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THOMAS DE QUINCEY, the English Opium-eater, was born at 
Greenhays, near Manchester, in 1785. His father was a mode- 
rately opulent foreign merchant, of such extremely delicate 
health that he was seldom able to reside in England, but passed 
most of his time in Portugal and in the West Indies. His 
mother appears to have been a woman of deep and sincere piety, 
not untinged by severity; eminently a lady, thoroughly edu- 
cated, and well fitted by nature and habit to make up to her 
large family the loss they suffered in the almost constant absence 
of paternal care. Greenhays was then country. Where are now 
crowded streets and many-windowed factories, tall chimneys and 
superabundance of smoke and dust, were then smiling hedge- 
rows and green fields, and pleasant gardens and country houses. 
During De Quincey’s infancy his elder brother was from home, 
while his younger brothers were not yet born; and he tells us, 
accordingly, that if, like the Emperor Marcus Aurelius—whose 
‘Thoughts’ we recently commended to our readers—he should 
return thanks to Providence ‘for all the separate blessings of his 
‘ early situation, he would single out as worthy of special com- 
‘ memoration that he lived in a rustic solitude ; that this solitude 
‘ was in England ; that his infant feelings were moulded by the 
‘ gentlest of sisters, and not by horrid, pugilistic brothers ; and 
‘ finally, that he and they were dutiful and loving members of a 
‘ pure, holy, and magnificent Church.’ That he was a child of 
some peculiarities and difficulties of temperament, as well as 
of exquisite and intense sensibilities, no one who knows how 
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2 De Quincey and his Writings. 

truly ‘the child is father to the man’ will need to be assured. 
He was in the highest degree impressionable. Another child’s 
dream would have been the child De Quincey’s nightmare ; and 
what to any other child would have been only a dream of unusual 
consistency and power, was to the child De Quincey as if, in 
thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
on man, fear had come upon him and trembling, which made all 
his bones to shake, and a spirit passed before his face. Soft 
music was transmuted for him into more than angelic harmonies; 
and the discords which a common child would happily have been 
able to laugh at, threatened to drive the child De Quincey almost 
to distraction. His sensibilities were to all his other senses like 
an exaggerating prism to the eyes; so that by the mere analysis 
of common-place daylight his senses were flooded with all the 
commingling glories of all the hues in which Nature is accustomed 
to array herself. 

When he was about six years of age there came to him the one 
great and crushing sorrow of infancy. His sister Elizabeth, 
some three years his senior, he loved with characteristic passion, 
and saw in her all that was fitted to charm with admiration and 
to fill with reverence. To De Quincey she was ‘the Angel in the 
‘House.’ A head which he says was the astonishment of science 
for its superb developments and proportions, seemed to him the 
very temple of wisdom and knowledge. She was as beautiful as 
she was good, and as good as she was brilliant ; and her heart was 
as fully given to her brother as her brother’s heart to her. At 
about nine years old her long predisposition to brain disease 
became active, and in a few days she died. Blank horror and 
amazement fell upon her brother. He reeled and staggered 
under the blow as if it could never be recovered from. He felt, 
not as an affected child might feel, and much more probably say 
than feel, ‘ LIFE IS FINISHED.’ Oh, those sorrows of childhood, 
so infinite in measure, so infinite in depth! How the brain 
scorches under the fierceness of their agony, and the heart dries 
up for ever and for ever, as it seems. And though we have 
endured them, how little do we understand them when in after- 
years we see them in our own or others’ children. The trivial 
cause is trivial only to our duller and world-dazed sight ; and the 
solitary heart we essay to comfort by reasoning on the childish- 
ness of the child’s utter grief! ‘ It is only a bullfinch; and you 
‘shall have another. It is only a pony, after all; and if you'll 
‘be good and give over crying——’ Ah, well, perhaps we 
should thank God there are some sorrows which make us one 
with our children by the very communion of woe, and that 
sometimes, when their hearts are crushed, we must perforce leave 
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The Affliction of his Childhood. 3 


them to grieve unchecked, because our own hearts are crushed 
too. Happily for him, the child De Quincey was thus left. 
But he must needs see his sister again, though he dared or could 
not ask leave. In one of the most affecting and perfectly 
exquisite passages that were ever written, as it seems to us, he 
tells us how he sought the sacred chamber, and what befell him 
there. 


‘The house was large enough to have two staircases; and by one 
of these I knew that about mid-day, when all would be quiet (for 
the servants dined at one o’clock), I could steal up into her 
chamber. I imagine that it was about an hour after high noon 
when I reached the chamber door: it was locked, but the key was 
not taken away. Entering, I closed the door so softly, that, 
although it opened upon a hall which ascended through all the 
storeys, no echo ran along the silent walls. Then, turning round, 
I sought my sister’s face. But the bed had been moved, and the 
back was now turned towards myself. Nothing met my eyes but 
one large window, wide open, through which the sun of midsummer 
at mid-day was showering down torrents of splendour. The 
weather was dry, the sky was cloudless, the blue depths seemed 
the express type of infinity; and it was not possible for eye to 
behold, or for heart to conceive, any symbols more pathetic of 
life and the glory of life. 

% * * 

‘From the gorgeous sunlight I turned round to the corpse. 
There lay the sweet childish figure; there the angel face; and, as 
people usually fancy, it was said in the house that no features had 
suffered any change. Had they not? The forehead, indeed—the 
serene and noble forehead—that might be the same; but the frozen 
eyelids, the darkness that seemed to steal from beneath them, the 
marble lips, the stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as if repeating 
the supplications of closing anguish—could these be mistaken for 
life? Had it been so, wherefore did I not spring to those heavenly 
lips with tears and never-ending kisses? But so it was not. I 
stood checked for a moment; awe, not fear, fell upon me; and 
whilst I stood a solemn wind began to blow—the saddest that ear 
ever heard. It was a wind that might have swept the fields of 
mortality for a thousand centuries. Many times since, upon 
summer days, when the sun is about the hottest, I have remarked 
the same wind arising, and uttering the same hollow, solemn, 
Memnonian, but saintly swell: it is in this world the one great 
audible symbol of eternity. And three times in my life have I 
happened to hear the same sound in the same circumstances; viz., 
when standing between an open window and a dead body on a 
summer day. 

‘Instantly, when my ear caught this vast olian intonation, when 
my eye filled with the golden fulness of life, the pomps of the heavens 
above, or the glory of the flowers below, and turning when it 
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settled upon the frost which overspread my sister’s face, instantly a 
trance fell upon me. A vault seemed to open in the zenith of the far 
blue sky, a shaft which ran up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on 
billows that also ran up the shaft for ever; and the billows seemed 
to pursue the throne of God; but that also ran before us, and fied 
away continually. The flight and the pursuit seemed to go on for 
ever and ever. Frost gathering frost, some Sarsar wind of death 
seemed to repel me; seme mighty relation between God and death 
dimly struggled to evolve itself from the dreadful antagonism 
between them. Shadowy meanings even yet continue to exercise 
and torment, in dreams, the deciphering oracle within me. I 
slept, for how long I cannot say; slowly I recovered my self- 
possession ; and when I woke, found myself standing, as before, 
close to my sister’s bed.’ 

No sooner had the trance passed away than the child heard, 
or thought he heard, a footstep on the stair ; and, snatching one 
kiss from the lips that he should kiss no more, he quickly and 
silently withdrew. 

Some two years after this, his scarcely known father having 
come home to make brief work of dying in the interval, the 
staid, quiet, and pensive sorrow of the house at Greenhays was 
effectually interrupted by the arrival of a ‘horrid pugilistic 
‘brother’ of some thirteen or fourteen years old. Clever, in- 
ventive, bold, and strong, Thomas De Quincey was despised by 
him exceedingly. For about two years he fought an average 
of two battles daily with the lads of an outlying factory which 
the brothers were obliged to pass in going to and from the 
house of their tutor in Princes Street, Manchester. Stones 
were the implements of warfare ; and poor Thomas, whose peace 
principles were of the most pacific nature possible, was com- 
pelled to take part in the fray. Dreadful was the strife, and 
intense the suffering which it inflicted on the younger of the 
two lads; and with unmitigated scorn and perseverance was he 
bullied by his ‘commanding officer,’ who frequently charged him 
with ‘quibbling,’ and discovered in his lack of martial ardour the 
most deplorable and most intensely despicable propensity to 
‘ pettifogulise.’ 

Meanwhile the Latin and Greek were making solid progress ; 
and in a few years this ‘horrid pugilistic brother, who had 
cleverness and vigour of all sorts, was sent to Mr. Louther- 
bourg, in London, an almost forgotten artist, with a fee of a 
thousand guineas and all advantages for the acquirement of 
a profession. The brothers never saw each other again ; for 
the young artist died in Mr. Loutherbourg’s house, of typhus 
fever, before he had completed his sixteenth year. 

Then came for Thomas De Quincey, thus made eldest of 
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His Grammar Schools and his Premature Manhood. 5 


three remaining brothers, and having, also, one or two sisters, a 
round of various grammar-school training at Bath and Winkfield, 
and; last, at Manchester. His mother had an income of about 
£1,600 a year; and having no particular tie to Greenhays, she 
left that place, building new houses, or altering old ones, in any 
place she chose from time to time to honour with her residence. 
When her now eldest son went back to Manchester she was 
living at Chester ; and the reason why De Quincey was sent to 
the last of his grammar-schools was, that he might take an 
Exhibition of about forty guineas a year after only three years’ 
pupilship, and thus make up an income of £200 a year for a 
five years’ residence at Oxford. For a youth, he was already a 
brilliant, accurate, and considerable scholar. He had seen good 
society, had chatted with the King, had visited a good deal 
among some Irish families of rank, and recrossing the Channel 
afterwards, had been smitten with a grand passion for a 
beautiful and glorious woman, full of gentleness and brightness, 
and not quite old enough to be his mother. Of course there 
was not a word spoken on the subject of love; nor does it seem 
probable that De Quincey ever saw the young lady after the 
short passage from Dublin to Holyhead ; yet was he from that 
time forward an altered being. Instantly and unconsciously he 
had passed out of boyhood into premature manhood : his whole 
nature had flashed into high passion and self-consuming heat, 
through this vision of a fair lady’s eyes and of the peach-soft 
blushes of her cheek. Could this premature man of not sixteen 
years be expected to take his place on the benches of a 
grammar-school? What of the strong desire and injunction of 
his mother and guardians, when the vision of the sailing-packet 
recurred, and stood all radiant and celestial between himself and 
all common-sense, and obvious duty, and palpable advantage, 
making them seem trivial and mean? De Quincey got through 
the first year, notwithstanding his unhappiness, acquitted him- 
self with the highest credit at the public examinations of the 
school, acknowledged that he had not a single thing to complain 
of, and knew very well that after two more years he was quite 
safe for an Exhibition of about forty guineas a year for seven 
years, with a nomination to Brasennose College, Oxford. He 
resolved, however, that his Manchester life was no longer sup- 
portable, and early one morning absconded—there is no other 
word for it—from school. He made his way to his mother’s 
house, the Priory, Chester, to obtain an interview with his 
sister before going forward into Wales. He made his attempt 
in the evening, and advancing to meet her in the romantic 
shade of ivy-covered ruins, found himself confronting a stern- 
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visaged military uncle, on furlough from Bengal. The éclair- 
cissement which ensued was not satisfactory. De Quincey 
appears to have been treated with the greatest consideration 
and with almost tender respect by his widowed mother and his 
uncle ; but after a few weeks he could stay at the Priory no 
longer, and went into North Wales, with an allowance of a 
guinea a week for expenses—a sum which he found more than 
doubly sufficient. ‘Then came—and came of course—extreme 
dissatisfaction with North Wales; and De Quincey would go to 
London, and see the life of cities. We do not dwell upon the 
immediate consequences of this most unhappy resolve. Among 
them were utter misery and destitution, and much companion- 
ship with women with whom De Quincey’s connection was, pos- 
sibly enough, pure and innocent, but who, as plying for hire in 
London streets, were at least most undesirable associates for this 
most unhappy and most erring of young men. Hard must be 
the heart, we think, that could read this chapter of De 
Quincey’s life, and not be profoundly touched and grieved. To 
us it has always been the saddest chapter of his many sad 
‘Confessions. As a narrative it is almost perfect ; and suffused 
as it is by so extreme and sensitive a tenderness and love, so full 
of pathos, and eloquence, and power—the story of ‘Ann’ run- 
ning through it, not ‘like a thread of gold,’ indeed, but like 
some most sweet though melancholy strain, keeping itself distinct 
amid all the great accompaniment of wretchedness and tears, 
growing faint and fainter till it dies gently away, but again 
gathers voice for a misery yet keener and more dire, and again 
grows feeble and dies, to revive no more—it is a chapter which 
might alone mark De Quincey as one of the few great masters 
of the English tongue. 

In some way, we know not how, this disastrous London 
episode was brought to an end, and De Quincey returned to the 
Priory. Shortly afterwards he found himself entering Oxford, 
on the understanding that he was to make the best he could of 
his school allowance of £100 a year, his angry and disappointed 
guardians refusing to allow him more, It was during his Oxford 
years that he first made acquaintance with opium. The occasion 
was a severe attack of toothache, and the laudanum taken to 
alleviate its agony suddenly opened up to him an elysium of 
sensation such as he had never previously known. ‘The un- 
speakable relief and the sense of delicious ease which were the 
first effects of this fateful narcotic dose were followed by positive 
rapture throbbing through the whole frame and the whole being. 
It seemed to the astonished De Quincey that opium must be 
another name for that Grecian paragon, Pandora. In that dark 
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and ruby-coloured fluid, of disgusting odour and disgusting 
taste, were all gifts and visions latent. It made him more 
than eloquent, and gave the power of enduring unheard-of 
fatigue ; it gifted him with more than second sight, and made 
the gates of the spirit-world fly open at his approach, and invite 
his wanderings amid all the glorious potencies of joy and being, 
of sight and sense, that lay beyond them. No pretext could 
this blessed youth discover for regretting that on a hundred a year 
he could afford no wine. Who would touch the distempered 
juices of the grape when the subtle distillation of poppies could 
be had ata tithe of the cost? What were the temptations to 
youthful lusts toa man who could become calm, and pure, and 
sublimely moral by swallowing the contents of a teaspoon ? 
What of narrow-souled and stupid guardians, what of slender 
means and social ambition that was little likely to be gratified, 
what of the mill-horse round of common-place duty and the 
already stinging remorse of most foolishly violated conscience, 
when there was a divine silence of all reproaches, and a divine 
exaltation above all such petty and earth-born cares, to be drawn 
from week end to end out of a two-ounce phial? Opium was 
a revelation, a new power, a new life, and the pass-word to a 
new world. God save the man that finds it such; for, assuredly, 
salvation is in no other ! 

How De Quincey worked at Oxford, how he fared in the 
schools, or what position he held with his tutors, we know not. 
He wrote an autobiography, but of these things he has left us 
in ignorance. He could have taken a place which would have 
been second to none. He had precisely the gifts, and had 
received precisely the training, which should have made him 
winner of the highest classical honours which Oxford confers. 
Oxford honours exceedingly the Stagyrite and the Tragedians ; 
and with an imagination that must have been exquisitely alive to 
the terrible and tragic power and the wondrous pathos of the three 
master-dramatists of Athens, De Quincey united no mean powers 
of analysis, and a faculty for discrimination, and for logical and 
metaphysical science generally, that must have made Aristotle, 
one would suppose, one of his frequent and most welcome studies. 
He had at the same time something like a very passion for all sorts 
of details and accuracies. He could write Latin verses with facility, 
and elegance, and correctness; and his Greek at seventen was 
such that even a Bentley, not to say a Parr, might have called 
him ‘a pretty scholar.’ And a scholar he continued to be to his 
life’s end ; but of the emoluments and facilities for fortune which 
Oxford so generously opens up to her most distinguished sons, De 
Quincey obtained none—most probably because he sought none. 
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The next thing we know of him is as a translator of German, 
and, soon afterwards, as a writer for ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
In Maga’s earlier days De Quincey either was, or was only 
understood to be, one of the regular contributors to its pages, 
But the curse of his new-found power followed him even here; 
and when ‘ copy’ should have been in the printer’s hands, it had 
often not left its author’s desk ; and often when it should have 
been on the author's desk, the author was troubling himself 
neither about copy, nor printer, nor editor, nor inevitable 
‘magazine-day, nor anything else, but was forgetting them 
all alike in the consolations and divine reveries of opium. His 
usual place of residence was at the English Lakes. Take his 
own account of how not a little of his time was passed there. 
It applies, he says, to ‘every evening during the intercalary 
‘year, when laudanum, though taken daily, was to be no more 
‘than the elixir of pleasure.” He first sketches his cottage and 
its surroundings yonder among the Westmoreland hills, and 
gives the time as winter—winter with an emphasis. 


‘Candles at four o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, 
shutters closed, curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
whilst the wind and rain are raging audibly without,— 


“ And at the doors and windows seem to call, 
As heaven and earth they would together mell ; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all ; 
Whence sweeter grows our rest in massy hall.”’ 


% % % % * 


‘Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by twelve, and not more 
than seven and a half feet high. This, reader, is somewhat 
ambitiously styled, in my family, the drawing-room; but, “‘ being 
contrived a double debt to pay,” it is also, and more justly, termed 
the library; for it happens that books are the only article of 
property in which I am richer than my neighbours. Of these I 
have about five thousand, collected gradually since my eighteenth 
year. Therefore, painter, put as many as you can into this room. 
Make it populous with books; and, furthermore, paint me a good 
fire, and furniture plain and modest, befitting the unpretending 
cottage of a scholar. And near the fire paint me a tea-table; and 
(as it is clear that no creature can come to see one on such a stormy 
night) place only two cups and saucers on the tea-tray ; and, if you 
know how to paint such a thing, symbolically or otherwise, paint 
me an eternal tea-pot—eternal d parte ante, and d parte post; for I 
usually drink tea from eight o’clock at night to four in the morning. 
And as it is very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for one’s 
self, paint me a lovely young woman sitting at the table. Paint her 
arms like Aurora’s, and her smiles like Hebe’s; but no, dear 
M : not even in jest let me insinuate that thy power to illumi- 
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nate my cottage rests upon a tenure so perishable as mere personal 
beauty; or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within the 
empire of any earthly pencil. Pass, then, my good painter, to 
something more within its power; and the next article brought 
forward should naturally be myself—a picture of the Opium-eater, 
with his “little golden receptacle of the pernicious drug” lying 
beside him on the table. As to the opium, I have no objection to 
see a picture of that; you may paint it, if you choose; but I apprize 
you that no ‘little’ receptacle would, even in 1816, answer my 
purpose, who was at a distance from the ‘‘stately Pantheon” 
alluding to his first purchase of opium on an occasional visit to 
ondon |, and all druggists (mortal or otherwise). No: you may as 
well paint the real receptacle, which was not of gold, but of glass, 
and as much like a sublunary wine-decanter as possible. In fact, 
one day, by a series of happily conceived experiments, I discovered 
that it was a decanter. Into this you may put a quart of ruby- 
coloured laudanum; that, and a book of German metaphysics placed 
by its side, will sufficiently attest my being in the neighbourhood ; 
but as to myself, there I demur. I admit that, naturally, I ought 
to occupy the foreground of the picture; that, being the hero of the 
piece, or (if you choose) the criminal at the bar, my body should be 
had into court. . . . . And now, reader, we have run through 
all the ten categories of my condition, as it stood about 1816-17, up 
to the middle of which latter year I judge myself to have been a 
happy man; and the elements of that happiness I have endeavoured 
to place before you, in the above sketch of the interior of a scholar’s 
library, in a cottage among the mountains, on a stormy winter 
evening, rain driving vindictively and with malice aforethought 
against the windows, and darkness such that you cannot see your 
own hand when held up against the sky.’ 


But whatever may be the concord or the dissonance between 
Mr. De Quincey and his readers as to the happiness of this 
period of his life, there will be little enough difficulty in 
agreeing as to the character of the next part. For more than 
three and a half years he was in the hands of the tormentors. 

‘Raro antecedentem scelestum 

Deseruit pede Pcena claudo,’ 
and she did not forsake De Quincey. Whether he came or did 
not come under the category ‘ scelestus, makes little difference 
to the question. Pcena, or the Erynes, or outraged Nature, or 
avenging Zeus, or whatever else men choose to call it, treated 
him as if he did, and probably knew as much about the matter 
as any of ourselves can know. Heaven forbid we should speak 
of this brilliantly gifted and much-suffering man, with harshness 
or presumption. If we who write, and others who read, are not 
destroying body and soul together by opium-eating, it by no 
means follows that we are better than those who are, or than 
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he who did. We write, therefore, only of the facts, and of 
such instruction as they seem to us to be fraught with. And if 
we needed any justification in thus regretfully, though freely, 
speaking of De Quincey, we should find it more than once in 
his own writings, where he contends that for Nil de mor- 
tuis nisi bonum, it were in every way better to read, Nil 
de mortuis nisi VERUM. Challenging that truth, he can in 
no way demur to it when offered. And for some three years 
and a half of what ought to have been the prime of his life, he 
tells us that he had to bid ‘farewell to happiness, winter or 
‘summer! farewell to smiles and laughter! farewell to peace of 
‘mind, to tranquil dreams, and to the blessed consolations of 
‘sleep!’ There opened on him that Iliad of woes so mar- 
vellously described in the later part of the ‘Confessions.’ He 
published them in 1821. There was occasion speedily to 
reprint them ; and the author promised to the public and his 
publishers a Third Part, to be added to what was already pub- 
lished, and describing the further results of his efforts wholly to 
abandon opium. No one will much wonder, we imagine, that 
that Third Part never appeared; and in only eleven months 
from the date of the first edition, the author found himself 
inditing an apology to the public for his strongly asserted 
inability to redeem his pledge, and trying grimly enough to force 
some sort of smiles and laughter out of the very miseries he de- 
scribed. After these more than three and a half years’ wretched- 
ness came an interval of relief; and the record of them was 
made in a brief series of sketches, which strike us as-more like 
some of Turner’s grander and more sublime, though shadowy, 
spiritual, and sometimes gorgeous pictures, than anything which 
the whole literature of modern word-painting presents. Who that 
has read it—we might almost say, Who that has seen it can ever 
forget that vision of a crowd of ladies from the unhappy times 
of Charles I.? ‘The wives and the daughters of those who met in 
‘ peace, and sat at the same tables, and were allied by marriage 
‘or by blood; and yet, after a certain day in August, 1642, 
‘never smiled upon each other again, nor met but upon the 
‘field of battle; and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at 
‘ Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, and 
‘ washed away in blood the memory of ancient friendship. And 
the ladies danced, and were radiant in loveliness as any ladies 
that ever were, yet were seen by the seer all the time to have 
been in their graves for near two centuries! And lo, in a 
moment the pageant has dissolved. Hands are clapped, and 
from every side is shouted the heart-shaking cry, Consul 
Romanus ! ‘and immediately came “sweeping by,” in gorgeous 
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‘paludaments, Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of 
‘centurions, with the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and 
‘followed by the alalagmos of the Roman legions. What a 
picture! Those dancing fair ones not far from celebrating the 
fourth golden jubilee of their own burial ; the unveiling of their 
very hearts, and all the mysteries of love and hatred that were 
treasured there ; their beauty and grace of motion, their smiles 
and innocent coquetry, as they unwind the mazy pathways of an 
English dance : and then the change to all the majesty of the 
thrice imperial city, its spectacles of pomp and power, and 
the reverberating battle-cry with which it heralded the subjec- 
tion of all the kingdoms of the world. And many other, nay, 
countless other, were the visions that presented themselves 
during this strange and terrible punishment. Of the few of 
them which De Quincey has recorded we need say no more, for 
they are probably in the hands of all our readers. We shall be 
obliged to refer again to the last part of the ‘ Confessions, but 
for the present we leave them. 

It cannot have been much later than this, so far as the com- 
parison of scattered statements enables us to judge, when Mr. 
De Quincey’s private affairs had become painfully embarrassed. 
He had a sure income of about £150 a year, we believe, but had 
a wife and child, or children, had not been brought up in 
poverty, but in wealth ; and notwithstanding the addition of the 
precarious earnings of his pen, he must certainly have found his 
income vexatiously inadequate. He continued to produce at 
intervals various papers, not so much characterized by lasting 
value as by the accuracy and almost quaintness of their occa- 
sional lore, by extreme precision of style, frequently losing itself, 
however, in a plenitude and magnificence of diction which De 
Quincey was probably as powerless as his readers to resist, 
and by a frequency of classical allusion and severity of scholarly 
tone that at once stamped the writer as a man of notable and 
elaborately cultivated power. Possessed of these qualifications, 
and so generally acknowledged to possess them, we venture to 
think he might, without excessive labour, have raised his income 
to a sum that would have been fully sufficient for all moderate 
wants. Unfortunately both for himself and his family, his 
business habits were so bad that they could not have been 
worse. We know not what grievous annoyances and hateful 
straits had to be endured, but that they were endured is certain. 
The chief sufferer never withdrew the veil that covered them, 
and it is certainly no business of ours to pry into the miseries 
and shiftless penury which that veil concealed. We believe 
most fully the statement made by Mrs. Gordon in her very 
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admirable memoir of her father, that were Mr. De Quincey’s 
life to be written, men would refuse credence to its truth, which 
should be truth notwithstanding. By-and-by the Westmore- 
land house had to be parted with, and this finely endowed soul 
was wandering about London streets without a fixed address, 
and afraid to have one lest by some mischance he should be 
taken in execution for debt. There is a letter from him, written 
on behalf of an author-friend, to Professor Wilson, the latter 
part of which appears to us most humiliating as well as pro- 
foundly affecting. Dating from London, Thursday, February 
24th, 1825, he first details the particular business of his writing, 
and then proceeds :— 


‘Thus much concerning the occasion of my leiter. As to myself, 
though I have not written as one who labours under much depres- 
sion of mind, the fact is 1 do so. At this time calamity presses upon 
me with a heavy hand. I am quite free of opium;* but it has 
left the liver, which is the Achilles’ heel of almost every human 
fabric, subject to affections which are tremendous for the weight of 
wretchedness attached to them. To fence with these with one 
hand, and with the other to maintain the war with the wretched 
business of hack author, with all its horrible degradations, is more 
than I am able to bear. At this moment I have not a place to 
hide my head in. Something I meditate—I know not what. 
“‘Ttaque e conspectu omnium abiit.”” With a good publisher, and 
leisure to premeditate what I write, I might yet liberate myself: 
after which, having paid everybody, I would slink into some dark 
corner, educate my children, and show my face in the world no 
more. 

‘If you should ever have occasion to write to me, it will be best 
to address your letter either ‘“‘to, the care of Mrs. De Quincey, 
Rydal Nab, Westmoreland” (Fox Ghyll is sold, and will be given 
up in a few days), or “to the care of M. D. Hill, Esq., 11, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple :” but for the present, I think, rather to the 
latter; for else suspicions will arise that I am in Westmoreland, 
which, if I were not, might be serviceable to me; but if, as I am 
in hopes of accomplishing sooner or later, I should be—might defeat 
my purpose. 

‘I beg my kindest regards to Mrs. Wilson and my young friends, 
whom I remember with so much interest as I last saw them at 
Elleray, and am, my dear Wilson, very affectionately yours, 

‘Tuomas DE Quincey.’ 


A few years later we find him in Edinburgh, writing for the 
long defunct ‘Literary Gazette. He continued also to write 
occasional articles for ‘Blackwood, and for other periodicals, 
contributing to the former inter alia a few elaborate and dis- 


* *To the very last he asserted this; but the habit, although modified, was 
never abandoned.’—Mrs. Gordon's Note, Memoir of Christopher North, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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criminating papers on some of the greater philosophers of 
modern Germany. He wrote afterwards for Tait’s ‘Edinburgh 
‘Magazine, and in 1838-9 contributed biographies of Shaks- 
peare, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller, to the seventh edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He wrote a great number of other 
papers besides, residing chiefly in Edinburgh, but frequently 
betaking himself elsewhere, and at last died in Edinburgh, 
December 8th, 1859, in his seventy-fifth year. 

We know not how it may seem to our readers, but to us it 
seems that no life could well have been sadder, scarcely even 
Hartley Coleridge’s, much more not that of Hartley Coleridge’s 
father. Yet how could it have been otherwise with habits so 
preposterously unbusiness-like, with a want of punctuality that 
was invincible before all the entreaties of disappointed pub- 
lishers, of affectionate friends, and even of a beloved wife and 
daughters, on whom it inflicted frequent and bitter pains ? 
Happily for us all, the world is not so ordered that men of 
genius may do precisely as they like in it, unless indeed their 
likes have some passable correspondence with the great and 
beneficent laws which, being obeyed, bring happiness to them 
not less than to others. A few friends De Quincey retained 
to the last, we believe ; but how they could be otherwise than 
few we know not. There are not many men to whom God 
has given such unbounded tolerance, such invincible generosity 
and greatness of heart, as he gave to the late Professor Wilson ; 
and Wilson stuck to De Quincey most faithfully and lovingly to 
his last day. But that De Quincey’s life and ways must often 
have called for the fullest exercise of all these noble qualities, 
may be gathered from many sources—from none better, perhaps, 
than from the following extract :— 


‘I remember his coming to Gloucester Place’ (Professor Wilson’s 
house in Edinburgh), says Mrs. Gordon, ‘one stormy night. He 
remained hour after hour in vain expectation that the waters would 
assuage and the hurly-burly cease. There was nothing for it but 
that our visitor should remain all night. The Professor ordered a 
room to be prepared for him, and they found each other such good 
company that this accidental detention was prolonged, without 
further difficulty, for the greater part of a year. During this visit 
some of his eccentricities did not escape observation. For example, 
he rarely appeared at the family meals, preferring to dine in his 
own room at his own hour, not unfrequently turning night into day. 
His tastes were very simple, though a little troublesome, at least to 
the servant who prepared his repast. Coffee, boiled rice and milk, 
and a piece of mutton from the loin, were the materials that 
invariably formed his diet. The cook, who had an audience with 
him daily, received her instructions in silent awe, quite overpowered 
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by his manner; for had he been addressing a duchess, he could 
scarcely have spoken with more deference. He would couch his 
request in such terms as these :—‘‘ Owing to dyspepsia afflicting my 
system, and the possibility of any additional derangement taking 
place, consequences incalculably distressing would arise, so much so 
indeed as to cause nervous irritation, and prevent me from attending 
to matters of overwhelming importance, if you do not remember to 
cut the mutton in a diagonal rather than in a longitudinal form.” 
The cook, a Scotchwoman, had great reverence for Mr. De Quincey 
as a man of genius; but, after one of these interviews, her patience 
was pretty well exhausted, and she would say, ‘‘ Weel, I never 
heard the like o’ that in a’ my days; the body has an awfu’ sicht 0’ 
words. If it had been my ain maister that was wanting his dinner, 
he would ha’ ordered a hale tablefw’ wi’ little mair than a waff o’ 
his haun, and here’s a’ this claver aboot a bit mutton nae bigger 
than a prin. Mr. De Quinshey would mak’ a gran’ preacher, though 
I’m thinking a hantle o’ the folk wouldna ken what he was driving 
at.” . . . But these little meals were not the only indulgences 
that, when not properly attended to, brought trouble to Mr. De 
Quincey. Regularity in doses of opium were even of greater con- 
sequence. An ounce of laudanum per diem prostrated animal life 
in the early part of the day. It was no unfrequent sight to find him 
in his room lying upon the rug in front of the fire, his head resting 
upon a book, with his arms crossed over his breast, plunged in pro- 
found slumber. For several hours he would lie in this state, until 
the effects of the torpor had passed away. The time when he was 
most brilliant was generally towards the early morning hours; and 
then, more than once, in order to show him off, my father arranged 
his supper-parties so that, sitting till three or four in the morning, 
he brought Mr. De Quincey to that point at which in charm and 
power of conversation he was so truly wonderful.’—Memoir of 
Christopher North, vol. ii. pp. 156—158. 


If we turn to the ‘ Works, which so well fill these fifteen 
handsome volumes, we note that the longest of them are the 
‘Confessions,’ the ‘ Recollections of the English Lakes,’ and the 
‘ Autobiographic Sketches, each limited to a single volume; 
the first having been much increased by foot-notes and various 
addenda, and the last coming down only to 1814. The twelve 
remaining volumes are made up of eighty-four separate papers ; 
one of them, and one of the best, being now first published. 
They treat, as we need hardly say, a vast variety of topics. But 
among them all is there, in our own judgment, not one great 
work, not a single essay, discussion, or treatise, or tale, on which 
a lasting literary reputation can be built. As it has been these 
last thirty years and more, so will it continue to be in the future : 
De Quincey will be the synonym of the Opium-eater, and the 
‘Opium Confessions’ will be their author’s chief memorial. 
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That several of the essays are of notable excellence, and show the 
presence of a master’s hand, we most fully and heartily recognise ; 
but this suffices not. He could have done and ought to have 
done more. He produced ‘studies’ rather than works ; and we 
feel the same kind of sorrowful dissatisfaction as we contemplate 
these volumes as we might feel had the genius and consummate 
skill of a Landseer exhibited themselves in studies of dogs’ heads 
and deers’ horns; or as we should have felt if Millais and Hunt 
had contented themselves with inimitable sketchings of the 
mere disjecta membra of some great and glorious picture. True 
enough, even these may reveal genius and power, as Giotto’s 
circle proved him master both of hand and eye. But what we 
want, and what genius and power are given for, is surely some- 
thing very different from and far better than the mere demon- 
strating the possession of these gifts. 

In what sense De Quincey possessed genius we have several 
times thought would be a question not very easy to answer. 
Nay, presumptuous as it may seem, we very much doubt whether 
he ever set himself clearly to consider and resolve the question 
as to what genius is. He appears to us to speak of it either 
with sheer carelessness and haste, or under a settled and complete 
misconception. Certainly the word is one which we almost all 
use carelessly. For genius is the highest form in which the 
spiritual becomes incarnate for us; and were we to limit this 
name to the highest incarnations alone, it is manifest we should 
take away some of the grounds of our boasting and self-glorify- 
ing, and should have greatly to curtail the list of our declared 
greatest men. Yet the popular misuse of the word is attended 
with real inconveniences. It may be advantageous enough to 
have two names for one thing; but it is a very different matter 
to have only one name for two things, especially when the two 
things are not, to ordinary apprehension at least, generically 
different, but generically the same, and differing only in degree. 
Whether they are in fact generically different we make no 
attempt to decide ; but that their works are generically different 
we think might be reasonably maintained. Yet, somehow, 
genius and distinguished talent are being perpetually con- 
founded, and that not only in merely popular usage and by the 
vulgar, but by our public writers, by our best speakers, and in 
the best society. Hence comes it that if any one demurs to the 
claim of genius for a more than commonly accomplished man of 
letters, he is supposed either to be jealous of superior merit or to 
- be merely hypercritical. The same is no less true as to painters, 

lawyers, mechanicians, poets, warriors. We hear or have heard, 
accordingly, and are doomed to hear again, no doubt, of the 
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genius of Sixth Seal Martin, of Chancellor Thurlow, of Robert 
Stephenson, of Satan Montgomery, of Prussian Bliicher, and of 
hosts upon hosts besides, that had not a single man of genius 
amongst them. Shakspeare and Bacon had genius, if you like ; 
but Thomas De Quincey had, according to our thinking, simply a 
fine, brilliant, and unusual talent, and of genius none at all. We 
have no wish to present real paradoxes, but apparent ones are 
sometimes really serviceable ; and as we have no space to enter 
adequately into the discussion of this question, we shall only say 
that we are compelled to deny genius to De Quincey, simply as 
we should deny it even to Voltaire, and from the conviction that 
the productions of genius, the results of its evolving, are different 
not so much in measure as in kind from the productions of mere 
talent, infinitely graduated as its foree may be. When, there- 
fore, we express a doubt as to the adequacy of the results which 
came from De Quincey’s genius, it must be understood that we 
conform to popular usage merely, and that our doubt would 
apply with equal force were such conformity refused, and we 
asked only for the work of the Opium-eater’s talent. 

Those characteristics of De Quincey’s talent by which it was 
chiefly distinguished from more ordinary talent—its most salient 
differentize—were not many, and will not be difficult to indicate. 
Most prominent, perhaps, was that faculty for nice details and 
refinements we have already adverted to. His knowledge and 
his mind did not so much resemble the splendid domains which 
surround the palaces of our wealthiest nobles, and which 
embrace within themselves almost every variety of scenery— 
vast expanses of plain bounded by rock and river and wooded 
heights—as some chaste and elaborately divided parterre, minute 
in its beauties and furnishings as an Italian garden, its box- 
tree statuary cut to perfection, not a leaf nor a twig out of place, 
the flowers noteworthy for variety and for their almost ambitious 
wealth of colouring, not a border untrimmed, not a single walk 
or bed, not a circle nor segment ill kept, while outside all is the 
solemn shade of the yew-tree walk, defending from the too fervid 
heat of summer the master and owner of the whole, as he paces 
with thoughtful step and with grave unanswering eyes his 
sombre and solitary path. 

Did any one ever read, for its own sake, we wonder, De Quincey’s 
‘ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady ’? It is, to be sure, a mere homeo- 
pathic dose compared with the vatful of physic from which it 
was distilled ; being an abstract of three thick German octavos 
on ‘The Hebrew Woman at her Toilette and in her Bridal 
‘Chamber.’ It is a paper of only thirty-five pages; but who 
that has a ‘heart less stout than that of a commentator, could 
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get through thirty-five pages of elaborate particulars on zones, 
chemises, eye-pigments, earrings, nose-rings, ankle-bells, brace- 
lets, combs, perfumes, &c., &c., entering into perfectly insupport- 
able minutize with unflagging patience and unimaginable zest, 

and not a whit less eager, in the ‘ Final Notes,’ as to whether a 
Hebrew caftan was like the Greek peplos or the Roman palla, 
So again of ‘The Casuistry of Roman Meals, in which every 
possible query as to what a prandium really was, when eaten, 
how prepared for, how followed, and so forth, is answered 
ex abunduntid. It is certainly more interesting than the dis- 
quisition on a Jewess’s hair-pins, and in one of Dr. William 
Smith’s Dictionaries might, after due cutting down, be not in- 
appropriate ; but quite irrespective of its worth or no worth, it 
illustrates that quality of De Quincey’s mind of which we have 
been speaking. Worthier far than these was the exercise of the 
same powers in the niceties of Latin composition, The writing 
of Latin was, we imagine, De Quincey’s pet vanity. He esteemed 
himself a master therein, ‘and perhaps was one. At any rate he 
criticised the Latin of others, and the Greek too, with a freedom 
and air that nothing but his own consummate knowledge could 
be any excuse for, while he was cautious enough to leave no 
published Latin of his own by which to test his skill in avoiding 
the faults he condemned. ‘The same passion for detail is the 
most notable characteristic of several other of his essays, and is 
observable enough in those into which it can find its way only, as 
it were, through the mere interstices of a larger structure, or can 
cleave to, like some friendly but pertinacious parasitical plant. 
Hence those really valuable though tedious foot-notes. His works 
abound with them, and offer freely enough to any who will 
gather, a whole cento of rare and curious or neglected hints and 
knowledges, such as would make the fortune of a volume of 
‘Notes and Queries.’ Kindred with this faculty and in some 
way connected with it, was De Quincey’s subtilty. He was an 
excellent casuist so far as casuistry may be admitted excellent, 

and his paper on that subject contains as neat and formal speci- 
mens of the art of ethical hair-splitting, and of arrangement of 
hairs in order to splitting, as you would wish to find in any 
schoolman extant. 

How far De Quincey was an original thinker will be variously 
answered according to the two several conceptions of what is 
meant by original thinking. He was as original a thinker as 
most men are who take comparatively little for granted, and who 
inquire before they conclude ; but he was not original in the sense 
of originating new thoughts from familiar facts or from generally 
received opinions, That he had some affectation of this latter 
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character appears on several accounts probable, but we do not 
think he was always aiming at it when he diverged from estab- 
lished opinions. In several instances his divergence strikes us 
as owing more to a settled purpose of criticism, or even of fault- 
finding and antagonism, than to fundamental difference of con- 
viction. Any one reading, for example, his criticism of Lord 
Carlisle’s Lecture on Pope, might easily suppose that De Quincey 
had got some original ideas as to the poet, and was in no way 
able to accept the popular estimate either of the poet’s character 
as a whole or of sundry particular acts of his life. After the 
reader has supplemented this, however, by reading the biography 
of Pope in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, he will see that 
De Quincey has exposed himself to much misunderstanding 
merely through his eagerness as a critic. Lord Carlisle is a 

werful Whig ; I am a resolute Tory: Lord Carlisle, a mere 

hig peer, to pretend to know anything about Pope, indeed! 
J know about Pope—have written about him more than once. 
What can men want with anything Lord Carlisle has to say ? 
I shall cut him up—cut him to pieces if I can—and will agree 
with him—never when I can help it. 

Where De Quincey does in reality affect originality of think- 
ing of the higher kind, he strikes us as particularly unfor- 
tunate. His boldest efforts of this kind were, so far as we know, 
his dilemma as to the Essenes, and his theory as to the character 
of Judas Iscariot. The former commences with a dogmatic 
denial that any such sect as the Essenes ever existed, and then 
argues that this was the name under which the early Christians 
sheltered themselves from a persecution that must otherwise 
have exterminated the Church. ‘They were a secret society, 
and found safety in obscurity. But you demur to this? Very 


well; then you have this alternative: ‘Take notice of this: if, 


‘the Essenes were not the early Christians in disguise, then was 
‘Christianity, as a knowledge, taught independently of Christ ; 
‘nay, in opposition to Christ; or, if we were to accept the 
‘hyperbolical fairy-tale of Pliny, positively two thousand years 
‘ before the era of Christ.” That Mr. De Quincey could among 
all his learned friends and acquaintance find no one to aid, com- 
fort, or abet him in this extraordinary phantasy, our readers will 
not be surprised at. ‘The only thing we are-inclined to wonder 
at is, that he made this wonderful dilemma hinge upon the 
Essenes instead of on the soldiers of Vespasian’s army. He 
would not have needed to leave his Josephus to discover his 
arguments, and ingenuity and perversity he could have derived 
ad infinitum from himself. 

But what about Judas Iscariot? O reader, be not impatient : 
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a very argosy of truth is on its way. Here it is: you can 
plump down into the hold at once, and bring it up straight- 
way :— 


‘Everything connected with our ordinary conceptions of Judas 
Iscariot, of his real purposes, of his Scriptural doom, apparently is 
erroneous. Not one thing, but all things, must rank as false 
which traditionally we accept about him. That neither any motive 
of his, nor any ruling impulse, was tainted with the vulgar 
treachery imputed, to him, appears probable from the strength of his 
remorse. And this view of his case comes recommended by so 
much of internal plausibility [Who could have thought it? yet who 
can help seeing it ?], that in Germany | where the mists of ignorance 
have been homcopathically expelled by the fumes of tobacco] it 
has long since shaped itself into the following distinct hypothesis :— 
Judas Iscariot, it is alleged, participated in the common delusion of 
the apostles as to that earthly kingdom which, under the sanction 
and auspices of Christ, they supposed to be waiting and ripening 
for the Jewish people. : 

‘ Believing, therefore, as Judas did, and perhaps had reason to 
do, that Christ contemplated the establishment of a temporal king- 
dom—the restoration, in fact, of David’s throne; believing, also, that 
‘all the conditions towards the realization of such a scheme met and 
centred in the person of Christ, what was it that, upon any solution 
intelligible to Judas, neutralized so grand a scheme of promise ? 
Simply and obviously, to a man with the views of Judas, it was the 
character of Christ himself, sublimely over-gifted for purposes of 
ee neg but, like Shakspeare’s great creation of Prince 

amlet, not correspondingly endowed for the business of action and 
the clamorous emergencies of life. Indecision and doubt (such was 
the interpretation of Judas) crept over the faculties of the Divine 
Man as often as he was summoned away from his own natural 
Sabbath of heavenly contemplation to the gross necessities of 
action.’ 


Thus reasoning, Judas could not help coming to the conclu- 
sion that the great thing requisite was, that Christ should be 
‘compromised ; that, shrinking from revolutionary action him- 
self, he should be ‘ precipitated into action by a force from with- 
‘out,’ or, in other words, by some less unworldly spirit, such as 
Judas Iscariot himself. Hence what is vulgarly called the 
betrayal. Judas took the thirty pieces of silver, guided the 
armed mercenaries of the chief priests and elders to Gethsemane, 

ave to his Master the kiss of treachery, simply that the Divine 
Man might be provoked to sublime self-avowal as a leader of 
the people, might ‘compromise’ himself by open resistance to 
the messengers of the powers that were, and thus ‘ precipitated 
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‘into action, might summon an expectant nation to his 
standard, repeat to Rome the lesson of the Caudine forks, and 
reign in Jerusalem the King of the Jews. Such was one of Mr. 
De Quincey’s set and formal attempts at original speculation. 
We need not say more as to the rank which might in our 
judgment be claimed for him in this capacity. 

Apart, however, from the extraordinary character of the facts 
stated in the ‘Opium Confessions,’ it is undoubtedly for his 
imagination that Mr. De Quincey is best known and will 
probably continue to be known. He was not indeed ‘of imagi- 
‘nation all compact,’ yet such imagination as he possessed (and 
it was certainly not of the highest kind) entered very pro- 
minently, if not preponderantly, into the composition of his 
mind. With a really fine imagination his Judas Iscariot dream 
would have been impossible; nor would he have been so 
signally limited as he was to merely extraordinary combinations 
of vivid but familiar images. He was impotent to create, but 
skilled to re-arrange and consummate in his power to present. But 
granting the vividness and vigour of his imagination, its most 
striking characteristic has always appeared to us its uncanniness 
—a word which we acknowledge is not English, and is perhaps 
only half Scotch. We know of no other word, however, which 
will so well express our meaning. De Quincey’s dreams, visions, 
and phantasies, were in some way unwholesome, unearthly, 
morbid ; were sometimes, though rarely, more of heaven than of 
earth, but were not seldom flavoured with just a suspicion of the 
smoke of the pit. Even the strange beauty of that vision at the 
bed-side of his dead sister is more weird than human. But as he 
grew older and became habituated to opium, and at last enslaved 
to it, this weird, uncanny, and half diabolic hue and mingling 
of his dreams grew increasingly marked. No man of scanty 
powers could have produced those papers on the ‘English Mail 
‘ Coach,’ or on ‘ Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts ;’ yet 
it is equally true that no man uniting a sound body to a sound 
mind could have produced them. How elaborately he delays the 
catastrophe of the former, and hunts, Diogenes fashion, for every 
item of excitement and fear. What a master-of-ceremonies 
formality in introducing you to everybody you don’t want, and in 
hindering from what you do want and have come expressly 
because you did want. How complacently and fully it is ex- 
plained to you that you must not on any account take your seat 
within arm’s length of the guard, because the King’s Government 
is mortally afraid lest you should turn out a robber travelling in 
the disguise of an innocent traveller, bent on taking the guard at 
unawares, blowing the coachman’s head off, perhaps, with the 
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Government blunderbuss, and after terrifying the passengers out 
of their wits, might commit laesa magestas (Merciful Powers !) 
upon the King’s mail-bags, and entitle yourself to be hanged at 
Newgate ten times over. Then we quote Latin to the coachman 
as we sit in ‘dignified repose’ on the box—and aclever man he is 
who can do that—and as we are plunging into darkness and 
the country roads, ‘Look at those turnpike gates; with what 
‘deferential hurry, with what an obedient start, they fly open at 
‘our approach ! Look at that long line of carts and carters ahead, 
‘audaciously usurping the very crest of the road. Ah! traitors, 
‘they do not hear us yet; but as soon as the dreadful blast of 
‘our horn reaches them,’ why, being persons of known excessive 
sensibilities, they swoon first and get out of the way next. Then 
there are our liveries—Royal liveries, you know ; for this is a 
Royal Mail, and Royal liveries are reserved for Royal Mails 
alone—and their glory, the glory of the liveries, that is, is reflected 
upon us who sit in ‘dignified repose’ next to the coachman 
blazing with crimson and gold. And so on, through mile after 
nule, till you fairly yawn and can only be waked by a flash in 
your eyes of ‘ The Vision of Sudden Death. Vision? Yes; but 
by no means suppose you are immediately to see it. You will be 
disappointed if you do. We must first ‘pile the agony,’ get the 
reader into a profuse sweat of horror, must make him shudder as 
if a watering-pot were playing all over his back; so we shall 
begin by asking, ‘What is to be taken as the predominant 
‘opinion of man, reflective and philosophic, upon SUDDEN 
‘DeatH?’ If that does not pull the reader up, and sharp too, we 
should like to know what will. Then we are let go for a moment, 
and, meditating an escape like a captive mouse glad to slink 
away in the least obtrusive manner possible, our very marrow is 
cut through by the feline adjuration, ‘ Cesar the Dictator, at his 
‘last dinner-party (cena), on the very evening before his as- 
‘ sassination How thankful we should be for fainting-fits ! 
Did our readers ever before consider what blessings may be 
included in syncope? They are an ignominious way, indeed, of 
escaping from calamity ; but better to faint, say we, than go 
straight from a dinner-party to an assassination. The author 
knows, however, that you are at the last gasp; so he revives you 
—for ulterior purposes—with some meditations on the Litany of 
the English Church. We are delayed over that for several miles, 
to get up our strength for what follows. Lo! it is upon us. Those 
serried asterisks can mean nothing less than the vision fulfilled. 
Not yet, impetuous reader, not yet. You are allowed to continue 
tasting death and the bitterness of death through fifteen other 
mortal pages, before you arrive at the one grand crash, catas- 
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trophe, cataclysm, for which we have all this while been pre- 
paring. And it is this: we are not all killed outright—not 
quite all—but there was a phaeton in front which we, the Royal 
Mail, going like a volley of thunderbolts, struck—yes, struck 
—STRUCK, you hear, either ‘ with the swingle-bar—or—with the 
‘haunch of our near leader ;’ and the young female person 
sitting in this phaeton was jerked out of her seat, instantly to 
fall into it again, while the young man sitting by her side 
remained wholly unmoved. That, reader, was our ‘ Vision of 
‘Sudden Death.’ 

Read in good earnest, the story has great power; but who 
that has come to so extremely mild and gentle a conclusion after 
so vast a preparation of horrors, can ever go over those pages 
again and, if not angry at the infinite trifling, be unmoved to 
laughter and scorn ? 

On ‘ Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts’ we have left 
ourselves no space to speak in detail, and are happy to be so 
effectually excused from so doing. It is long since we read it ; 
but its bloody horrors are still fresh, and are, even to this day, 
sometimes tyrannous. It is simply terrible in its power ; and 
for long after we read it, every night brought a renewal of the 
most real shuddering, the palsying dread, and the nightmare 
impotence with which its first perusal cursed us. And the 
blood! Ach! it is foul, foul as the pavement of hell. Let no 
man who has either a memory or an imagination make himself 
the victim of its prostituted might. The ‘ Mail Coach’ paper 
we can deliberately treat as a burlesque ; but it is none the less 
masterly in its presentation of images of fear that we think the 
presentation extremely ill-timed. Yet in both papers, as in 
many others from the same pen, is there a singular choice and 
dwelling by preference on things oppressive or revolting, ghostly 
or Satanic. 

But again and again does the question recur, How happened 
it that, with talents so numerous and rare to put out to usury for 
so long a term, the capital sum of De Quincey’s productions 
should be thus small? He was an appreciator of Wordsworth, 
he tells us, almost as soon as the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ first began 
their singing ; nearly sixty-three years since, that is. He wasa 
thoughtful student when John Foster published his first essays, 
was in Bristol at the time of their appearance, and made critical 
observations on them with pointedness and force. He left 
Oxford and took up his residence at the Lakes in 1808, being in 
his twenty-fourth year. He was certainly a student there, and 
has the reputation of having led the way as a literary medium 
between Germany and England. Some of his earliest literary 
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efforts, it is said, were translations from Lessing, Richter, and 
other German authors. They were commenced ‘while he was 
‘still a student at the Lakes, and were continued in growing 
‘abundance after he left them in 1819.’ He died in December, 
1859, and as he was an author up to the last, we cannot be 
overstating when we say that his period of production covered 
about forty whole years. And certainly these fifteen volumes 
make a goodly appearance. But open them, and you find a 
mélange that could hardly be more striking if it had been made 
up from all the varieties that cover a London book-stall. There 
are bits about everything; but from an accomplished scholar, 
who could write such English as De Quincey’s, and whose 
authorship extends through four whole decades of modern life 
and earnestness, we look for something more than bits. Yet 
what field of ancient or of modern history has De Quincey 
explored? what biography has he for ever re-written? what 
department of literary criticism has he permanently enriched ? 
to what moral principles has he contributed his quota of 
enforcement and power? Yet even these bits, though some of 
them of singular beauty and of unquestionable worth, are many 
of them as tawdry and poor as tinsel beaten thin. Those 
‘Templars’ Dialogues on Political Economy,’ those ‘ Letters to a 
‘Young Man whose Education has been Neglected, those un- 
happy novelettes, those hypercritical and most self-satisfied 
twaddlings with which Mr. De Quincey so frequently annotated 
himself—will no one do for them what their author proposed 
should be done for Dryden and Pope—put his pen through them 
for ever, so that they shall no longer offend the eyes and the 
minds of the readers of Thomas De Quincey ?* It cannot be said 
of them, indeed, that they have lost their interest, for they never 
had any ; but it may most truly be said—and it has in substance 
been said long before to-day—that they are painfully at war 
with the feelings with which one would wish to regard the 
author of the ‘ Confessions of the English Opium-eater.’ 

But the real answer to the question with which our last 
paragraph commenced is, we think, not difficult to find. It has 
long been found for ourselves in De Quincey’s slavish indulgence 


* ‘Tt is no longer advisable to reprint the whole of either Dryden or Pope. 
‘Not that we would wish to see their works mutilated. Let such as are selected 
‘be printed in the fullest integrity of the text. But some have lost their interest ; 
‘ others, by the elevation of public morals since the days of those great wits, are 
‘felt to be now utterly unfit for general reading. Equally for the reader’s sake 
‘and the poet’s, the time has arrived when they may be advantageously 
‘retrenched; for they are painfully at war with those feelings of entire and 
‘honourable esteem with which all lovers of exquisite intellectual brilliancy must 
‘ wish to surround the name and memory of Pope.’ 
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in laudanum. Our readers have seen what sort of picture it 
made this otherwise brilliant man present in the house. of his 
friend and host, Professor Wilson. But he was then on better 
behaviour, was ‘ reformed,’ had, according to the published state- 
ment of his ‘Confessions,’ ‘triumphed’ over his own fatal habit. 
And to some extent his boast was true ; for at the period of his 
greatest indulgence he was an eater or drinker of eight thousand 
drops of opium per diem. High numbers are rather a per- 
plexity to us, and these eight thousand daily drops represent to 
us only a vague enormity. We have taken pains to measure, 
accordingly, and find from a chemist’s graduated glass that one 
thousand drops, or four table-spoonfuls, is a fair filling for an 
ordinary wine-glass. Eight thousand drops, therefore, are, as 
nearly as may be, eight wine-glasses full ; and eight wine-glasses 
full, or about a pint and a half of hotel measure, as used for 
port wine, will represent Mr. De Quincey’s daily drench of 
poison, Can any human being wonder again at these utterly 
frivolous and poor results we have already complained of? It is 
true that De Quincey tried to get the better of this passion, and 
that on some days of his life not a drop of laudanum passed 
his lips. Yet those days after his twentieth year were 
quite the exception, it would appear, and were not only com- 
paratively but positively few. We confess it is to this we trace 
- the utter blighting of De Quincey’s life, his intellectual and (in 
some part) his moral ruin, not less than his pecuniary. On an 
occasion of extreme misery in early life Professor Wilson tried 
to escape from himself by this same opium contrivance. How 
the contrivance answered he tells us in a letter to a friend. 
‘ That blessed beverage played the devil with my intellects, and 
‘absolutely destroyed my capacity of distinguishing right from 
‘wrong, or what was serious from ludicrous. At times I was in 
‘the same state as if I were as drunk as Chloe; and at others, 
‘sober, sad, and sunk in misery and despuir. For ‘ blessed 
beverage ’—which in the hands of the physician it is possible it 
may be—read ‘cursed,’ and with scarcely any further change 
you may apply that sentence to Thomas De Quincey. 

It was from this, we cannot doubt, this maudlin stupefaction 
of his powers, that De Quincey derived his excessive and almost 
incredible discursiveness. Many persons lay down his works 
almost as soon as they have taken them up, from sheer inability 
to follow his eternal wanderings from the obvious path of his 
discourse. It is just as if, having to go from the Quadrant to 
Regent Circus, he should occupy a good quarter of an hour at the 
beginning by pointing your attention, first to Piccadilly, on the 
left, giving you sundry anecdotes of its chief inhabitants, and 
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then to Coventry Street on his right, reminding you that 
Coventry itself is not up there, but is exactly so many miles 
distant, and is notable for its ribbon-manufacture and for its 
tradition of the fair Godiva. You have, then, an account of the 
microscopic minuteness with which your informant has inquired 
into the occasion and circumstances of that celebrated ride, his 
conclusion as to the proper spelling of the lady’s Christian name, 
and as to whether she was or was not partially clothed on that 
unusual occasion. A conspiracy among some radical cabmen 
and omnibus drivers puts a welcome veto upon the remainder of 
this disquisition. The instinct of self-preservation has landed 
you on the pavement, and you cover fifty yards before Mr. 
De Quincey has sufficiently recovered himself to call your 
attention to Vigo Street, leading to Burlington Gardens and 
adjoining Burlington House. Now Burlington House, you must 
be aware, formerly belonged to the Cavendishes, and in their 
time a very great house it was. It was quite in the country; 
and you may find, if you please—though I believe I am almost 
the only person in the country that has read the book—you 
may find, however, in a ‘Life of Handel, that he gave an 
oratorio or a concert at Burlington House—of course by the 
Duke’s special invitation—and at that time it was quite an 
affair to get so far out of town. You had to have torchmen, 
and linkmen, and chairmen, and coachmen, and to carry arms 
on your own person in case of attack, and many strange things 
used to happen. The Cavendish that was created Devonshire 
was the one who rendered such essential service—I do not say 
praiseworthy, observe, but only essential—but, see, it is only a 
stone’s throw : we'll go and see it, and then And so on, 
returning in due or undue time to the point of departure, but 
only to get a history of Bremer Street, and to walk round 
Golden Square, and to keep up (unless, like a sensible man, you 
- are suddenly appalled to think of an engagement which you 
must keep at all-risks) the same episodical ‘ progress’ all the 
way to the end. The episodical style of writing may certainly 
coexist with fulness of memory and delicacy of association, but 
it can never coexist, except for brief intervals, with fulness of 
matter and earnestness of will. He who wants to fill up the 
hours, may amuse himself in his walks by going through all the 
by-paths and roundabout ways he can find: he who has work 
to do neither needs that poor resource nor has time or disposi- 
tion for it. 

We trace to opium, likewise, the singular degeneration of 
Mr. De Quincey’s taste. If he did not wholly lose the capacity 
for distinguishing between the serious and the ludicrous, he 
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certainly lost the capacity for distinguishing between silliness 
and solidity, and between good taste and bad. We know that 
taste is arbitrary to some extent, but the reader will agree with 
us notwithstanding ; for in occasional silliness Mr. De Quincey 
excels most men. Who that had not in good part taken leave 
of his senses could have produced, for example, the beginning of 
the final preface to the article on Lord Carlisle’s lecture, or the 
first few pages of the article itself? And there are dozens of 
other passages equally vain, equally puerile, equally fit for the 
shot-rubbish heap. Then the taste! the taste of this Oxford 
scholar, this friend and companion of Southey, and Wordsworth, 
and Lady Carberry, of this lover of ton. He regards Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, as having been ‘tainted to excess with the 
‘ scrofula of impracticable crotchets ; which, putting the ques- 
tion of justice wholly aside, is surely somewhat too disgusting. 
He speaks of ‘scoundrel bigots, who would also have smoked 
‘the purport of the book ;’ of a book sale in London, at which 
he found congregated ‘all the Fancy. Richard Bentley, first 
of Grecians, is ‘our Dick.’ Coleridge’s War Eclogue, ‘ Fire, 
‘Famine, and Slaughter, is a ‘devil’s squib,’ in which Mr. 
De Quincey supposes the introductory question of the poet 
addressed to the three sisters to be, ‘What are you up to? 
‘What’s the row?’ They answer that they are ‘fresh from 
‘ larking,’ and have had ‘a glorious spree ; ‘ Miss Famine is the 
‘girl for our money ; and after further dialogue, Fire loses her 
temper, and screams, ‘How, you bitches! is that all?’ Of 
course there is no such word in the poem, but ‘beldames’ 
appeared to Mr. De Quincey to be too mild in flavour. But 
leaving his ‘Bills, ‘ Dicks, ‘Jacks,’ ‘Johnnies, ‘big wigs,’ 
‘great guns,’ ‘almighty fixes,’ and so forth, as over numerous 
and tedious, we cannot pass in silence over Mr. De Quincey’s 
habitual insolence and coarseness whenever he has occasion to 
refer to Socrates and Plato. The former he pictures as drunken, 
gambling, and cock-fighting ; and adds, on behalf of Xantippe, 
that ‘to come home reeling from a fight, without a drachma in 
‘his pocket, would naturally provoke any woman.’ Elsewhere 
he writes,— 

‘Confining our notice to people of celebrity, we may say that 
the House of Socrates (Domus Socratica is the expression of Horace), 
were [!] those who next attempted to popularize Greek prose ; 
viz., the old gentleman himself, the founder of the concern, and his 
two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon. We acknowledge a sneak- 
ing hatred towards the whole household, founded chiefly on the 
intense feeling we entertain that all three were humbugs.’ 


There is abundance of other language of similar ‘merit, but 
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which we need not trouble ourselves to quote. After what he 
has read, our reader will, we think, coincide with the censure we 
think due to Mr. De Quincey’s taste, and will feel no surprise 
at hearing of the ‘ “ jaw ” ’—we are really ashamed to write it— 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, at being informed that the Greek 
Fathers, including Gregory Nazianzen and Chrysostom, were 
mere ‘Birmingham rhetoricians, and that ‘Robert Hall and 
‘Edward Irving, when printed, exhibit only the spasms of 
‘weakness.’ 

But greater than any or than all the other evils with which 
opium-eating cursed De Quincey was this, that it produced an 
utter confusion of the moral judgment and took away from him 
all moral earnestness. A man with a task and purpose before 
him, and who when he had found a thing to do did it with his 
might, was inexplicable to De Quincey, could not be in any way 
comprehended by him, and appeared at best ‘diabolically in 
‘earnest,’ fanatical, crazed. The first phrase he uses to de- 
scribe Dr. Arnold ; of fanatics he found several ; and of persons 
addicted to ‘crazes’ he met many. He might have gone 
through the world thanking God with much more reason than 
the inventor of the bad phrase, ‘ that he had as few settled con- 
‘ victions as any man of his acquaintance.’ It would be easy to 
prove what we have above said, over and over again; but as it 
can, after what we have already said and quoted, scarcely need 
proving, we shall refer only to a single paper of De Quincey’s, 
and that but briefly. No man could have written about Rhetoric 
as Mr. De Quincey has written, who had any proper sense of 
moral obligation, or any comprehension of either the perspicacity 
of persons not addicted to opium, or of their average sense of 
right and wrong. Though writing with Archbishop Whately’s 
treatise before him, he insists with the greatest confidence that 
‘where conviction begins the field of rhetoric ends; and, as to 
‘the passions, we contend that they are not within the province 
‘of rhetoric, but of eloquence:’ a decision and discrimination 
which are as puerile and superficial as they are dogmatical. A 
little later he writes, ‘ Whatever is certain, or matter of fixed 
‘ science, can be no subject for the rhetorician : where it is possi- 
‘ble for the understanding to be convinced, no field is open for 
‘ rhetorical persuasion.’ But surely it is very possible for men’s 
understandings to be convinced in many cases in which they are 
mot convinced; and undoubtedly many remain unconvinced 
simply for want of a clear and just statement of the relevant 
arguments. Now that method of statement may surely have a 
name : it has committed no such unpardonable sin, we hope, that 
it must needs wander through the whole world of letters for ever 
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hiding itself under the changing guises of periphrasis. It is 
generally agreed of late years to speak of it as rhetoric, and thus 
to exalt that art above the degradation into which the non-moral 
writers of many centuries had cast it. There may be false rhe- 
toric, assuredly, just as there may be counterfeit sovereigns ; but 
that is no reason why the name should be taken from the true 
and made the exclusive property of the false. Strictly speaking, 
there is a rhetorical way of stating even a geometrical demonstra- 
tion, and Euclid always adheres to it; for the right way, the con- 
vincing way, is the way of the true and honest rhetorician. To 
be eloquent is not to use fine words, but to speak or write so as 
to gain the end of speaking or writing. But to Mr. De Quincey 
it seems positively that eloquence is nothing better than ‘ the 
‘overflow of powerful feelings upon occasions fitted to excite 
‘them. Rhetoric, however, appears to him not even so much as 
that, but to be only ‘ the art of aggrandizing and bringing into 
‘ strong relief, by means of various and striking thoughts, some 
‘ aspect of truth which of itself is supported by no spontaneous 
‘ feelings, and therefore rests upon artificial aids. Of course we 
could not consider it unpardonable in Mr. De Quincey to attach 
to the word rhetoric a ditferent signification from that we attach 
to it ourselves. Butit is not a question of mere words or mean- 
ing. The thing is this: if Mr. De Quincey regarded rhetoric as 
the dishonest contrivance he describes, it was not worth his 
attention unless with a view to expose it. So far, however, from 
exposing it, he lets drop not a single word that would iead one 
to suppose he attached any moral significance to anything 
belonging to it.* In like manner through all his other writings. 
There is one word that never comes near them, and apparently 
never troubled the author of them: that word is Duty. We say 
it with extreme regret, but the truth is, we do not see how a 

* In confirmation of our view as to the singular confusion of Mr. De Quincey 
as to moral obligation and morality generally, we quote the following from his 
Appendix to an edition of the ‘ Confessions,’ dated 1853. The Appendix itself is 
dated 1822. It prefaces an acknowledgment that his vaunted ‘ triumph’ was 
never achieved, and may certainly be taken as a warrant for the author's qualiti- 
cations for discussing the artifices of which, according to himself, rhetoric always 
consists. ‘Those who have read the “Confessions” will have closed them with 
‘ the impression that I had wholly renounced the use of opium. This impression 
“TI meant to yo 1 and that for two reasons: first, because the very act of 
‘ deliberately recording such a state of suffering necessarily presumes in the 
‘ recorder a power of surveying his own case as a cool spectator, und a degree of 
‘ spirits for adequately describing it, which it would be inconsistent to suppose in 
* any person speaking from the situation of an actual sufferer ; secondly, because 
‘I, who had descended from so large a quantity as 8,000 drops to so small a one 
‘ (comparatively speaking) as a quantity ranging between 300 and 160 drops, 
* might well suppose that the victory was in effect achieved.’ The fact of the case 


seems to have been simply what Mrs. Gordon stated. Well might De Quincey 
consider himself a casuist. 
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man with any sense of this could either have written what 
Mr. De Quincey has written, or have done, under like conditions 
of time and faculty, so little as Mr. De Quincey hasdone. He 
took opium at first to mitigate pain: he continued to take it as 
a merely sensational gratification. It made him, as we fear, 
little better than an artist, and, in his own degraded sense of 
the word, little better than a rhetorician. In a life of nearly 
seventy-five years, dedicated from childhood to the pursuits of 
the scholar and the man of letters, he achieved and secured for 
himself neither the respect and affection of his contemporaries, 
nor the making of his fame with posterity, but simply a by- 
name which we trust may never be challenged by another, THE 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Arr. I1.—The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of 
George 1760—1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C.b. 
Two Vols. London: 1861—1863. 


A BOOK such as this has been long wanting, and the volumes 
before us supply the want, although they do not quite con- 
form to our ideal of Constitutional History. Mr. Hallam has 
made this generation familiar with the progress of our political 
system from Saxon times to the reign of George III. ; and in 
treatises of conspicuous merit he has traced the gradual expan- 
sion of our institutions until they attained that specific type 
which the Revolution impressed upon them. He has shown how 
the seeds of English liberty were sown in the ancient Saxon cus- 
toms, and, though overlaid in their fair growth, by the pressure 
of the Norman Conquest, how at length they revived and bore 
fruit in the England of our Plantagenet monarchs. He has 
pointed out how the ruin of feudalism, and the great changes 
of the sixteenth century, deprived our medieval polity of many 
of its principal securities ; and how, until after the Civil War, 
the usurpations of the Crown and the Church destroyed the 
balance of our Constitution. From thence he has unfolded the 
changes which culminated in 1688, when the establishment of a 
new dynasty and the settlement of Parliamentary government 
put an end to kingly absolutism in England, assured to her 
representative institutions, made her Constitution an aristocratic 
Commonwealth, and secured to Englishmen many of their liber- 
ties. And, incidentally with this great development, Mr. Hallam 
has traced the external growth of the British Empire in its 
various parts; and has noted accurately the forces and intlu- 
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ences, political, social, religious, and commercial, which continued 
to form our national life until the middle of the last century. 

In following up Mr. Hallam’s work, and tracing our Constitu- 
tional History from 1760 to the present period, Mr. May has 
done a valuable service to the student of our modern polity. It 
is true that when Mr. Hallam leaves us the limited monarchy 
and the Parliamentary government of England have been fully 
established ; that her cardinal institutions have been fixed ; that 
her national tendencies are clearly marked ; and that the 
changes in our Constitution which have taken place within a 
century, are slight compared with those which preceded them. 
But if we remember that during this period Parliamentary and 
Municipal Reform have been witnessed ; that a material progress 
and an intellectual activity unknown in any previous age have 
created interests and influences among us which our great- 
grandfathers never dreamed of ; that the Empire has been not 
only augmented and numerous provinces added to it, but that 
its colonial system has been metamorphosed ; and that social 
improvement, Free Trade, the diffusion of enlightenment and 
education, the expansion of civil and religious liberty, and the 
reformation of our municipal law, have been among the fruits of 
this time—we shall readily acknowledge that a supplement to 
Mr. Hallam’s works was necessary. And looking at these 
volumes as a whole, we are happy to say that Mr. May has 

rformed his task with much ability. He is an accurate and 
diligent collector of facts, and he sets them forth.in a pleasing 
manner ; his judgments upon them are remarkably sound ; and 
his views on social and political questions are eminently liberal, 
just, and generous. But he is somewhat wanting in depth of 
thought and in the faculty of generalization ; and he does not 
possess the art of combining his materials in an harmonious unity. 
The result is, that while his chapters on the different parts of 
our Constitution are admirable essays viewed separately, his work 
wants completeness of execution, and he is not able to repro- 
duce for us a vivid image of the polity of Great Britain, or to 
show how its complex machinery works together in combined 
action. 

Mr. May’s volumes open with a review of the status of the 
Crown since the accession of George III., and of its influence 
within the Constitution. We wish that this review had been pre- 
faced by a sketch of our polity, as a whole, towards the middle 
of the last century. We wish that Mr. May had brought before 
us the correlation and mutual dependence of the Monarchy under 
the House of Hanover, deprived of the divinity of kingship, yet 
not the less with elements of power—of the oligarchic Par- 
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liaments of the days of Walpole, well-nigh severed from the 
influence of opinion, yet in a certain sense representative and 
popular—of the Church, formidable in her legal ascendency, 
yet surrounded by a vigorous Nonconformity, which, though 


‘subject to galling disabilities, was nevertheless to a great extent 


free—and of a people as yet in semi-feudal dependence, yet, on 
the whole, not ill governed, and wanting only the spread of 
education to advance socially and politically. We wish that he 
had given us a picture of the old colonial government of England 
while the mercantile system still flourished, and had pointed out 
how Scotland and Ireland—the one but lately devastated by 
rebellion, the other in the bonds of sectarian domination—were 
as yet really disunited from the Empire. And a vivid descrip- 
tion of the social state of England when George III. was young 
would have been at this point of special value, inasmuch as it is 
in this particular that the national progress has been greatest, 
and the influence of this silent change has told most powerfully 
on our institutions. Perhaps, however, a sketch such as this— 
at once vigorous and comprehensive—was beyond the scope of 
Mr. May; and if so he was right not to attempt it; though it 
must be confessed that his method of treating our polity in its 
separate parts, without reference to its action as a whole, makes 
his work rather a political anatomy than in a high sense a 
Constitutional History. 

Mr. May’s chapters, however, upon the influence of the Crown 
during the last century, and his account of the effects of that 
influence, are very just and valuable in their conclusions. He 
observes correctly, that while the Revolution not only made the 
Houses of Parliament the supreme legislative power in the 
State, but also armed the House of Commons with a potent 
control over the Executive, it nevertheless left the Crown in 
possession of the actual executive government, and as such with 
immense authority. The Sovereign was the visible source of 
power : hecommanded the armaments of the State ; he was the 
nominal author of peace and war; and every positive exercise 
of Government, from dissolving Parliament to instituting a 
prosecution, was done in his name and with his supposed sanc- 
tion. Besides these. legal and imposing prerogatives, the Sove- 
reign moreover had as natural allies an ascendant Church, of 
which he was the head, and an aristocracy of enormous influence 
predominant in the national councils ; and, as the fountain of 
honour and office, he possessed a fund of wide-spread patronage, 
the effects of which need no comment. Accordingly the Revo- 
lution, even in theory, intrusted the Crown with great powers ; 
and if we remember that their exercise was subjected in the 
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last century to but little control from public opinion, and was 
only checked by Houses of Parliament composed exclusively of 
an aristocratic < bom we shall understand the elements of strength 
which the Monarchy still retained in our polity. 

Mr. May, however, observes with truth, that until the reign of 
George III. these elements of strength had been latent ever 
since the accession of the House of Hanover. For the two first 
Georges had been merely Doges ; their ministers had been the 
depositaries of their power ; and their vast patronage had been 
expended in establishing the ascendency of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Moreover they never possessed the authority that rests 
upon the loyalty of the nation, and the interests naturally most 
congenial to the Crown considered them as aliens or usurpers, 
It is not surprising that at the accession of George III. no states- 
man or thinker should have supposed that the Crown would 


£ suddenly regain its powers, would make its influence deeply felt, 
¢ and would become, if not dominant, at least most potent in the 
é Constitution. And yet this phenomenon soon appeared, and 
" the history of the reign of George IIL. is the history of the will 
. of the Sovereign impressing deeply the national councils, and 
4 largely influencing the destiny of the Empire. Before the King 
ie had reigned three years the great ministry of Chatham had been 
‘ broken up, a favourite of the Crown had been thrust in his place, 
i the oligarchy of the Whigs had been overthrown, and a peace 
e distasteful to the mass of the nation had been veted by a 
i courtly Parliament. The American war, as is well known, 


lk was prolonged against the wishes of Lord North and the 
ie opinions of the majority in Parliament, by the obstinacy of 
i George UII. alone ; and the Coalition of 1784 was first dismissed 
and then defeated by reason of the same agency. So, too, the 
wars of the French Revolution were due, at least to a great 
extent, to the personal feelings of the Sovereign ; and the same 
i influence caused the fall of Pitt’s administration in 1801, and 


retarded for a number of years the peaceful settlement of the 
Catholic question. Nor did this power of the Crown cease with 
the rule of the Monarch who had revived it: on the contrary, it 
was transmitted to his successor ; and George IV., when Regent 
and King, gave ample proof of its extent and vigour. As Mr. 
May observes correctly, the administrations of the close of the 
Regency looked rather to the Crown for support than to the 
aristocracy or people ; and the power of the Crown was so great 
that it outweighed their double influence. Thus George IV. 
committed Parliament to abet a disgraceful attack upon his wife 
which all classes of the nation resented ; he long shaped our 
foreign policy ; and like his father he was enabled to retard for 
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years the grant of Catholic Emancipation. It was not, in truth, 
until the present reign that the direct personal interference of 
the Sovereign in guiding the government of the Empire has 
ceased to be felt in the Constitution. 

Mr. May has stated correctly enough the causes of this revival 
of power, which were partly accidental and partly permanent. 
The ascendency suddenly gained by George III. was due in part 
to the fervid loyalty which reawakened in favour of his person, 
and rallied round his throne large masses of the nation who had 
hitherto spurned the House of Hanover. It was due in part to 
the secret dislike entertained by the people for the oligarchy 
which had been dominant since the Revolution, and which urged 
them to look for better things from the personal government of 
the Sovereign. It was also due in part to the fact that the 
passions of the King and the people were often united upon the 
occasions when the Crown most distinctly made itself felt ; as, for 
instance, during the American war, the crisis of the French 
Revolution, and the agitation of the Catholic question. But the 
main and paramount cause of it is to be found in the state of the 
national representation, which enabled a Sovereign of strong 
character, of little scruple, and with immense patronage, to 
possess himself of the springs of government, and to move them 
very much at his pleasure. If we bear in mind that the Parlia- 
ments of that age were filled with the nominees of the aris- 
tocracy, and with the dependants of the Court ; that, while they 
wielded the power of the State, they were not really responsible 
to the nation; that, meeting with closed doors and free from 
opinion, they were in close proximity to the palace, and especially 
liable to corruption and influence ; and that the Sovereign who 
was at their head was the recognised source of honour and 
emolument, and had set himself with steady perseverance to win 
them over to his will—we shall not wonder that George III. was 
enabled to boast that he was ‘really a king,’ though shackled by 
the forms of the Constitution. It was this peculiar condition of 
Parliament, conjoined with the patronage of the Executive, that 
made the Crown so dominant at this time; and as Parliament 
has been since reformed it is hardly probable that the phe- 
nomenon will recur; though, as Mr. May very truly remarks, 
the great and increasing patronage of the Crown might, under a 
different reign from the present, be not altogether free from 
danger to the true equipoise of our polity. 

It is needless to say that the great influence which George III. 
acquired and exercised was not for the good of the Empire, for 
this is written on the face of our history. But the question 
remains, Was it Constitutional—was it within the recognised limits 
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of our polity? We may safely answer that it was not, though, 
with Mr. May, we may fairly acquit the King of any positive 
design to interfere with Constitutional government. George IIL, 
not altogether without success, aspired to be really, as he was in 
name, the executive ruler of the Empire ; to guide exclusively 
its foreign policy, and direct, under compliant Parliaments, the 
tenour of its domestic legislation. It must be evident, on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that this would gradually lead to the abrogation 
of every Constitutional check on the Sovereign, and would render 
the Legislature merely passive ; and, accordingly, the object of 
George I1I.—an object which he partly attained—must be con- 
demned as unconstitutional. What the King did not perceive at 
all—what none of his courtly ministers told him—was, that his 
power, even within the bounds which the Revolution had set to 
it, was not an absolute or irresponsible power, but a trust for the 
benefit of the nation ; and therefore, when as head of the Execu- 
tive he claimed a right to direct the government, without ac- 
countability to any one, he forgot that this was violating the 
principle that the part of the Crown was to rule, indeed, but to 
rule solely in the general interests. This was the real error of 
George III. ; an error which in a Sovereign in our day would be 
inexcusable and not to be borne, but which in his reign, when 
opinion was weak, and the voice of Parliament ill expressed the 
real wishes and desires of the nation, was in a Sovereign com- 
paratively venial. 

The practical use of reviewing the history of the influence of 
the Crown since the accession of George III. is, of course, to 
determine how, far that influence may affect our existing Consti- 
tution at tbe present or some future period. We rather gather 
from Mr. May that he thinks that influence is still on the in- 
crease, on account of the augmentation of the patronage which 
is being yearly added to the Crown; and that possibly a sove- 
reign might arise who could use the power intrusted to him to 
corrupt the Legislature and endanger our polity. Now without 
denying that the Crown has obtained a large direct accession of 
strength, in consequence of the increase of its patronage, and 
that indirectly its power is enormous on account of the qualities 
of the reigning Sovereign, there are reasons why in the present 
day a Monarch of England would find it most difficult to pre- 
dominate again in the national councils, or to sway the destinies 
of the Empire to the detriment of the national interests. For 
though the Crown in all ordinary times will retain the whole 
prestige of Government, and assuredly will be exceedingly 
powerful in a Constitution still essentially aristocratic, and in 
Parliaments of the existing type, still public opinion in our 
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generation is of such irresistible strength in England, and rests 
on foundations so firmly settled, that it would probably baffle 
any sinister attempt to govern against the wishes of the nation. 
The days are past when a George III. could aim at ruling ex- 
actly as he pleased, and could partially accomplish his end ; 
for in the present time the ultimate power that determines the 
course of the national action is the will of its more enlightened 
classes, as yet happily undebased by democracy ; and this will, 
expressed in its organs, is so potent and beyond influence, that 
we trust it would always prove a barrier against any undue 
efforts to aggrandize the power of the Monarchy or to make it 
paramount in the Constitution. At least this we may say with 
confidence : so long as opinion is what it is now, no Sovereign 
will be able to cross it directly, and to acquire anything like 
unconstitutional preponderance; and we may hope that this 
mighty force will be always able to counterbalance any fresh 
accessions of strength to the Monarchy, considered as the head 
of the Executive. 

Passing over some valuable chapters on the subjects of the 
family arrangements and revenues of the Crown—with respect 
to which we cordially agree with Mr. May’s strictures on the 
Royal Marriage Act—we may next glance at the Constitutional 
History of the Estate of the Realm that is second in rank—the 
House of Lords—since 1760. Mr. May has described concisely 
and well the great expansion which has taken place in this 
august assembly since the accession of George III., both in the 
addition of the Irish Representation and in the creation of 
modern Peerages. The fact is, that the House of Lords, which 
at no period of English history resembled an exclusive hereditary 
chamber, has, owing to the change of the last hundred years, 
become like the old Roman Senate, in which the members of 
patrician families were combined with a new aristocracy com- 
posed of the most illustrious citizens. And though the House of 
Lords has lost a great deal of its authority in controlling the votes 
of the House of Commons, and in this way is no doubt unable to 
exercise power as openly as of old, it has gained greatly in the 
opinion of the nation, and perhaps is indirectly as powerful as it 
has been in any previous period. This strength it owes to the 
wisdom with which it has on the whole performed its functions 
since the memorable crisis of 1832, to the illustrious traditions 
which give it dignity, to the fact that it is a real aristocracy, to 
the improvement in the habits and tastes of the noblemen of the 
present day compared with those of their great-grandfathers, and 
to the vast territorial possessions, supported by innumerable in- 
terests, which belong to the collective Peerage. A senate in the 
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best and highest sense, and possessing nothing of the character 
of feudalism except its dignity and chivalrous honour, the House 
of Lords is now really popular, and is rightly esteemed by the 
mass of the nation as an order of distinguished citizens who give 
support to the Crown and the law, and act as a useful Court of 
Review in supervising the work of Legislature. 

But the true position of the House of Lords, illustrious and 
distinguished as it is, is that emphatically of a check only—of a 
balancing force against popular excesses, and against crude and 
hasty legislation. Although no doubt an Estate of the Realm, 
and as such capable of initiating legislation or of resisting any 
Bill, the House of Lords, both Constitutionally and with regard 
to its own interests also, should never attempt to dictate to the 
nation, or set itself against its judgment, provided it be expressed 
clearly. And the reason is, that the House of Lords is at once 
the weakest Estate of the Realm and also the least directly re- 
sponsible : it is not as strong as the Crown or the Commons, yet 
it is not capable of immediate control ; and from this it happens 
that if the House of Lords interfere with the wishes of the 
people, it is Alike exposed to a dangerous pressure and difficult 
to make amenable to opinion. When a juncture like this has 
arisen the House has been placed in a critical position which all 
friends of our polity must deprecate ; it has seemed an incum- 
bering obstacle to government ; and the only way to avoid this 
is to shun a collision with the other Estates, and to do no more 
than temper their action. Should the House of Lords pertina- 
ciously insist on setting itself against the national will, the only 
expedient known to the Constitution is that of a creation of 
Peers, a violent and anomalous remedy which, unlike a change 
of ministers or a dissolution, leaves permanent traces of mischief 
behind it. We agree, however, with Mr. May, that such a remedy 
is unavoidable should the House of Lords unwisely oppose—as it 
threatened to do in 1832—any measure necessary to the interests 
of the nation. 


‘So far as the House of Lords is concerned, a creation of Peers by 
the Crown on extraordinary occasions is the only equivalent which 
the Constitution has provided for the change and renovation of the 
House of Commons by a dissolution. In no other way can the 
opinions of the House of Lords be brought into harmony with those 
of the people. In ordinary times the House of Lords has been 
gradually converted to the political opinions of the dominant party 
in the State by successive creations; but when a crisis arises in 
which the party of whose sentiments it is the exponent is opposed to 
the majority of the House of Commons and the country, it must 
either yield to the pressure of public opinion, or expose itself to the 
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hazard of a more sudden conversion. Statesmen of all parties would 
condemn such a measure, except in cases of grave and perilous 
necessity ; but should the emergency be such as to demand it, it 
cannot be pronounced unconstitutional.’ 


Mr. May’s account of the House of Commons since 1760, of 
its Constitutional position in the State, of its organic change in 
1832, and of the silent but mighty revolution which it has 
passed through within this century, will repay a careful perusal. 
When George IIT. ascended the throne that House had been for 
two generations the acknowledged principal agent in govern- 
ment : it was the main source and origin of legislation ; through 
its control upon the public purse, and over the armaments of the 
State, it could always check the action of the Executive ; and in 
the weapons of impeachment and censure it held a security for the 
responsibility of ministers. But while its authority had been 
assured, its character had been much altered ; and it had degene- 
rated from its true type as the representative of the national 
interests. It had fallen under the influence of oligarchies of all 
kinds, aristocratic and municipal ; it was also, as the event showed, 
peculiarly liable to the power of the Crown; and while it had 
become all-powerful, it had very little sympathy with the people, 
and was under little responsibility to them. Instead, to use the 
language of Burke, ‘ of being a check for the popular interests, it 
‘had become a check on the people;’ instead of proving a 
national representation, it had become the mighty and scarce 
responsible instrument of interests more or less oligarchic, well- 
nigh free from the opinion of an age in which opinion was as 
yet feeble. 

That such an assembly should sanction corruption, that it 
should be penetrated with corrupt influences, and that it should 
have been weak to resist an Executive skilfully and recklessly 
guided, can surprise no one who remembers its constitution. 
The elections were a scene of profligate bribery ; and the number 
of electors was so small, that it is said that in Scotland a thou- 
sand votes, and in England six thousand only, returned a clear 
and positive majority. In the nomination and rotten boroughs 
there was not the semblance of popular election ; and even in 
many of the largest boroughs the influence of the great corpora- 
tions was all-powerful to return a candidate. The nobility, too, 
predominated in the counties ; and in almost all the great seaports 
the Crown had immense influence through the dockyard and the 
customs’ officers. And while this was the basis of the representa- 
tion, the representatives were themselves exposed to influences 
from the Court and the aristocracy which, being unchecked, were 
irresistible. In an assembly sitting with closed doors there were 
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many capable of taking bribes ; and for others there were crowds 
of places and pensions, now considerably diminished. These 
votes could be bought by contracts and sinecures ; nor was there 
any counterbalancing force in the sense of responsibility to the 
nation to overweigh these powerful incentives: on the contrary, 
the judgment of the Court or the minister was commonly the 
only standard of opinion. Can we wonder, therefore, that such 
an assembly, at once packed, corrupt, and irresponsible, should 
have been usually the instrument of Government, and, after 
escaping from the Whig magnates, should have fallen under the 
control of George III. and become the general agent of his policy ? 

Nevertheless, though the House of Commons of this age was 
far too much the satellite of the Executive, and over and over 
again perverted its power to objects hostile to the general wel- 
fare, it was not a passive engine of Government, nor altogether 
wanting to its purpose. For, in the first place, it retained the 
power and traditions of a popular assembly; and these have 
always proved most potent to check the illegitimate action of a 
Government. In the next place, it always drew towards it some 
men of the highest ability and integrity, who were above every 
sinister influence, and who continued in an opposition that largely 
directed the national policy. And lastly, penetrated as it was 
by corruption, and filled with unpopular elements, it counted 
several popular constituencies ; and indirectly it was made res- 
ponsible—whenever a general election took place—to the judg- 
ment of the entire of the nation. And how powerful that 
opinion could be, was, even in the reign of George IIL, exem- 
plified in some memorable instances ; as the fate of the Coalition 
im 1784, and the crusade against the French Revolution. In 
fact, the House of Commons of this age, though no image of the 
national interests, and often guilty of violating its trust, had the 
vital germs of a Constitutional assembly, and never sunk to a 
Register of Government. 

The relations of a House of Commons such as this with the 
Crown, the Peerage, and the rest of the nation, were such as 
might have been expected from it. Its action was usually in 
support of power, however harshly and unscrupulously used, 
though this action was often crossed and impeded by the pro- 
tests of a well-organized opposition. The legislative measures 
of which it was the author were for the most part in the interest 
of the Crown, or of narrow oligarchic classes ; though here, too, we 
can trace occasionally the presence of an antagonist policy. As 
regards, however, the real people, its attitude was almost always 
indifferent, or marked with a hostile jealousy which betrayed 
how its true character had been altered. But few popular 
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measures can be ascribed to the House of Commons of the reign 
of George III, and it must be charged with many that were 
unpopular, and, moreover, arbitrary and tyrannical. The long 
and scandalous persecution of Wilkes, the affair of the Middlesex 
Election, the jealousy felt at the publication of the Reports, the 
monstrous claims of breach of privilege, the steady opposition to 
Reform of Parliament, the dislike shown to the emancipation of 
the negro, the frequent protests against religious liberty, the exten- 
sion of the Penal Code, and the coercive acts of Pitt and Castle- 
reagh—all these things, which occurred in this reign, stamp the 
character of the House of Commons of our grandfathers. 

The history of the last fifty years records how a House of 
Commons such as this has been restored to its true type, and 
made a real representative of the nation. The Reform Act was 
the positive law which changed the constitution of the House, 
and based it upon the middle classes—still powerfully influenced 
from above and below—not on the narrow foundation of an 
oligarchy. But the Reform Act was only one of the means which 
have metamorphosed the House of Commons and have placed it 
in its natural position. Another, and by far the most potent, 
has been the vast and rapid expansion of popular ideas, educa- 
tion, and progress, which has been witnessed within this country, 
and which has brought the power of the constituencies to bear 
most regularly upon ‘their representatives. Mr. May thus notices 
this great revolution :— 


‘A permanent change in the condition of the people was gradu- 
ally increasing their influence in public affairs. Education was 
being rapidly extended, and all classes were growing more enlight- 
ened. . . . The revolutionary spirit of France, itself again 
the result of deeper causes, had spread with epidemic subtlety in the 
civilized world. Ancient monarchies had been overthrown and 
kings discrowned as in a drama. The traditional reverence of the 
people for authority had been shaken ; their idols had been cast down. 
In every country—whatever its form of government—democracy 
was gaining strength in society, in the press, and in the sentiments 
of the people. In England, harmonizing with free institutions, it 
gave strength to the popular cause, and ultimately secured the 
triumph of liberty.’ 


A subordinate but a powerful means has been the publication 
of the debates and all the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
which makes it directly subject to opinion. 


‘The entire people are now present, as it were, and assist in the 
deliberations of Parliament. An orator addresses not only the 
assembly of which he is a member, but through them the civilized 
world. Publicity has become one of the most important instru- 
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ments of Parliamentary government. The people are taken into 
counsel by Parliament, and concur in approving or condemning the 
laws which are there proposed ; and thus the doctrine of Hooker is 
verified to the very letter: ‘‘ Laws they are not which public appre- 
ciation hath not made so.” While publicity secures the ready accept- 
ance of good laws by the people, the passing of bad laws of which 
the people disapprove is beyond the power of any minister. Long 
before a measure can be adopted by the Legislature it has been 
approved or condemned by the public voice; and living and acting 
in public, Parliament under a free representation has become as 
sensitive to public opinion as a barometer to atmospheric pressure.’ 


These three great facts—Parliamentary Reform, the vast ex- 
pansion of popular ideas, and the publicity given to the proceed- 
ings of Parliament—have made the House of Commons of this 
day a real image of the national interests. Of its legislation 
we shall speak hereafter; but we quote Mr. May’s correct 
description of its general attitude towards the people :— 


‘The settlement of 1832 has secured the great object of represen- 
tation—good government. Wise and beneficent measures have been 
passed: enlightened public opinion has been satisfied. The repre- 
sentation is theoretically incomplete; but Parliament has been 
brought into harmony with the interests and sympathies of the 
people. It has nearly approached Mr. Burke’s standard, according 
to whom ‘the virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons 
consist in its being the express image of the feelings of a nation.’’’ 


The consequences of this remarkable change have been to 
strengthen the House of Commons by resting it on a broader 
basis, to make its sway both milder and greater, and yet not to 
weaken the Executive, because the Executive is now drawn by a 
gentle but irresistible pressure to act in harmony with the will of 
the nation. In fact, the House of Commons now rules; but it rules 
on the whole with moderation and reason ; and while all persons 
in the State obey it, it claims a willing and kindly obedience. 
This doubtless approaches the true ideal; and yet it must be 
ever borne in mind, as Mr. May shows with truth, that the House 
of Commons can only retain its present popular and command- 
ing status by keeping in its true relation, as the representative 
of national interests. Accordingly, as education and progress still 
further penetrate among the masses, they should gradually receive 
the franchise ; and though at present Parliamentary Reform 
is not sought by any class in the nation, our statesmen should 
recollect that it must come, and should take care that the Popular 
Estate shall always be in harmony with its purpose. Nor should 
we forget that the present House of Commons is not altogether 
free from corruption: the taint of bribery clings to some con- 
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stituencies ; and while the representatives are pure, there is 
much impurity among the electors. This is an evil to be care- 
fully watched ; and another, perhaps, is the difficulty of obtaining 
a supply in the actual House of Commons of young men fit to 
be trained in politics. Let us hope, however, with Mr. May, 
that this one excellence of the unreformed Parliament, which is 
apparently wanting to us now, will be found again in the Re- 
formed House of Commons. 

From the great secular institutions of England, we pass— 
though not in the sequence of this work—to review her Eccle- 
siastical polity for the period since 1760. Mr. May’s sketch of 
the status of the Church and of the different Nonconformist 
communions, of their correlative and various fortunes, and of the 
changes that have passed over them, deserves very high commen- 
dation for its liberal tone and impartial spirit. When George III. 
ascended the throne the old notion that the State should enforce 
religious unity among its subjects had been gradually fading 
away ; in the instance of the Protestant Nonconformists a quali- 
fied toleration of worship had been secured; and even in the case 
of the Roman Catholics the exercise of their ritual had been 
winked at, although it was subject to severe penalties. The days 
of Laud and Whitgift had passed, and the tolerant and sceptical 
spirit of the age prevented the use of the persecuting laws 
which still thickly crowded the Statute Book, and allowed a 
reasonable freedom of worship. And it is fair to add that 
this general freedom was due, nut only to the indifference of 
those who held the reins of Government to Christianity in any 
form, but also in part to the true liberality of several contem- 
porary thinkers and statesmen, and in part to the peculiar 
character of the Revolution of 1688, which almost necessarily 
tended to Latitudinarianism. On the whole, while the Church 
of Rome in France was still actively persecuting heretics, the 
different religious communions in England were usually per- 
mitted liberty of worship. 

But while this scanty toleration had been gained, the true 
principle of religious liberty—that the State should be equal to 
all its subjects, without regard to religious distinctions—had 
hardly entered the domain of thought, and was disavowed 
in the national practice. If the State had not a mission to 
persecute, it had to make conformity with the Church a 
condition of complete citizenship; nay, to impose social and 
political disabilities on those who ventured to dissent from the 
Establishment. It is needless to recapitulate the laws which 
even in England reduced the Roman Catholic to the level 
well-nigh of an alien, prevented him from purchasing a freehold, 
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and excluded him not only from the service of the State, 
but also from every liberal profession. And the status of the 
Protestant Nonconformist, though not nearly so galling as this, 
was nevertheless exceedingly vexatious. His form of Chris- 
tianity was merely tolerated, and he was exempted from religious 
persecution by reason only of compliance with conditions of 
a stringent or humiliating nature. He was shut out from 
most offices of the State, from all the places of national educa- 
tion, and from every municipal franchise, as well as from a seat 
in the House of Commons. Nay, even in the arrangements of 
social life this civil degradation existed: the Dissenter could 
worship at his tolerated chapel, but he was forced to marry in the 
face of the Establishment ; and the place which the prayers of 
his pastor had hallowed was not ‘consecrated ground’ for his 
burial. It is hardly possible to overestimate the vexation and 
oppressiveness of these restrictions, political, social, nay, do- 
mestic ; and occasionally,as Mr. May informs us, they were made 
instruments of the vilest wrong, though in the instance men- 
tioned by him the injustice was redressed ultimately. We 
quote the passage as an example of the status held by 
Protestant Nonconformity, in reference alike to law and opinion, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century :— 


‘The City of London had perverted the Corporation Act into an 
instrument of extortion, by electing Dissenters to the office of 
sheriff, and exacting fines when they refused to qualify. No less than 
£15,000 had thus been levied before the Dissenters resisted this imposi- 
tion. The law had made them ineligible: then how could they 
be fined for not serving? The City courts upheld the claims of the 
Corporation: but the Dissenters appealed to the Court of Judges 
or Commissioners’ delegates, and obtained a judgment in their 
favour. In 1759 the Corporation brought the cause before the 
House of Lords in a writ of error. The Judges being 
consulted, only one could be found to support the claims of 


the Corporation, and the House of Lords unanimously affirmed — 


the judgment of the court below. In moving the judgment 
of the House Lord Mansfield thus defined the legal rights of 
Dissenters: ‘‘ Jt is now no crime for a man to say he is a Dissenter ; 
nor is it any crime for him not to take the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England.”’’ 


It is needless to dwell on the character of the Establishment, 
which, fenced round by the civil disabilities of all those who 
dissented from it, was a specimen of harsh sectarian domination. 
Mr. May’s picture is, we think, too favourable. Let him contrast 
it with that of Mr. Massey, and with the contemporary literature 
of the age, and we venture to hope that he will retouch 
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it. We believe that the Establishment of that day was full 
of the multiplied vices which attend a system of Protection 
in Religion: Pharisaism and Lukewarmness, Intolerance and 
Idleness, Dependence on the carnal weapons of Power, and not 
on the spiritual armoury of Faith, and Maladministration in 
every department. 

Of the moral revolution which has since passed over the 
Established Church and the Nonconformist communions, we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. But looking at them 
solely as institutions—as parts of an ecclesiastical polity—we may 
say that, since the year 1760, the legal changes they have gone 
through have deprived the Establishment of her most offensive 
prerogatives, and have given much relief to the Nonconformist 
Churches, without, at the same time, placing all the Churches in 
England upon a satisfactory footing. Many years have passed 
since freedom of worship has become the birthright of every 
Englishman ; and no positive penalty is now laid on the cele- 
bration of any Christian service. The notion that conformity 
with Anglicanism should be a test of complete citizenship, and 
therefore that political disabilities should be imposed upon 
Nonconformists, has also been very nearly exploded ; and with 
very few exceptions the Dissenter and Roman Catholic are not 
debarred from obtaining any office under the Crown, or from 
holding any municipal franchise. By the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and by the grant of Catholic Emancipation, 
the House of Commons is no longer now a lay synod of 
Anglican Churchmen, and Nonconformists of all kinds can 
attain dignity in the various professions, and be qualified 
for the public service. And, at the same time, the social 
disabilities which were so grievous to Nonconformists have been 
for the most part removed ; the Roman Catholic Penal Code 
has been abolished; and the laws which affected Dissenters’ 
marriages, which excluded them from the National Universities, 
and which only just tolerated their Churches, have been either 
repealed or modified. The impost of Tythe has, moreover, been 
commuted entirely in the interest of the Nonconformist ; and 
while these changes have been redressing the inequalities of the 
English Churches, the organization of the Establishment has 
been altered considerably by the Ecclesiastical Commission ; a 
reform very beneficial to her revenues, and a legal rebuke to her 
claims to ascendency. 

But while the old ecclesiastical polity of England has been 
thus breaking up, and religious freedom and civil equality have 
been gradually acquired by Nonconformists, the perfect religious 
liberty we have adverted to has not yet been fully eradicated. 
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Admitting that an Established Church may be a necessity in our 
Constitution, or at least that it has become inwoven with 
our national life, that is no reason why the State should leave it 
in possession of peculiar prerogatives which offend Noncon- 
formists to its doctrines. And admitting further that Noncon- 
formist communions may have no title to a revenue from the 
State, that is no reason why they should be bound to contribute 
directly to the Establishment in a manner especially displeasing 
to them. Let the Church retain her connection with the State, 
and enjoy exclusively her State provision; but her claims 
to Church-rates, and her laws as to Burials, are evidences of 
her illegitimate ascendency. We quote Mr. May’s very just 
remarks upon the law of Nonconformist Burials :— 


‘Nowhere was the painfulness of schism more deeply felt on 
either side. The clergyman reluctantly performed the solemn 
service of the Church in presence of mourners who seemed to 
mock it even in their sorrow. Nay, some of the clergy—having 
scruples not warranted by the laws of their Church—even refused 
Christian burial to those who had not received baptism at the hands 
of a priest in holy orders. On his side the Dissenter recoiled from 
the consecrated ground and the offices of the Church. Bitterness 
and discord followed him to the grave and pounced on his ashes. 
In country parishes this painful contact of the Church with Noncon- 
formity was unavoidable ; but in populous towns Dissenters were 
earnest in providing themselves with separate burial-grounds 
and unconsecrated parts of cemeteries. And latterly they have 
further sought for their own ministers the privilege of performing the 
burial service in the parish churchyard with the permission of the 
incumbent. In Ireland ministers of all denominations have long 
had access to the parish burial-grounds. Such a concession was 
necessary to meet the peculiar relations of the people of that 
country to the Church; but in England it has not hitherto found 
favour with the Legislature.’ 


From England we pass to a brief review of the Constitutional 
History of Scotland and Ireland. Of the former country there 
is little to be said; the reform of the Scotch constituencies by 
the great change of 1832, and the extension of trial by jury in 
Scotland, being the points most worthy of special notice. But 
the revolution in the system of government which has taken 
place since 1760 in Ireland deserves peculiar attention from the 
student ; and we can highly commend the chapter of Mr. May 
upon the subject. The Constitution of Ireland before the 
Union was that of a corrupt and selfish oligarchy, dependent on 
England for protection, and treated by England as dependent, 
yet divided from a subject nation by the double barrier of race 
and religion. Every institution of the country was framed to 
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sustain the subjection of the oligarchy to the Empire, and 
at the same time to assure their ascendency over their Roman 
Catholic and Celtic fellow-countrymen. The Irish Parliament 
was merely the satellite of the powerful assembly that sat at 
Westminster ; it could not originate a single measure ; it lasted 
during the reign of the Sovereign ; and it was openly bought and 
sold by the Castle. The Irish judicature was subject to the 
King’s Bench and the other superior courts in England; and 
the government of Ireland was in fact carried on by a clique of 
officials in London and Dublin, among whom the Irish arch- 
bishops were prominent. Moreover, as has repeatedly happened, 
commercial dependence was added to political; the trade of 
Ireland was sacrificed to the selfishness and narrow jealousies of 
the mercantile system; and Ireland was prevented from ex- 
changing her produce with our Colonial Empire, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, with Great Britain. Meanwhile the mass of 
the nation groaned beneath the yoke of Protestant ascendency, 
expressed in the dominant Episcopalian Church and in a State 
that excluded them from her pale ; and though the Protestant 
Dissenters of the North were in a very much better condition, 
they, too, were exposed to some of the grievances of a Penal 
Code which, aimed at Catholicism, affected them with oblique 
severity. 

Mr. May narrates concisely and well how this monstrous 
system of misgovernment received first a severe blow at the 
crisis of the American war, and gave place to the delusive 
Constitution which was known by the name of Irish Inde- 
pendence. The Revolution of 1782 for a moment gave a 
factitious importance to the oligarchic Protestants of Ireland, 
and probably accomplished this much good, that it made them 
turn to the Roman Catholic nation for support against a 
common enemy ; but it proved in the end completely abortive. 
The Irish Parliament, when nominally free, was really little less 
dependent than before; instead of being openly purchased it 
was bought secretly and at a higher price ; and that was all the 
substantial difference. No great reforms or remedial measures 
are associated with its ignoble existence ; it remained to the 
last what it always had been, the assembly of a dominant 
caste ; and the only improvement it received in 1782 was the 

owth of a brilliant opposition within it who became useful in 
the British Senate. So, too, the judicial and commercial inde- 
pendence which Ireland acquired in 1782 was of no real 
advantage to the country: the judges appointed by the minister 
of the day were only too ready to do what he pleased in a 
nation where opinion was impotent ; and commerce could find 
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no place among a people reduced to extreme penury. As for 
the real nation—the Roman Catholic Celts—the Revolution of 
1782 did nothing whatever for their cause except animate the 
spirit of Grattan ; they remained as before under the double 
yoke of the Established Church and the Protestant squirearchy ; 


and though they obtained the franchise in 1793, it was only to - 


become the tools of their masters. Nor was the change of much 
avail to get rid of the disabilities of the Irish Dissenters. 

In 1800, as every one knows, the Union was the occasion of 
bringing this unhappy country into the bosom of the Empire. 
For many years the first great remedy for curing the manifold 
evils of Ireland—the getting rid of Protestant ascendency and 
placing her sects on a more equal footing—was retarded by the 
bigotry of George III. ; but at last the grant of Catholic Emanci- 
pation laid the basis of a real improvement. Since then the 
Irish representation has been reformed ; the corporate strong- 
holds of Protestant ascendency have been replaced by new 
corporations ; the disqualifications of all Dissenters from the 
Establishment have been either removed or reduced; the 
greatest possible anxiety has been shown by Government to 
redress the wrongs of the past ; and measures of the most liberal 
kind have aimed at Ireland’s economic emancipation. And if 
the historian must still admit that several traces of the past 
survive ; that the mischief caused by the long domination of race 
and sect have not disappeared ; and if, moreover, no thinker can 
doubt that the question of the Church Establishment in Ireland 
must sooner or later call for legislation—we may proudly point 
to the last sixty years as a period during which the advance of 
Treland in every element of prosperity has been most remarkable 
and gratifying. We quote Mr. May’s correct summary :— 


‘In the midst of all discouragements, in spite of clamours and 
misrepresentation, in defiance of hostile factions, the Executive and 
the Legislature have nobly striven to effect the political and social 
regeneration of Ireland. The great English parties have vied with 
each other in carrying out this policy. Remedial legislation for 
Treland, and the administration of her affairs, have, at some periods, 
engrossed more attention than the whole British Empire. Anciert 
feuds have yet to be extinguished, and religious divisions healed ; 
but nothing has been wanting that the wisdom and beneficence of 
the State could devise for ensuring freedom, equal justice, and the 
privileges of the Constitution, to every class of the Irish people. 
Good laws have been well administered; franchises have been 
recognised as rights, not admitted as pretences. Equality has 
been not a legal thing but an unquestioned fact.’ 


From Scotland and Ireland we pass naturally to glance at the 
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Constitutional History of the colonies and dependencies of the 
Empire. This history since the accession of George III. has 
been chequered with many vicissitudes ; and it has been marked 
by a complete revolution in the relations of the colonies with the 
mother-country. Mr. May’s sketch is brief but able, and on the 
whole we agree with his conclusions. He observes correctly that 
by the colonies we mean three distinct organizations: those of 
colonies in the strict sense, of military garrisons such as 
Gibraltar, and of real conquests such as India. All these classes 
in former times were ruled very much on the same model ; that 
is, by Governors from the mother-country, with the image of a 
Constitutional Government, where the elements of such a 
system existed ; and, in the case of colonies for trade, with a 
strict commercial dependence on England. For instance, 
Jamaica and North America were ruled from England by a 
Viceroy and a provisional assembly of the same type; and the 
commerce of both was bound in the fetters of the old selfish 
mercantile system. Even the trade of India was subject to a 
monopoly ; and though here and in the military colonies the 
Government more resembled a despotism, there was here and 
there some shade of Constitutionalism. The lapse of time, the 
growth of Free Trade, and above all the great progress made in 
the real colonies of the Empire, have altogether altered this 
uniformity ; and now those countries that are colonies proper, 
such as Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, are nations de- 
pendent in name only, emancipated in fact from the mother- 
country, with broad diversities of institutions, and bound to 
England by the ties alone of a common race and a common 
allegiance. As for the military garrisons, from the nature 
of the case, they have been little changed in government, 
though their relative value may have altered greatly; and 
India, after many vicissitudes, has lapsed into a subject 
empire, directly governed by the Crown and Parliament, 
but with her trade completely emancipated. 

This being the state of our Colonial Empire, Mr. May glances 
at the important question—now deeply stirring the public mind 
—how far it is our interest that it should continue. As regards 
colonies in the proper sense, he evidently thinks that the 
time must come when their nominal allegiance will be abjured, 
and when they will become independent, but bound to us by the 
endearing recollection of their common nationality with England. 
We can hardly doubt that this will be the case, and can only 
hope that when the severance takes place it will be with mutual 
assent and good-will, and without such elements of bitterness 
and strife as have long vexed our relations with America. As 
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regards the purely military dependencies, their value may be- 


come reduced, and in some instances may sink to nothing ; and 
in these cases they should be given up; but we do not gather 
from Mr. May that in his opinion that time has arrived, and this 
certainly is our judgment. As regards India we quote the 
remarks of Mr. May upon a subject of perhaps unequalled 
interest to those who love to dwell on the moral destiny of 
England as a colonizing Empire. That India can ever become 
self-governing appears to us an absolute impossibility ; that our 
rule over it should be abandoned we think would be a derelic- 
tion of our duty as a Christian and a civilizing nation, as well as a 
serious loss to our influence ; and that it may be well governed 
“by the system now upon its trial must be the hope of all 
thoughtful Englishmen. Mr. May is obviously sanguine on the 
subject. 


‘The transfer of India to the Crown was followed by a vigorous 
administration of its vast dominions. Its army was amalgamated 
with that of England; the constitution of the Council of India was 
placed upon a wider basis; the courts of judicature were remodelled, 
the civil service enlarged, and the exhausted revenues of the 
country regenerated. To an empire of subjugated states and 
Asiatic races self-government was plainly impossible. But it has 
already profited by European civilization and statesmanship; and 
while necessarily denied freedom, its rulers are guided by the prin- 
ciples upon which free states are governed, and its interests are 
protected by a free English Parliament, a vigilant press, and an 
enlightened and humane people.’ 


Such have been the changes in our great institutions and in 
the several parts of our Empire for the period since 1760. 
What have been the broad and general results in the progress 
of moral and social improvement, and in the march of human 
civilization? It is here that the industry of Mr. May is not sus- 
tained by philosophic power; and he fails to give us a vivid 
review of the action of the Empire as a whole since George III. 
became its governor. Looking at these changes from a general 
point of view, we may say that they tend to substitute the 
influence of public opinion and moral force for that of mere 
law in the conduct of the State, to break down a variety of dis- 
tinctions which separated different classes in the people, and to 
give freedom to individual action among the component parts of 
the Empire. The Monarchy, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Church, and the numerous depositaries of power and authority, 
are less fenced round by positive right than they were a hundred 
years ago, and their influence more directly rests upon the general 
will of the nation. So, too, the exclusive privileges of station, 
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which, feeble as they were in England in 1760, compared with 
what they were in other countries, were nevertheless of great 
force, have yielded to a considerable extent; the lines which 
divided the ranks of the people have become gradually weaker 
and weaker, and the whole Commonwealth has been fused 
together in a much grander and closer unity. And, at the same 
time, each division of the Empire possesses greater freedom of 
development and of united action than before; the colonies 
enjoy a complete emancipation from the fetters of the mercantile 
system; and Free Trade—the great triumph of the age— 
inevitably tends to assure to all countries dependent upon the 
British Crown the largest liberty of self-expansion. Nor would 
it be difficult to show that this freedom has extended from the 
mass to the individual: in every department of social life, in 
every profession and sphere of action, its presence cannot for an 
instant be doubted. 

And while these have been the tendencies of the age, have 
they weakened the force of our great institutions? have they 
interfered with their proper uses? have they changed essentially 
the character of the Constitution? or have they impaired the 
national qualities which justly are the boast of Englishmen, or 
marred the progress of their happiness and civilization? To 
these questions no honest observer can hesitate as to what should 
be his answer. The power of the Legislature was never greater, 
and the authority of Government never more respected than 
each has proved in the present age; and ‘the divinity which 
‘hedges round a king’ was never more a popular faith than it is 
in the reign of Good Queen Victoria. So, too, the Church has 
gained strength since she lost her old sectarian domination ; and 
while her Nonconformist rivals have advanced in at least an 
equal degree, the influence of all, we believe, has increased in 
extending and popularizing our common Christianity. As to 
the Constitution, it remains what it was—the Government of the 
Three Estates, sustained by innumerable minor institutions—it 
shows no symptom of organic change; it is strong enough to 
defy Despotism, or Democracy on the other side ; and, compared 
with what it was before 1832, it has acquired an enormous 
accession of power in the resettlement of the national representa- 
tion. With respect to our national character we may say, to use 
the words of Lord Macaulay, that, in the course of a hundred 
years, ‘it has softened in proportion to its ripeness ;’ it has lost 
nothing of its energy and stability, but it has gained a great 
deal of refinement and gentleness ; and in all classes of society, 
without exception, it exhibits the marks of this improvement. 
And as regards the progress of civilization, we have but to com- 
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pare the literature of the age of George III. with that of Victoria 
to judge at once of its happy advance ; an advance, moreover, 
evidenced by tests of economic and social science as to which 
there can be no doubt or question. 

While these have been the general results which our history 
discloses within the century, we may next glance at some special 
consequences which have been witnessed within this period. In 
the first place the improvement of society has been unmistak- 
ably promoted by wise, zealous, and active legislation. The 
liberty of the subject has been extended by the abolition of 
arrest for debt in many cases in which it existed, and by the 
facilities for finding bail; and the reform of our prisons in 
every department has relieved civil confinement from cruelty. 
The liberty of opinion has been enlarged by the many relaxations 
of the law of libel, and by the gigantic power of the Press, 
which is now one of our greatest institutions. The criminal 
law has been shorn of its barbarities ; the spectacle is no longer 
seen of hundreds of culprits hanged at each assizes ; and though 
it may perhaps be contended that our criminal law is now too 
mild, there is no evidence that crime has increased compared 
with what it was in the last generation. At the same time our 
municipal law, which in the days of George III. was practically 
inaccessible to the poor in consequence of its enormous expense, 
has been amply and admirably reformed, and now at last aspires 
to the ideal of cheap and expeditious justice. Legislation, more- 
over, has been most active in ministering directly to the welfare 
of the people; the fall of Protection and the development of 
Free Trade have perhaps doubled the value of wages; our fiscal 
laws have all tended to relieve industry and the poorer classes ; 
our method of taxation is a specimen of unselfishness on the part 
of the opulent classes which, perhaps, is unexampled in history ; 
and sanitary measures of a searching kind have attracted the 
generous anxiety of the State to improve the material condition 
of the masses, Thus not only in our great institutions, but down 
through every class of the nation, a great social and material 
improvement has been wrought by direct legislation. 

With respect to the religious progress of the Empire we shall 
quote the following from Mr. May, in testimony of Noncon- 
formist activity :— 

‘The later history of Dissent, of its rapid growth and develop- 
ment, its marvellous activity and resources, is to be read in its 
statistics. The Church, in extending her ministrations, had been 
aided by the State, and by the liberality of her wealthy flocks. 
Dissent received no succour or encouragement from the State, and 
its disciples were generally drawn from the less opulent classes of 
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society. Yet what has it done for the religious instruction of the 
people? In 1801 the Wesleyans had 825 chapels or places of wor- 
ship; in 1851 they had the extraordinary number of 11,007, with 
sittings for 2,194,298 persons! The original connexion alone 
numbered 1,034 ministers, and upwards of 13,000 lay or local 
preachers. In 180i the Independents had 914 chapels; in 1851 
they had 3,244, with sittings for 1,067,760 members. In 1801 the 
Baptists had 652 places of worship; in 1851 they had 2,789, with 
sittings for 752,346. And numerous other religious denominations 
swelled the ranks of Protestant Dissent.’ 


In our view, therefore, we agree with Mr. May that the history 
of the last century is the History of Advancement and Progress. 
Our national life is freer and happier; and the organic struc- 
tures which sustain its being are more vigorous and stronger 
than ever. There is no discontent among any class ; the Empire 
as a whole is prosperous ; and the great institutions on which it 
rests repose on the deep and steadfast basis of general affection, 
respect, and sympathy. Let no one, however, suppose that room 
for improvement is not readily to be found, or rest in any dream 
of finality; for, in the first place, as society advances our 
institutions must expand with it, or else will become unfitted for 
it, a matter never to be lost sight of by the statesman; and in 
the second place, in the frame of the Empire, in the relations 
between the Church and State, and in the condition of the 
lower orders—material, moral, and, above all, religious—there 
is ample space for the energy of the Reformer. How these 
problems will be solved will be the theme of the future historian : 
meanwhile let us part with Mr. May, with thanks to him for his 
industry and judgment, although not without some regret that 
they have not been accompanied by deeper thought and by more 
of the philosophic temper. 


Arr. III.—Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the 
State of Popular Education in England. 1861. Vol. 1., Part 5. 


‘THE methods of our education are governed by custom. It 
‘is custom and not reason that sends every boy to learn the 
‘Roman poets, and begin a little acquaintance with Greek, 
‘before he is bound apprentice to a soap-boiler or a leather- 
‘seller. It is custom alone that teaches us Latin by the rules 
‘of Latin grammar—a tedious and absurd method. . . . But 
‘we begin to break all these chains, and reason begins to dictate 
‘the education of youth.’ 

So wrote good Dr. Watts more than a hundred years ago. 
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How stands the case now? Have we finished breaking our 
chains? Was the good Doctor right in thinking there were any 
chains for us to break? No doubt he referred chiefly to 
Grammar Schools, which then of course were vastly more im- 
portant when other places of education were comparatively few. 
But Grammar Schools are still important enough to make the 
inguiry, ‘ Are they doing what they ought in the education of 
‘ the country?’ a very interesting one. 

Now it is easy to get up a case against almost anything. We 
may refer to the three Commissions, that of Lord Brougham, that 
of 1849, that of two years ago, all of which bear hard on 
endowed schools. We may say the question has been answered 
in a very practical way during the last forty years by the founda- 
tion of proprietary schools and colleges for almost every class, to 
do just what Grammar Schools ought to do, but do not. We 
may point to the Model Middle Schools, of more recent date, as 
proving that the Grammar School fails in its lower as well as its 
higher work. But before we altogether condemn the old founda- 
tion schools we should seek to answer calmly some such ques- 
tions as these :— 

What were Grammar Schools founded to do ? 

Have they, in general, done it ? 

Can it be done now ? or is it even desirable that it should be 
attempted ? 

If not, what is the best thing to be done in its stead ? 

Now there is no doubt that at least four out of five of our 
Grammar Schools were founded to teach classics. Just as the 
poor-law provision came in to supply the monastery dole, so the 
Grammar School takes the place of the old abbey or priory 
school, which was sometimes of course a mere ‘song scole,’ but 
not seldom a regularly endowed place of education.* Even 
where there is a foundation later than Henry VIIIL’s time, it is 
often the revival of one previously existing, of which perhaps the 
endowment had been alienated and the records entirely lost. 
But, not to speak of these earlier schools, the statutes, &c., of 
most Grammar Schools founded after the Reformation suffi- 
ciently prove what they were intended to do. 

The Latin statutes of the Free Grammar Schools at Oakham 
and Uppingham, for instance, founded by Robert Johnson, clerk, 
in the 29th of Queen Elizabeth, provide ‘ that the schoolmasters 
‘of each of the schools shall be masters of arts, and able to 
‘make Greek and Latin verse: that the usher shall be a good 
‘and discreet man, able to make true Latin both in prose and 
‘verse :’ the boys to be taught are ‘Grammar scholars’ The 


* As at Burton-on-Trent, where was a large abbey of which the Marquis of 
Anglesea at present holds the estates. 
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Grammar School called King Edward the Sixth’s, in Bath, is 
stated in the preamble to the charter ‘to be for the education 
‘and instruction of boys and young men in grammar,’ 

Even as late as 1656, William Adams, founding a Free 
Grammar School at Newport, in Shropshire, provides that ‘the 
‘master shall read and teach classical authors in order to 

‘grammatical learning and knowledge of the tongues, with a 

‘ special regard to religion, morality, and pure language. 
‘The chief master is to be a master in arts, the usher a bachelor 

‘in arts of Oxford or Cambridze.’ They are to be ‘ well skilled 
‘in school learning, and in the original and learned tongues, 
‘which they are to instruct the scholars in. The Visitors are to 
take care that nothing is done contrary to these statutes or to 
the true meaning of the founder. It is very curious, that 
while in the amended statutes of Sir Wolstan Dixie’s school at 
Market Bosworth, said to have been revised by Archbishop 
Laud, the boys are ordered to speak either Latin or Greek to 
one another. William Adams, who adopted the Assembly’s lesser 
and larger Catechisms for his religious text-books (‘they being 
‘ of such singular use for the training up of youth in the know- 
‘ledge of the oracles of God’), should have made almost the same 
provision at Newport. ‘No scholars,’ says he, ‘that have 
‘attained to such progress in learning as to be able to speak 
‘ Latin shall, when they are among scholars of the same or a 
‘higher form, speak English, either within school or without.’ 

But it is needless to multiply instances to prove that even up 
to Dr. Watts’s day grammar meant classical learning. In the 
very sermon (preached in Lent, 1550) which is supposed to have 
moved Edward VI. to ‘found’ his thirty schools, Latimer 
laments ‘ that there are ten thousand fewer students in the land 
‘than twenty years before’ Knowing what these students 
had been used to learn in the monastery schools, we can well 

understand what Latimer would have had taught in ‘the schools 
‘ where children most apt to learning should “be brought up to 
‘ augment the number of learned men at the Univer: sities.’ * 
What the moving spirits of the English Reformation wanted 
was to secure the mass of the people. ” The ‘ poor scholars’ had 
been one great source of strength to the Romish Church: they 
had filled the ranks of the regular clergy ; they had been un- 
compromising defenders of the faith, always full of zeal, often 
rich in learning. To train up a race of Protestant poor scholars 
was to be the work of Grammar Schools; and so English was 
put in the background almost as entirely as 1t had been in the 
old days, before ‘ John Cornewaile, a master of grammar, changed, 
as John De Trevisa tells us, ‘the teaching in Grammar Schools 


* Cranmer, Preface to Confutation of Vawritten Verities. 
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‘by putting English for French.’ We may, then, safely assert 
that most of the Grammar Schools founded after the Reforma- 
tion were for the furtherance of classical learning. Of the earlier 
schools, mentioned by Higden in his ‘ Polychronicon, we know 
little. From what Wm. Fitzstephen,* in Henry IL’s time, tells 
us, of ‘the scholars disputing, some in the demonstrative way, 
‘ others logically ; some, again, reciting enthymemes, others using 
‘the more perfect syllogism,’ we may conclude that there was 
little of what we should call popular in what was taught in 
them. 

The next point is, Have Grammar Schools done what they 
were appointed to do? And here it is impossible to deal with 
such schools en masse: we must classify. The great schools 
have done and are doing a great work. They have set their 
mark on our national character: their system is worked into 
our institutions. Among some evils, they have brought about 
this immense good, that Jesuitism has never been able to 
get hold of our educational systems: they still smack of the 
practical freedom which, despite popes and councils, existed, 
more or less, in all medizval places of learning. Be it to our 
advantage or otherwise, we certainly owe it to the Grammar 
Schools that we have so little of the constant supervision, and 
dislike to trust boys on their honour, which the Jesuits have left 
as a legacy even to the most progressive countries abroad. 

Of course Eton and Harrow are not mainly engaged in doing 
what they were meant todo. At Harrow nearly four hundred 
boys of the wealthiest classes are educated at a school founded 
for Harrow boys, with an endowment of £30 to the head master 
and £20 to the under master, ‘and none else.’ If the ‘ English 
‘School,’ which Dr. Vaughan very conscientiously set up for the 
use of the villagers, is kept going, there is not much ground for 
complaint. Henry VI. would be surprised to find the class of 
scholars chiefly received at his ‘College of the Blessed Mary 
‘of Eton ;’ but surely not more so than would the founder of 
‘Aldenham School’ to mark the changes which his foundation 
has undergone. Alderman Platt endowed the School in 1597, and 
placed it in trust under the Brewers’ Company and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, ‘for the instruction of poor men’s children of 
‘ the parish of Aldenham ; and,’ according to the constant plan by 
which an almshouse was attached to a school foundation, often 
under the same master, provided ‘for the relief and maintenance 
‘of aged and impotent poor.’ Provision is made for the admission 
of children from neighbouring parishes, ‘if there be not threescore 
‘from the place itself.’ Instead of this, the school is ‘free for 
* Quoted by Stow. 
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‘tuition to forty sons of freemen of the Brewers’ Company.’ The 
advertisement says, ‘Any respectable person can purchase this 
‘freedom for £20, and then can have his boy trained for the 
University, with the chance of an Exhibition of £40, by paying 
£20 for board in the master’s house. For teaching these forty 
boys the master received, in 1858, £800 a year. The income, 
drawn chiefly from an estate in St. Pancras, London, has risen 
from £49 to £2,725 and more. Of this the Upper School (con- 
sisting of the forty ‘free-boys’ and the boarders) swallows up 
some £1,150. The English School, founded in 1824, costs 
£154 a year. The Commissioners of 1861 * make, perhaps, 
their strongest case out of this school: they point especially to 
its connection with St. Pancras, ‘from which it draws £2,551 
‘a year, in ground-rents from small houses by the Great Northern 
‘Railway. Here is a population of over 6,500, of whom some 
‘800 are children, perhaps as much in need of assistance in the 
‘way of education as any population in the kingdom.’ But 
the question before us was, Is the master of Aldenham, by 
receiving the sons of Brewers’ freemen as boarders, at £20 
a year, in addition to such other boarders as he can get, doing 
what Edmund Platt, Alderman, had in his mind, or even any- 
thing ey pres? 

Of schools like Shrewsbury, Uppingham, and several more, we 
need only remark that they scarcely seem to exhibit the ten- 
dency, of which the Commissioners speak, ‘to rise in the class 
‘taking advantage of them.’ They are teaching what they were 
founded to teach, and teaching it most successfully. The scale 
of fees was fixed by statute at Shrewsbury : ‘a lord’s son to pay 
‘10s. entrance, a knight’s 6s. 8d.,’ and so on until we come to 
‘4d. for every burgess’s son inhabiting within the town or liber- 
‘ties thereof, if he be of abilitie ;’ higher fees being payable by 
those born without the county of Salop. So that the foundation 
there clearly contemplated ‘aliens’ and boys of all ranks. The 
same provision of higher fees for out-parishioners is made at 
Oakham and Uppingham, and elsewhere. 

Again, Bromsgrove educates 12 free boys, with an endowment 
of £35 or thereabouts, and so could not maintain a ‘grammar 
‘master,’ were he not allowed to take boarders. This, a flourishing 
school, has thriven, owing to its valuable Exhibitions to Oxford. 
By the way, it is curious to note the unequal value of King 
Edward VL.’s foundations. Bromsgrove, indeed, though chartered 
by him, was, apparently, not endowed at all till 1693. Whalley, 
where was the great abbey whose gateway-arch still spans the 
high-road, gets ‘twenty marks from crown lands. Guildford 
* See their Report vol. i. pp. 505-7. 
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has about £100; while Giggleswick has an endowment of £1,140, 
and Macclesfield of over £1,500. In the churchyard at King’s 
Norton, a few miles from Birmingham, is a quaint old village 
school, with a very curious library of patristic and Puritan 
theology in the upper room. The library seems unused, some 
of the books sadly torn, the school a mere village school, with 
some £25 a year endowment. Yet this is one of Edward VI.’s 
schools, founded along with the great Birmingham School, and 
equally endowed with it. The money payment at the one is 
still £25, as of old: the land, which fell to the lot of Birmingham, 
has enormously increased in value. 

But to return to the question before us. Leaving the better 
Grammar Schools out of account, we have two classes left—the 
village Grammar School and the Grammar School in a populous 
town. 

Almost every one has seen a village Grammar School, under 
one of the following conditions: either shut up, the endowment 
(often very small) being lost, or alienated,* or employed to help 
pay the National Schoolmaster. In some cases the master, 

eeping to the letter of the statutes, refuses to teach anything 
but the learned tongues, and so, having frightened off all the 
boys, shuts up the school (Report, p. 483). This proceeding, of 
course rare now, has in some places given rise to the establish- 
ment of an ‘Knglish or Lower School, where the endowment 
would support the additional master and also the cost of a 
Chancery suit for the purpose of obtaining leave to alter the 
statutes. 

The Commissioners} quote from Mr. Cumin’s Report a very 
gross case in point. ‘Midhurst, with an income of £30, had 
‘actually no scholars until the present year (1861), the master 
‘claiming to hold it as a Grammar School, where he was required 
‘to teach only Latin and Greek.’ Still worse: ‘Plympton, in 
‘Devon, with an income of £220, has frequently only a single 
‘boy. It is not more than sixteen years ago since the head 
master of a school in a thriving midland town, by dint of much 
Greek and hard flogging, reduced the Upper School to one boy, 
whom his father persisted in sending, ‘to spite the Vicar’ (for 
the Reverend Orbilius held both offices). The lad used to be 
taught at the Vicarage, and went on suffering in his skin for his 
father’s obstinacy. 

The next kind of village Grammar School is the genteel 
boarding-school, where some ‘late Fellow of his College,’ put 


* Diligent search in the Petty Bag and Augmentation Offices would doubtless 
unearth many curious proofs of quiet appropriation. 
+ Report, vol. i. p. 483. See also p. 486 for other instances. 
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in more or less by favour of the Trustees, makes money, looking 
on the endowment as a ‘nest-egg.’ Ifa few village boys insist 
on coming, or are taken in to save appearances, they are taught 
as much Latin and as little of anything else as possible. The 
boarders call them by some opprobrious name. They have a bench 
to themselves, a corner of the playground which they dare not 
leave. Sometimes (as in some of the King’s Schools in Ireland) 
they have been employed as servitors to the boarders. And yet 
these are they for whom the school was founded. A case in point 
is Milton Abbas, removed to Blundford (Report, p. 484) ; 
‘income, £199 a year ; fifty-eight private pupils ; no scholars on 
‘the foundation.” Thetford, with £258 a year, gives one foun- 
dationer and seven boarders. Daventry and Guilsborough, with 
incomes of about £80 each, have no free scholars attending. 

In other places, as we said, an ‘English School’ has been 
founded ; the income being generally apportioned as in the 
instance of Aldenham above quoted, and the accommodation 
being meted out on the principle of ‘the big coat to the little 
‘boy, and vice versa,’ which so moved the ire of Xenophon’s 
Cyrus. The English School is hot, crowded, and noisy, reeking 
of ‘organic matter’ (as Miss Nightingale calls it), altogether 
inferior in arrangements and teaching power to a moderately 
good National or British and Foreign School. The Upper 
School is gaunt, damp, and empty, with some few drowsy boys, 
very backward for their years, and a master soured because rail- 
ways and proprietary colleges have put an end to the old golden 
days, and now ‘no good boarders will come to a mixed school.’ 

If such a school has Exhibitions, they are either got by lads 
who never do anything at college—in fact, had in most cases 
better not go there at all—or else sons of Trustees, and such-like, 
come when young, just to ‘qualify,’ go off to Rugby or elsewhere, 
and then claim the Exhibition from the school which they have 
perhaps never seen for six years. 

Grammar Schools in towns are sometimes shut up ; sometimes 
turned into merely commercial schools :* sometimes they are 
struggling to do both at once—to give high classics and mathe- 
matics to those who seek them, and an English education to 
those who desire it : sometimes they are almost empty, shutting 
their doors on all who do not exclusively seek Greek and Latin. 

Warwick may be instanced among the strong cases brought 
forward in the Report (vol. i. p. 485). Here the admitted in- 
come is over £400; in addition to which, the Charity Inspector 
says, nearly £2,000 might be readily applied to education. The 


* Eg., at Donington, in Lincolnshire, income £1,300, numbers 400, Latin 
and Greek abolished in 1837, ‘as being of great expense and little benefit.’ 
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Inspector found only three or four boys in the Grammar School 
(though there are four Exhibitions of £40 a year), and 100 boys 
in the Commercial School. ‘In truth, he remarks, ‘the educa- 
‘tion supplied is not the education wanted.’ 

At Warrington, in 1858, £484 educated thirty-five boys 
(Report, p. 483); ‘but of these there was only one boy in the 
Jirst and second class, 

At Bath, on the other hand, with an income of about £400, 
the attempt has been made, with some success as to numbers, to 
combine a classical with a general education, without founding a 
distinct English School (see Report, p. 487). Of all town schools, 
indeed of all Grammar Schools, Birmingham is the model. It 
teaches classics to 250 boys, giving a first-class English education 
to 215 more, and providing four branch schools in various parts 
of the town for giving elementary instruction to 1,000 children 
of a lower class. All these schools are under the control of the 
head master, who is enjoined to dratt up from the lower to the 
higher schools any boys who show remarkable ability (see 
Report, p. 537, &c.). All this is admirable; but then what 
cannot one do with an income of some £9,000 a year? 

It is stated in the Report of the Commission of September, 
1849, that while the total income of the 28,840 charities in 
England is over £1,200,000, that of the endowed schools, which 
by their endowment are or ought to be strictly Grammar 
Schools, is £152,047 ; that of the other endowed schools (such as 
Sutton St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire, founded for poor lay people, just 
before the Reformation ; and Penistone, Yorkshire, of unknown 
date, ‘free to. children, for reading, writing, and accounts 
‘ only’), which are by their statutes non-classical, is £141,385. 
The endowments of this latter class, of which there is a very 
great number, are mostly very small, varying from £5 to £30 
a year. They abound in the northern and north-western coun- 
ties. Their value there may be estimated from the following 
extract from Mr. Foster’s account of the educational state of the 
unions of Weardale, Penrith, and Wigton (quoted in Report of 
Education Commission, vol. i. p. 464) :-— 


‘ That these institutions were once valudble means of education is 
evinced by the fact that there lingers among the most illiterate of 
the people a traditional feeling of belonging to an educated race, 
and they treasure in their houses books which their ancestors 


_ understood if they do not. But now the halt, the maimed, the 


‘drunken, even the idiotic, are promoted to the enjoyment of these 
funds for education, the tender charity of the trustees deeming it 
prudent to appoint “lads” of such infirmity that there was no other 
way of “keeping them off the parish.” . . . . I wondered 
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whether any children could swallow or digest such meagre intel- 
lectual food, presented in so crude and unpalatable a form; and 
whether its being urged at the end of a cane, or shaken from a 
heavy pair of taws, would greatly facilitate its reception. Several 
of these institutions are designated ‘‘ Grammar Schools,” having 
been originally designed as such; but they have, with scarcely an 
exception, sunk to the position of mixed elementary ones. coir Ie 
Drunkenness is the prevailing vice [among the masters]. I was 
credibly informed that in some schools it is quite usual, especially 
on Monday mornings, for the boys on their arrival to inquire what 
state the master is in, or to assemble in the school-room, and if he 
fails presently to appear, they return home, throwing up their caps, 
and shouting for Joys ‘¢ The master is on, and there are holidays for 
the week.”” . . The sooner the country is rid of such 
teachers the better ; “but it seems this cannot be done without 
Parliamentary enactments to render them removable.’ 


It is scarcely credible that the above is from a Report on the 
State of Education in England in the year 1861—the third public 
inquiry, be it remembered, into our charities. 

We have quoted Mr. Foster because, although he is not 
speaking of Grammar Schools, his remarks prove that to teach 
English, and ‘adapt your subjects to the requirements of the 

«place, is not enough to guarantee an efficient school. Some of 
these places, ‘ with the children more than half idle, and all ‘ dirty, 
‘disorderly, and unhappy-looking,’ are, he says, by foundation, 
Grammar Schools ; but they have scarcel) ly bettered by the sub- 
stitution of English ; for the Latin which their statutes enjoin. 

It needs no enemy of endowments in general to trace the evil 
to its true source. The fact is, ‘endowed schools have suffered 
‘ most severely from the tendency of the English law, to treat the 
‘ schoolmaster’s office as a freehold’ (Report, p. 471). The school- 
master is far harder to get rid of than the church rector or 
vicar. ‘The difficulty, the expense, and the liability to defeat 

‘on technical grounds, practically nullify the condition of good 
‘behaviour understood in all cases by the law, and render the 
‘tenure unconditional’ (p. 472). An instance is given in which 
the Trustees incurred a personal charge of £1,200 in the attempt 
to oust a master of admitted incapacity. All this tells against 
the present system of ‘establishment, as we may call ‘it: it 
shows that the power to modify the school scheme in regard to 
the subjects taught is of small value unless the master is made a 
responsible person. 

Take one more test of the vitality of these schools. The 
Oxford Middle Class Examinations are in every way a fair 
test. A boy who can spell, and analyze an ordinary English 
sentence, and answer a few clemeutary questions in History, 
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Geography, and Arithmetic, is free to display all his classical 
knowledge in the Greek and Latin papers. One would have 
thought that Grammar Schools, which surely ought to set an 
example, and keep up a high standard of educational excellence 
in their respective districts, would have come out triumphant 
in such a competition. If an endowment is good for anything, 
its value surely is to enable the master steadily to hold the right 
course, without being swayed by popular whims and prejudices. 
The private schoolmaster is to some extent at the mercy of his 
employers: if they demand an ‘education,’ so called, which 
shall be flashy and superficial, he must either give them this, or 
persuade them to desire better things, or shut up his school. 
The endowed master can afford to set a pattern, to thoroughly 
ground his boys, though there be never such an outcry for ‘accom- 
‘ plishments.’ His school ought to be a pattern school ; and 
therefore his boys ought to be readiest in meeting such an exami- 
nation as we have described. Yet the results seem to prove that 
‘free trade in schools,’ or ‘the voluntary system applied to 
‘ education,’ succeeds best. 

Take the ‘ Division Lists’ of the Oxford Middle Class Exami- 
nation for 1861. 


Senior candidates :— 
First class, total 17; from Grammar Schools 4 


Second class ,, 48 5 3 10 
Third class ,, 119 16 


Junior candidates 
First class, total 28; from Grammar Schools 3 


Second class ,, 64 55 +3 9 
Third class ,, 3823 38 


So that out of 559 successful candidates, the whole apparatus 
of Trustees, ordained masters, scholarships, and other prewiums 
on industry, only give us 80 representatives of the old founda- 
tions. And of these a considerable per-centage is furnished by 
a few schools (as, for instance, the Exeter Free School), while 
the great mass of endowed schools is entirely unrepresented. 
Again, in 1862, the ‘ Fifth Annual Report’ gives the following 
results :— 
Senior candidates :— 
First class (in English), total 16; from Grammar Schools 5 
(in Languages) ,, 15 5 
(in Mathematics) ,, 9 
Second class (in English), total 34 
A (in Languages) ,, 23 
(in Mathematics) ,, 26 
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(In their new arrangement the delegates only give the num- 
bers in the Third Divisions: of the 69 seniors, however, who 
passed without honours, 5 only were Grammar School boys.) 
Junior candidates :— 
First class, total 84; from Grammar Schools 7 


Second class ,, 77 17 
Third class ,, 319 45 


” 


The worst point, however, is the weakness complained of by 
the Oxford Examiners in the very subjects in which Grammar 
Schools should not only be strong themselves, but should have 
kept up a standard of excellence throughout the country. We 
read, ‘ Both seniors and juniors appear to have a verbal know- 
‘ledge of the rules of grammar, but they too often fail in apply- 
‘ing them.’ ‘In the “advanced Latin” only two senior candi- 
‘dates did really well : only one showed a creditable knowledge of 
‘Roman History.’ ‘The Latin of the juniors was decidedly of 
‘inferior quality : the great deficiency was in grammar, 

Failure this in the very things which the schools were founded 
to teach, and because they are supposed to be teaching which 
they claim to have their patent uselessness, as schools for their 
own districts, overlooked. 

Surely there is, in the words of the Report, a great ‘waste 
‘of power’ in our smaller Grammar Schools, of teaching-power no 
less than of money resources. Fancy (what is too often the 
case) a ‘public school man’ set down as master of a village 
Grammar School. Suppose him conscientious, not looking on 
his endowment as a ‘ nest-egg,’ nor on his free boys as a mere 
nucleus round whom to gather boarders. He tries to ‘ work up’ 
the school ; but alas! his idea of ‘working up’ is to teach his 
Latin as'he himself was taught at Shrewsbury or Uppingham ; 
and so the result is a discontented, unhappy set of boys, who write 
a bad hand, are backward in accounts, and far below the neigh- 
bouring National School lads in Geography, History, and Scrip- 
ture, while all they can do to make up for these deficiencies is 
to gabble off more or less of the Eton Latin Grammar, to 
blunder through Czesar, and perhaps in the first form (consisting 
probably of three boys) to make a few execrable Latin verses 
and flounder about in a Greek play. This is not the sort of 
work to fit boys for the battle of life any more than for the 
‘Oxford Middle Class Examinations.’ 

And now we are in a condition to answer the sort of questions 
which we stated at the outset it was desirable for us to keep 
fairly before us. Ist. The smaller Grammar Schools have not, 
in most cases, done what they were founded to do. They have 
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rarely in any way improved the education of their districts, 
In some places, so far from having ‘ maintained a high standard,’ 
they have done the reverse. And when their teaching has 
been ‘ popularized,’ they have in many cases proved ‘the curse of 
‘the neighbourhood’ (the Bishop of Carlisle, quoted, Report, 
p. 465). 2nd. What they were founded to teach cannot now be 
exclusively taught with any local benefit. How far it is proper 
to ground the son of a small farmer or village shopkeeper in 
Latin, is open to question; but surely no one “nowadays would 
wish to teach him nothing else, or even very little else. Such a 
notion is as much out of date as the statute of Bishop Sandys’s 
school, enacting, that ‘also the schoolmaster should and might 
‘have and take the profits of all such cock-fights and potations 
‘as are commonly used in schools.’ 

In many schools you can no more teach Latin according to the 
statutes than you can keep up ‘ the speaking in Latin’ according 
to the statutes, or get your boys to attend at the wonderfully 
early hours fixed by the founder. Nor is it desirable that edu- 
cation, which forms the mind of each successive age, should be the 
only unprogressive thing among us. Let it, indeed, never cease 
to be sownd ; but let it be practical as well. Art and applied 
science may be taught without giving up that insight into the 
laws of general grammar, that patient dictionary work, and close 
fight of parsing, teaching constant readiness and prompt appli- 
cation of principles (alas! how often it is vwles merely, and not 
principles which are applied) which for five people out of six 
are the main advantages which they should get from their 
classical studies. Teach Latin to the young farmer or trades- 
man, or even lawyer or doctor, not as the Eton boy learns it, as 
a ‘medium’ for the making of verses: leave that to him who is 
to try for a scholarship at Oxford, or a First Class in the Cam- 
bridge Classical Tripos. Teach Latin genially: show its rela- 
tions with other European languages, with our own. Interest 
your boys in tracing out etymologies, in marking idiomatic con- 
trasts. At present they are hindered by perhaps the most 
ingenious invention for confusing the young intelligence and de- 
feating the professed object (to give, viz., through Latin, an insight 
into universal grammar) which the wit of man has ever devised. 
They are set, whilst still very weak in English reading, to learn 
what may have been all very well when taught viva voce by 
Lily or Ascham, to pupils accustomed to hear Latin spoken, but 
what to English boys now is simply chaotic. (See remarks on 
the Eton Syntax, in the Preface to Roby’s Latin Grammar.) 

There can indeed be no reason why English should not 
be taught systematically, why as much philology, grammar, 
&e., should not be got out of a play of Shakspeare, or an Essay 
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of Bacon, as out of a book of Virgil or See ; ho reason except 
the incapacity of the teacher, or his unwillingness to take 
the trouble to start something new. In teaching English he 
would have to think and prepure: for Latin he can trust 
to his school and college recollections ; his boys can never be his 
critics in that. 

But it may be fairly argued that to introduce so many other 
subjects (for we would take in Chemistry, Botany, &c., after the 
example of the Banbury Science School) would compromise 
that success in classics which is so dear to the hearts of 
head masters. 

The two things are incompatible: try them, then, under sepa- 
rate roofs. Apply to school work the principle of ‘division 
‘of labour” Keep one out of every six Grammar Schools for 
teaching chiefly classics, with a view to the Universities. Draft 
into these your boys of great promise (‘scholarship’ is, as 
a rule, early developed: rarely does youthful promise deceive 
in this case), Let them be maintained by Exhibitions tenable at 
the school, entitling the holder to free board at a master’s house, 
&c. Let some few of the present Grammar Schools be made, 
according to the needs of their districts, Agricultural, Engineer- 
ing, or Science Schools, as the case may be. Comparatively 
little has been done to meet the want of which Professor Playfair 
complained at the time of the old Exhibition in 1851, when he 
noted how backward we were in industrial education, how the 
scientific workmen in so many of our ‘ works’ had to be brought 
from some ‘Arts et Métiers’ or ‘Real Gewerbe’ school. 

The rest of the Grammar Schools we should like to see 
converted into good sound Middle Schools, raising the standard 
of middle class education, teaching where it is wanted what 
the trained masters have been trying to teach where it is not 
wanted. Of course boys could be “drafted from the National and 
other such schools into these ‘ Middle Class Grammar Schools,’ and 
so the race of ‘ pupil-teachers’ might be got rid of, and perhaps 
the Training Colleges eventually superseded. 

Many will think such a proposition visionary: it surely is not 
more so than the following ‘recommendations’ of the Commis- 
sioners would have been considered fifty years ago :— 

1. They would take the appointment of masters out of the 
hands of local Trustees (‘A body of ratepayers, or board of 
‘farmers, even if influenced by no party or personal motive, 
‘must be incompetent to select a proper master’—Report, p 
471), and ‘ vest the trusts in select bodies of persons qualified by 
‘education to discharge their duties well.’ This is strong, 
though conveniently vague. 

2. They would make all masters removable. 
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3. They would have all schools open to periodical inspection, 
the Universities inspecting the classical schools. 

4. The Privy Council to be the superior authority for all 
purposes ; using its present staff of Inspectors ; connecting the 
endowed schools, in a graduated system, with other schools ; 
altering statutes—(P. 476: ‘The power of posthumous legisla- 
‘ tion exercised by a founder must in reason be limited to the 
‘ period over which human foresight may be expected to extend,’ 
This is very important; for it is just the opposite of the older 
opinion so often maintained by the Court of Chancery, and thus 
enunciated by Lord Eldon: ‘The question is, not what are the 
‘ qualifications most suitable to the rising generation, &., but 
‘ what are the qualifications intended’). The Privy Council is 
also to have the power of framing fresh schemes, and by the help 
of Parliament enforcing them on Trustees, of massing together 
small endowments, changing sites, reorganizing boards of Trus- 
tees, &c., &e. 

In fact, it is to be all-powerful, not only over schools for 
the poor, but over all endowed schools. Of course by-and-by 
we must have a Minister of Education, and the same State super- 
vision and classification which has been going on so long abroad. 

To recommend such measures is to propose to increase very 
considerably the patronage of Government. But, apart from 
this questionable feature of the case, the ‘ recommendations’ are 
in general unexceptionable. All that we have to propose 
in addition is, that in every case there should be but one 
foundation master, responsible for himself and for his colleagues, 
whose appointment should be mainly in his hands. 

Of course care would be needed in graduating the scale 
of payments (as in the old Shrewsbury statutes), so as to make 
the schools self-supporting, and to give provision for supporting 
poor scholars at the higher schools in the manner pointed out 
above. By this arrangement the old endowments would suftice 
without Government aid, and the interests of the poor would not 
be overlooked. 

The Commissioners deal far less than might have been 
expected with the question of class distinctions: The old 
Grammar School was a protest against that standing aloof which 
has been growing up ever since what is called the fusion 
of classes—i.e., the measuring every one according to one stan- 
dard; viz., the money standard—began. We remember an 
old barber in a midland town, who had sat side by side 
with many of the county gentlemen in the old school, on whose 
desks he used to delight to trace out their names. But he had 
no successor. The lads from the ‘hair-cutting rooms’ were 
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not likely to mix at school with the sons of Sir O. M. or the 
nephews of Lord A. Dean Dawes, at King’s Somborne, might, 
by force of character, get farmers’ and labourers’ and tradesmen’s 
children to learn on the same benches ; but King’s Somborne is 
a village, and the Dean’s was an exceptional case. In general, 
a master removed for inefficiency, or a scheming, dissatisfied 
under master, has only to start a rival school in which ‘no 
‘children of such and such a class are admitted, and straightway 
he succeeds. 
When we get the— 


‘ Sweeter manners, purer laws,’ 


of which the laureate speaks, we may perhaps manage better : 
at present it would seem that in any graduated system of 
schools, two sets at least of every grade must be provided. 

Nor do the Commissioners (though Mr. Edward Miall was one 
of them) say much on the question of religious tests. We all 
know, from the Ilminster case, something as to how these bear 
on Trustees. As to masters, Mr. Dillwyn’s bill will, if passed, of 
course be followed by an attempt to do away with the statutes 
so generally requiring that the head master shall be ‘in holy 
‘orders.’ As to pupils, the ‘Catechism question’ has given a 
good deal of trouble in some schools. But, in general, Dissenting 
parents are content to take the Catechism, like the Latin, as a 
necessary evil, to be shirked as much as possible by the boy, 
who is often only sent ‘for his last three quarters to the Grammar 
‘School, by way of a finish, you know.’ 

In regard to masters we may remark, that utterly untrained 
and unfit as are not a few University men who obtain Grammar 
School masterships, there is as yet no adequate supply to be 
hoped for from any other quarter. Oxford has been for some 
time freeing itself in a remarkable manner from the shackles of 
tests. But men are very slow in adopting new plans; else we 
should have already seen, what the next generation will surely 
see, many of those who now matriculate at other places, going to 
Oxford, with benefit both to themselves and to their alma mater. 
Then we may perhaps have a class of suituble lay teachers. But 
we must make it worth their while to teach zealously. As usual, 
the question resolves itself into one of finance. Doubtless all 
real work is not for pay, but for love; but still we must in some 
sort equalize the proportion between labour and reward. A 
Church clergyman is willing to accept a stipend often less than 
the interest of the money spent on his education, because the life 
is a quiet, easy life, and the social position good. A Dissenting 
minister looks for his compensation, under the sense of inade- 
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quate pay, to the reverent affection of his flock, to the conscious- 
ness (of which a man cannot but be proud) that he is acting on 
the minds and feelings of others. Of course we do not speak of 
the spiritual motive which in most cases, doubtless, mainly in- 
fluences both Churchman and Dissenter. But the schoolmaster 
has no worldly consolation against insufficient income: he has 
hard, often thankless work; his office gives him no social 
advantage ; the minds of parents are moved not by his merits, 
but by the report which ‘Master Harry’ brings home of how he 
likes school. 

With endowments such as those of four-fifths of the smaller 
Grammar Schools, it must pretty generally be the case that the 
master will always put the ‘boarders’ first and the ‘school’ 
second, seeing that from one boarder he often receives more 
than his whole stipend. 

We sum up, then, by remarking that our Grammar Schools 
are approaching a transition state. The tendency clearly is 
towards centralization both of endowments and of governing- 
power. And very naturally; for, in general, four or five little 
schools are vastly inferior in every respect to one, provided that one 
is well-graduated and well-officered. They waste a great amount 
of teaching-power, owing to subdivision and classification, as 
necessarily minute among thirty boys as among 200. Besides, 
never was there axiom more indisputable than that laid down 
by Mr. Chadwick, that ‘in well-organized, large schools, instruc- 
‘tion is conveyed with far greater facility and success than in 
‘small ones.’ Consider how miserable the man is who has 
classes of less than ten boys: a few ill, one or two persistently 
idle, and the class gets ‘demoralized,’ or nearly so. 

What will be done is uncertain. The Commissioners recom- 
mend (p. 547) ‘that the Charity Commission be converted into 
‘a department of the Privy Council; that the Committee of 
‘Council on Education become the Committee of Council on 
‘Education and Charities, and that the Privy Council be in- 
‘vested with the power (to be exercised through the Committee) 
‘of making ordinances for the improvement of educational 
‘ charities.’ 

Of course these recommendations are simply recommendations ; 
but something will be done before long. Men are growing in- 
tolerant of abuses connected with endowments. Even lay impro- 
priation, with all the barriers of vested interests which it has 
built up, will scarcely avail much longer to keep the Church of 
Ireland as it is, or to perpetuate the grosser financial anomalies 
of the Established Church in England. 

We shall watch, then, with much interest the effort which we 
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believe will be made to enable (for it is often less the will than 
the power which is wanting) these schools to do better what they 
were founded to do; viz., to keep up a high educational tone, so 
to speak, in their different districts, by teaching sowndly what- 
ever it may seem desirable that they should teach. And then 
we shall hope to see them really useful to the people, instead of 
almost useless, except to the master, and often of very question- 
able advantage even to him. 


Art. IV.—(1.) Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. With 


Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Atvis Wricut, M.A. 
Second Edition. Macmillan & Co. 

(2.) Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. By Ricnarp Wuatety, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition. Parker & Son. 


For more than two centuries these Essays have been popular 
among thoughtful practical men. Archbishop Whately by his 
admirable edition introduced them to a larger circle of readers, 
and his Annotations formed, as it were, a precious setting for 
these jewels of rare value. 

With those Annotations Mr. Wright’s Notes do not enter into 
competition : they have an object entirely different; namely, 
to afford evidence of the patient, careful labour and oft-repeated 
revision, bestowed by Francis Bacon upon the Essays, and to 
show how he wove into them the best of ancient proverbs, and 
his own wisest thoughts and weightiest words. 

The first edition of the Essays seems to have been published 
in the beginning of the month of February, 1596-7. ‘The 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie,’ addressed by Francis Bacon ‘to M. 
‘Anthony Bacon, his deare brother,’ is dated ‘from my Chamber 
‘at Graies Inne, this 30. of Januarie, 1597.’ But on the title- 
page of a copy in the British Museum is a note written by the 
first purchaser of the volume: ‘Septimo die ffebrurye 39 E. 
‘(I paid xx*).’ The reign of Elizabeth commenced on the 
17th November, 1558, and February, 39 Eliz., would therefore be 
February, 1596-7. The book, a small, thin octavo, is entitled, 
‘Essayes: Religious Meditations: Places of perswasion and 
‘disswasion. It contains ten Essays: ‘1, Of Studie; 2, Of 
‘Discourse ; 3, Of Ceremonies and Respects; 4, Of Followers 
‘and Friends; 5, Sutors; 6, Of Expence; 7, Of Regiment of 
‘Health ; 8, Of Honour and Reputation ; 9, Of Faction ; 10, Of 
‘ Negociating.’ 

The ‘ Religious Meditations’ are in Latin. With the tenth 
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Meditation, entitled ‘De Atheismo,’ very nearly corresponds 
the English Essay, ‘Of Atheism,’ first printed in 1612. The 
‘Places of perswasion and disswasion’ are entitled, ‘Of the 
‘Coulers of Good and Evill: a Fragment,’ and are generally 
known by this name. They were afterwards translated into 
Latin, with some alterations, and were inserted in the third 
chapter of the sixth book of the ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
where they are called ‘Sophismata Rhetorica.’ 

The ten Essays printed in 1597 had been written long before 
that time, and had been read in manuscript by many of the 
author’s friends, having been circulated before their publication, 
as were the Sonnets of Shakspeare, Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ 
and ‘ Defence of Poesie,’ and the poems of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
They had thus become widely known ; thoughts were borrowed 
from them, and words stolen; and at length some bookseller 
was about to print them without the leave of their author, who 
therefore, in order to prevent ‘the wrong they might receive by 
‘untrue copies, or by some garnishment, which it might please 
‘any that should set them forth to bestow upon them,’ himself 
directed their publication as they had passed from his pen, 
though without the further revision and the additions which he 
had intended. 

The name by which he called them was new in English speech. 
He may have borrowed it from Montaigne, whose ‘ Essais’ had 
been first printed at Bordeaux in 1580, about which time 
Anthony Bacon was lodging in that town. The word ‘ Essay ’ 
had not then the meaning, which it has since acquired, of a 
finished, though brief, treatise or dissertation. Pronounced 
always with the accent on the last syllable, it signified only a 
trial or attempt. ‘Franciscus Baconus in tentamentis suis 
‘ Ethico-politicis’ is the phrase used in a Latin letter, dated the 
14th July, 1619, quoted by Mr. Aldis Wright in his Preface. In 
the Dedication to Prince Henry, intended to have been prefixed 
to the second edition, published in 1612, Sir Francis Bacon 
styles his work ‘certain brief notes, set down rather sig- 

‘nificantly than curiously, ' which I have called Essaies, and adds, 
‘The word is late, but“the thing is ancient. For Seneca’s 
‘Epistles to Lucilius, if one mark them well, are but Essaies ; 
‘that is, dispersed meditations, though conveyed in the form of 

‘Epistles.’ But the title soon became popular, and the name 

‘ Essayists,’ is applied by Ben Jonson, in his ‘ iguana to a 
class of writers whose master, he says, is Montai 

At the time of the publication of the first edition of the 
Essays Francis Bacon was thirty-six years of age. For ten 
years he had been a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, and for twelve years 
he had sat in Parliament. When his friend Sir Thomas 
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Egerton, the Attorney-General, was appointed Master of the 
Rolls in 1593, he became a suitor for the vacant office. But it 
was given to Edward Coke, in whose place Mr. Serjeant Fleming 
was made Solicitor-General. The jet knew that Francis 
Bacon was witty, eloquent, and possessed of much good learning, 
but in law she rather thought that he could ‘make shew to the 
‘uttermost of his knowledge’ than that he was deep. His uncle, 
Lord Burleigh, and cousin, Sir Robert Cecil, the newly appointed 
Secretary of State, had a grudge against him as one of the ablest 
of the adherents of Essex, and were perhaps jealous of his fame. 
But he was from year to year admitted to more frequent and 


_familiar intercourse with the Queen, and his loyalty to her was 


neither affected by the refusal of his suit, nor lessened after her 
death by his desire to please a king who delighted to disparage 
the acts and disgrace the servants of his predecessor. By the 
good fortune or by the art of Elizabeth, the odium of such 
disappointments as those experienced by Francis Bacon fell 
chiefly upon her counsellors, and thus she retained unabated the 
devotion of the courtiers; a devotion all the more remarkable 


_ because rendered by those who to one another were proud, 


insolent and overbearing ; a devotion the fulness and constancy 
of which are quite inexplicable on any other supposition than 
that it was a voluntary homage to her mental and moral 
excellence. 

It is not improbable that the Essay ‘ Of Sutors’ may have been 
composed in the year 1594, perhaps in the park at Twickenham, 
where Francis Bacon went in the autumn of that year, to be 
alone, and whence he wrote to his brother Anthony that ‘soli- 
‘ tariness collecteth the mind as shutting the eyes doth the sight.’ 
Two other Essays, ‘Of Expence’ and ‘Of Regiment of Health,’ 
were probably written about the same time. The first reminds 
us of the letters of Lady Anne Bacon, the careful, anxious mother, 
to her sons Anthony and Francis, chiding them for their waste- 
fulness and extravagance, and warning them of the deceitfulness 
of their servants, who would ‘all seek to abuse’ their ‘want of 
‘experience. The second affords further evidence of what we 
learn from the same letters—the sickliness of the brothers, who 
bought a coach because Anthony was too lame to walk to Court, 
and tried to cure themselves by a ‘ prescribed diet’ and ‘ new-in- 
‘hand physic,’ of which Lady Anne heard, and wrote,— 


‘My Lord Treasurer about five years past was greatly pressed by 
the great vaunt of a sudden start-up glorious stranger, that would 
needs cure him of the gout by boast; ‘‘ But,” quoth my lord, 
‘have you cured any? Let me know and see them.” ‘‘Nay,”’ saith 
the fellow, ‘‘but I am sure I can.”’ Well,” concluded my lord, 
and said, ‘“‘ Go, go and cure first, and then come again, or else not.” 
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I would you had so done. But I pray God bless it to you, and pray 
heartily to God for your good recovery and sound.’ 

A second edition of the Essays was published in the year 
1612. In 1598 the first edition had been reprinted by Humfrey 
Hooper, with the ‘Religious Meditations’ in English and the 
‘Colours of Good and Evil,’ and a pirated edition had been 
published in 1606 by John Jaggard. 

The edition of 1612 is a small octavo volume, entitled ‘ The 
‘Essaies of S* Francis Bacon, Knight, the Kings Solliciter 
‘Generall.’ The ‘ Religious Meditations’ and ‘ Places of Persuasion 
‘and Dissuasion’ are omitted. The book contains thirty-eight 
Essays, which are printed in a large, clear type, each page having 
a ruled margin. The table of contents names forty Essays ; but 
the thirty-ninth and fortieth, ‘Of the Publike’ and ‘Of Warre 
‘and Peace,’ were never printed. Of the ten original Essays, the 
eighth, that of ‘Honour and Reputation, was omitted in this 
edition ; the rest were more or less altered and enlarged. Twenty- 
nine new Essays were added. 

The alterations made by the author, though in many cases 
important, were in some instances exceedingly minute ; being such 
as the insertion or change of a particle, the substitution for one 
word of another entirely or nearly synonymous, or the addition 
of a word for the purpose of rendering a sentence clearer or more 
forcible. Such alterations in new editions, and even in reprints 
of the same edition, were far more common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries than at present. The printing of a book, 
having become more common, is now more lightly regarded ; and 
the prospect of a wide present circulation and a speedy oblivion 
has rendered authors in these times less painstaking and scrupu- 
lously accurate than were those who wrote for readers more 
critical, though fewer in number. In the year 1605 Sir Francis 
Bacon had published the ‘Twoo Bookes of the Proficience and 
‘ Advancement of Learning, Divine and Humane,’ in which was 
foreshadowed, and that not dimly, the plan of the ‘Great In- 
‘stauration of the Sciences.’ Many thoughts and illustrations 
taken from these two books were incorporated in the second 
edition of the Essays. The use of the same ideas and quota- 
tions in different compositions is eminently characteristic of the 
works of Bacon; and he gathered from his other writings ‘the 
‘best fruit’ of his mind, that he might bestow it upon the revised 
and enlarged editions of the Essays which were published in 

1612 and 1625. The circle of intelligent readers of his philo- 
sophical works was then very narrow, and would always be com- 
paratively small; the depth of the learning displayed in his law 
tracts, and the skill with which it was applied, could be appre- 
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ciated only by a few; the interest excited by his political and 
ecclesiastical pamphlets must be transient; but his Essays of 
all his other works were ‘most current,’ for they came home ‘to 
‘men’s business and bosoms.’ Through them, therefore, he 
hoped that the spirit of his new philosophy might pass into the 
minds of many who would never hear of the ‘idola mentis’ and 
‘prerogative instantiarum’ of the ‘Novum Organum ;’ and in 
them, accordingly, he applied to the passions, duties, and pleasures 
of common life, ideas and illustrations borrowed from his more 
recondite works. In the second book of the ‘Advancement of 
‘Learning’ he had noted that ‘the writing of speculative men of 
‘active matter, for the most part doth seem to men of experience 
‘as Phormio’s argument of the wars seemed to Hannibal, to be 
‘but dreams and dotage;’ and that ‘generally it were to be 
‘wished, as that which would make learning indeed solid and 
‘fruitful, that active men would or could become writers.’ 
Mindful of this in the composition of his Essays, he ‘endea- 
‘voured to make them not vulgar, but of a nature whereof a 
‘man shall find much in experience, little in books.’ 

The third edition, ‘The Essayes or Counsels Civill and Morall, 
‘of Francis Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, newly enlarged,’ 
is dedicated by the author to ‘the Right Honorable my very good 
‘Lord the Duke of Buckingham his Grace, Lord High Admiral 
‘of England. This edition, published in March, 1624-5, con- 
tained the ten original Essays, including that one which had 
been omitted in the second edition, with the twenty-nine 
added in 1612, and nineteen new Essays. All those which had 
been previously published were more or less altered, to many of 
them great additions were made, and two which had been first 
printed in the second edition, those ‘Of Religion’ (now entitled 
‘Of Unitie in Religion’) and ‘Of Friendshippe,’ were entirely 
re-written. To the former were added many passages from the 
‘Advertisement touching the Controversies of the Church of 
‘England.’ The latter seems to have been revised at the request 
of Mr. Tobie Matthew, who, notwithstanding his perversion 
to the Church of Rome, had been for upwards of twenty years 
the intimate friend of Sir Francis Bacon, and as such had edited 
the Italian translation of the Essays published in London in 
1618, and was frequently consulted by him about his writings. 

At the time of the publication of this last edition Lord St. 
Alban had been living for nearly four years in retirement at 
Gorhambury and at his house in Gray’s Inn. 

The sentence passed upon him by the Lords had, in fact, 
never been executed. His imprisonment in the Tower had 
lasted but a few hours ; the fine imposed had been vested in 
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trustees for his benefit ; he had received a full pardon under the 
Great Seal, and was summoned to attend the Parliament which 
met on the accession of Charles I. But he did not return to an 
active life. He had told King James, in November, 1622, that 
thenceforth he ‘would live to study, and not study to live’ ‘I 
‘have done with such vanities,’ was his answer to those whe 
brought him the writ of summons to the Parliament. 

During the last five years of his life he occupied himself in 
revising some of the books which he had already published ; in 
directing the translation into Latin of the Essays, and of his 
philosophical and historical writings, a work in which Thomas 
Hobbes, George Herbert, and Ben Jonson are said to have 
taken part; and in composing many new works, of which 
fifteen are mentioned in the Latin memoir written by his 
chaplain and secretary, Dr. Rawley. The most important of 
these are the ‘History of the Reign of Henry VIL,’ the 
‘Historia Ventorum, and ‘ Historia Vite et Mortis, the ‘New 
‘ Atlantis,’ and the ‘ ‘Sylva Sylvarum.’ But Dr. Rawley does not 
include in his list the ‘ Apophthegms,’ printed i in 1624, and said 
to be a collection made from memory, ‘ without consulting any 
‘book.’ Lord Macaulay calls this ‘the best collection of jests in 
‘the world.’ But it was not so highly rated at the time of its 
publication. In a letter from Chamberlain to Carleton, dated 
the 18th December, 1624, it is mentioned that Lord St. Alban’s 
‘ Apophthegms’ were ‘newly come out, though with little 
‘applause. D’Israeli quotes, in the ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 
some verses said to have heen written about the same time by . 
‘a Dr. Andrews’ (who must be ‘the ever-memorable and learned 
‘Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, of Walton’s Life of 
Herbert), which commence,— 


‘ When learned Bacon wrote Essays 
He did deserve and hath the praise ; 
But now he writes his ‘“ Apophthegms,” 
Surely he dozes or he dreams.’ 


The book seems to us to deserve neither the extravagant 
praise of Lord Macaulay nor the censure of Dr. Andrews. 
Many of the speeches related in it are very witty ; some of the 
anecdotes, however, are coarse, and others, in spite of their 
classical origin, it must be confessed are ‘ dull and flat.’ 

The dates of the publication of the first and third editions of 
the Essays, 1597 and 1625, conveniently mark two signal epochs 
in the history of the English language. During the interval 
there was impressed upon it the character and form which it 
has retained, with very little variation, to the present time. 
Ben Jonson, writing between the years 1630 and 1687, of the 
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Lord St. Alban, says, ‘Within his view, and about his times, 


‘ were all the wits born, that could honour a language, or help 
‘study. Now things daily fall, wits grow downward, and 
‘eloquence grows backward: so that he may be named, and 
‘stand as the mark and axpy of our language.’ 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century the English 
language borrowed little directly from the Latin. In general a 
much larger proportion of Saxon words was used by those who 
wrote before than by those who have written since that time. 
Of the words of foreign derivation employed by the- earlier 
writers, by far the greater number are French, and most of 
those which were originally Latin are taken not directly from 
that language, but at second-hand and through the French. 
This was the natural result of the intimate relationship which, 
in amity or war, had from the days of Edward the Confessor 
subsisted between France and England. Norman-French was 
the common speech of the nobles till the reign of Henry II. ; it 
continued long after to be the language of the Court ; and when 
it had ceased to be spoken by the courtiers, it was still in daily 


‘use in the pleadings of the lawyers. Nor did the French 


language influence our own through the upper classes only ; for 
the yeomen who fought at Cressy, the pedlars who travelled 
through Normandy to the fair at Antwerp, and the farmers and 
miners who carried wool and tin to the staple at Calais, picked 
up many words and phrases which afterwards became current 
among their neighbours at home. But before the middle of the 
sixteenth century the intercourse between this country and 
France had become less frequent and intimate ; while the inven- 
tion of printing, and its application at first chiefly to the publica- 
tion of the Latin classics, opened a new source of gain to the 
English language, which now borrowed from the Latin by the 
eye as it had previously borrowed from the French by the ear. 
The greater diffusion of classical literature, and the increase in 
the number of writers, together with the stimulus given to the 
English poets of the time by travel in Italy and acquaintance 
with the works of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, soon resulted in 
an effort to ascertain and adhere to certain canons of style and 
in the choice of words. The first issue of this effort were many 
affectations, of which one of the most notable was the euphuism 
which was so popular during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. It took its name from Lyly’s romance of ‘ Euphues,’ the 
first part of which, ‘ Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit, was published 
in 1580 ; and the characteristics of the style—antithesis, allitera- 
tion, and repetition of the same sound—will be best shown by one 
or two quotations from this book. The address ‘to the Gentlemen 
‘ Readers’ begins, ‘I was driven into a quandaric, Gentlemen, 
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' «whether I might send this my Pamphlet to the Printer or to 


‘the Pedler: I thought it too bad for the press, and too good 
‘for the pack.’ The author gives advice to young men: ‘ Be 
‘merry, but with modesty: be sober, but not too sullen: be 
‘ valiant, but not too ventrous. And in another place to ladies : 
‘Let not Gentlewomen . . . be socurious in their own con- 
‘ ceits, or so currish to their loyal Lovers. The following are 
from the second part, entitled, ‘Euphues and his England :’ 
‘We ought to take greater heed that we be not intrapped in 
‘folly, than fear to be subdued by force.’ ‘Have more mind 
‘on thy Books than on thy bags, more desire of godliness than 
‘gold, greater affection to die well than to live wantonly,’ 
‘ Whatso is gotten with wit, will be kept with wariness, and 
‘increased with wisdom.’ 

For a time Lyly was regarded as the great reformer of the 
English language. Traces of the fashion which he set may be 
detected in the first edition of Bacon’s Essays: ‘A good con- 
‘tinued speech without a good speech of interlocution showeth 
‘ slowness ; and a good second speech without a good set speech 
‘ showeth shallowness.’ ‘ If affection lead a man to favour the less 
‘ worthy in desert, let him do it without depraving or disabling 
‘ the better deserver.’ So, too, in his ‘ Epistle Dedicatory’ of the 
‘ Maxims of the Law,’ addressed to the Queen in 1596, he speaks 
of her reign as ‘an age wherein if science be increased, conscience 
‘is rather decayed ; and if men’s wits be great, their wills are 
‘more great.’ The fashion had nearly passed away when it was 
ridiculed in Shakspeare’s play of ‘Love’s Labors Lost, acted 
before the Queen at Christmas, 1597. It had been blamed by 
Puttenham, who writes, in his ‘ Arte of English Poesie,’ published 
in 1589, ‘Ye have another manner of composing your metre, 
‘ nothing commendable, specially if it be too much used, and is 
‘ where our maker takes too much delight to fill his verse with 
‘words beginning all with a letter, as an English rimer that said,— 

“The deadly drops of dark disdain 
Do daily drench my due desarts.”’’ 
The influence of Sir Philip Sidney, however, contributed most 
materially to put an end to this passion for alliteration, and to 
‘reduce 
Our tongue from Lyly’s writing then in use.’ 
He, in his ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ addressed the euphuists as 
follows :— 
‘You that do dictionary’s method bring 

Into your rhymes, running in rattling rows ; 

You take wrong ways: those far-fet helps be such 

As do betray a want of inward touch.’ 
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And in other works he assailed, both with argument and ridicule, 
what in the ‘Defence of Poesie’ he called ‘the common infec- 
‘tion grown among the most part of writers.’ 


But euphuism was not the only vice of English style at the 


close of the sixteenth century. As the nation woke up into a 
new intellectual life, it was felt that words were needed for the 
expression of many new ideas. These words were borrowed 
chiefly from the Latin ; but those who sought them laboured not 
only to supply the manifest wants of the language, but also to 
obtain big, high-sounding words for the adornment of their style ; 
so that, in the words of the letter prefixed to the ‘Shepheard’s 
‘Calendar, they ‘made our English tongue a gallimaufrey, or 
‘hodge-podge of all other speeches.’ This practice is noticed by 
Puttenham, who says very wisely,— 


‘Generally the high style is disgraced and made foolish and 
ridiculous by all words aifected, counterfeit, and puffed up, as it 
were a wind ball carrying more countenance than matter, and 
cannot be better resembled than to those midsummer pageants in 
London, where, to make the people wonder, are set forth great and 
ugly giants, marching as if they were alive, and armed at all points; 
but within they are stuffed full of brown paper and tow, which the 
shrewd boys underpeering, do guilefully discover and turn to a 
great derision.’ 


Puttenham mentions many words introduced in his time, and 
distinguishes between ‘inkhorn terms,’ which are not to be 
allowed, and words of which he says, ‘I cannot see how we 
‘may spare them; . .°. for our speech wanteth words to such 
‘sense so well to be used.’ Among the former he reckons the 
words—audacious, facunditie, egregious, implete, compatible. 
He defends the use of the word ‘scientificke,’ because ‘it an- 
‘swereth the word mechanical;’ and would allow some ‘usurped 
‘Latin and French words; as method, methodical, placation, 
‘function, assubtiling, refining, compendious, prolix, figurative, 
‘inveigle,’ with others which he mentions. 

Great as was the influence of the study of the Latin classics 
upon the vocabulary of the writers of Elizabeth’s reign, its in- 
fluence upon their style was still more manifest. The simple, 
direct sentences used by earlier writers had been exchanged for 
longer and more complicated ones by the first revivers of classical 
learning in England. But Bacon and Hooker introduced periods 
rivalling those of Cicero in the intricacy of their structure and 
the well-balancing of their members. In their writings clauses 
are constantly inserted, in imitation of the Latin construction, 
between the nominative and the verb; the verb is placed at the 
end of the sentence, and the sense suspended till it be reached ; 
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the adjective is placed after the substantive, as in the phrases, 
‘a benefit inestimable,’ ‘a kingdom very opulent’ (Bacon’s 
‘Observations on a Libel,’ 1592), ‘agents natural,’ ‘spirits im- 
‘ material and intellectual’ (‘ Eccles. Polity’); and the natural or 
logical order of the words in the sentence is inverted or trans- 


sed. 

A change, which has taken place since the time of Francis 
Bacon, in the meaning of many words, has given to his writings, 
and to those of his contemporaries, a semblance of an imitation 
of the Latin which was not intended by their authors. The 
word ‘plausible, for instance, is used in the Essays in the 
sense of deserving praise, which it has since exchanged for that 
of seeming to deserve praise. ‘Apparent,’ as employed in the 
fortieth Essay, has the meaning of manifestly or openly 
appearing: it has since come to denote that there is no 
reality in the appearance. In the forty-eighth Essay the 
word ‘ officious’ is used in a good sense—ready to serve—and it 
was so used as late as the middle of the last century ; but if we 
now hear that a person is officious, we understand that he im- 
pertinently obtrudes services which are not desired. ‘Vulgar’ is 
employed in the Essays in the sense of common: it has since 
acquired its present meaning of reprobation. The reader can 
scarcely fail to notice that the change from the original or Latin 
meaning of all these words (and other like instances might be 
given) has been a degradation, implying in the first three cases 
the growth of a conviction, arising from experience, that no trust 
can be placed in the show of things, and that what promises to 
be fair is often in the end found to be most foul; and, in the 
last case, that among men good is not the rule but the exception, 
and that whatever is common must therefore be presumed to be 
bad. Such facts as these reveal the true value and importance 
of the history of language ; and the knowledge of them should 
make us very careful even in our daily speech ; since not only do 
we, by the words we utter, affect our own destiny, but by the 
manner in which we use them, by the very tone with which we 
speak them, we help to mould their meaning, and thus influence 
the minds of future generations of Englishmen. 

Notwithstanding some alterations in the meaning and form 
of words, and the change or disuse of some few grammatical 
constructions, the written English language now remains in very _ 


nearly the same state as that in which it was left by Hooker, J 


Shakspeare, and Bacon. Their works are still referred to as the 
standards by which we measure the lesser efforts of modern 
writers. But they themselves seem not to have anticipated any 
such permanency for the language, or for their own writings. 
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Francis Bacon originally composed in Latin, or procured the 
translation into that language of all his most important works ; 
and this he did not only because the Latin language was then in 
all Christian countries read and understood, being the mean of 
universal communication, but also because he distrusted the 
permanency of his mother-tongue. In a letter to Mr. Matthew, 
about the translation of the Essays and ‘ History of Henry VII., 
he writes, ‘These modern languages will, at one time or other, 
‘play the ‘bankrupts with books; and since I have lost much 
‘time with this age, I would be glad, as God shall give me leave, 
‘to recover it with posterity.’ Thirty or forty years later the 
same distrust was expressed by Waller in the following verses :— 


‘Who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily changing tongue ? 
Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek : 

We write on sand, our language grows, 
And, like the tide, our work o’erflows.’ 


Probably the chief causes of whatever alterations or modifi- 
cations have taken place in our language during the last two 
centuries and a half, have been the development of the art 
of conversation and the increase of letter-writing. It would be 
interesting and not unprofitable carefully to consider what have 
been and what may be the effects of these upon our language. 
At present we can only allude to one effect, which is obvious ; 
namely, the abbreviation of many words, and the substitution of 
shorter for longer forms of speech. Thus of words used in 
the Essays, declination has become declension or decline ; dis- 
contentment, discontent ; heroical, heroic; disreputation, dis- 
repute. In like manner such words as indifferency, imperti- 
nency, have in general lost the last syllable. So the termination 
of the third person singular of the verb in -eth, which imparts 
so much gravity to early writings, has been changed for the 
briefer and more colloquial form in -s, which in the Essays, and 
in several of the other works of Francis Bacon, is used indif- 
ferently with the older form. In the first book of Hooker’s 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ it occurs but once. By these changes our 
language has possibly gained as much in ease and fluency as it 
has lost in weight and dignity. But in other changes that have 
been made, such as the substitution in many cases of the 
words ‘ more’ and ‘ most’ for the inflexion of the adjective in order 
to form the degrees of comparison, there has been no gain which 
can be set off against our loss. 

Although we have used the Essays of Francis Bacon as 
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illustrative of the styles which were in vogue and the state of 
the English language at the times when they were composed and 
revised, it must not be inferred that we regard them as belongi 
to that class of writings—represented by the ‘Essays of Elia’—of 
which the chief value and excellency consist in their style, the 
exquisite choice of words, and the careful measurement of 
cadences. In Bacon’s Essays the words are always selected with 
care, and used with precision; the cadence of the sentences in ' 
the later Essays is well arranged and musical; but Bacon 
employs words as tools or weapons, and is satisfied with their 
usefulness: Lamb rejoices in their polish and glitter. Bacon 
regards a sentence as a mean for the expression of a thought: 
Lamb plays and dallies with it, and lingers to listen to its music. 
Of Bacon’s manner of composition Dr. Rawley says,— 

‘He chiefly aimed at vigour and perspicuity of expression, not 
elegancy or neatness of language: and in writing or dictating often 
paused to inquire whether his meaning had been rendered with 
sufficient clearness and perspicuity; since he knew it to be right 
that words should be the servants of things and not things of- 
words. . . . . He was never allured by verbal niceties, but 
always deliberately and carefully avoided them.’ 


The Essays of Bacon and of Lamb afford a notable contrast 
not only in their manner but also in their matter ; those of Lamb 
being, like the ‘Essais’ of Montaigne, essentially and entirely 
subjective, while those of Bacon are purely objective in their 
character. And in this respect also the two writers may be taken 
as the types of two classes of essayists. The objective school has 
had the fewer members. Mr. Henry Taylor, in the ‘Statesman, 
showed himself worthy to supply a deficiency in our literature 
which had been only indicated by Bacon. Mr. Helps, too, seems 
to have been inspired by Bacon’s Essays, without being a servile 
copyist. 

It would be a task involving more labour, if not requiring 
greater talents, to approach as nearly to the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ 
Most of the attempts that have been made discover a want 
of the assiduous toil and fastidious.care which alone can give 
to essays of this description any real and permanent value. 

Lord Macaulay has remarked that ‘in eloquence, in sweetness 
‘and variety of expression, and in richness of illustration,’ ‘the 
later writings of Francis Bacon are far superior to those of his 
youth, and has noticed how in this respect he is resembled 
by Edmund Burke. Another parallel is furnished by one of the 
greatest of our modern English painters. The first Essays of 
Bacon do not differ in style from those added in the third 
edition, more widely than do the pale grey and green of 
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the early drawings of Turner from the opaline splendour of his 
later paintings. But there is ground for the belief that the 
abruptness and severe simplicity of Bacon’s first Essays were the 
result not of immaturity, but of deliberate choice. They are not 
less finished than the later ones, but are finished in a different 
manner. That he could in 1597 as well as in 1625 frame 
the most elaborate periods, and employ at pleasure the happiest 
metaphors and illustrations, is proved by his answer to the 
Jesuit Parsons, published in 1592, and by the ‘ Epistle Dedi- 
‘catory’ of his ‘Maxims of the Law, written in 1596. In the 
former of these occurs the following passage :— 

‘The benefits of Almighty God upon this land, since the time that 
in his singular providence he led as it were by the hand, and placed 
in the kingdom, his servant, our Queen Elizabeth, are such, as not 
in boasting or in confidence of ourselves, but in praise of his 
holy name, are worthy to be both considered and confessed, yea, 
and registered in perpetual memory.’— Observations on a Libel. 


Let this be compared with a passage from the first edition of 
the Essays :— 

‘He that questioneth much, shall learn much, and content much, 
especially if he apply his questions to the skill of the party of whom 
he asketh: for he shall give them occasion to please themselves 
in speaking, and himself shall continually gather knowledge: if 
sometimes you dissemble your knowledge of that you are thought to 
know, you shall be thought another time to know that which 
you know not.’— Essay of Discourse. 

It would be hard to select from the latest works of the Lord 
St. Alban a more finished period than that which we have 
quoted from the ‘Observations on a Libel;’ and there are in 
the same pamphlet many of equal if not superior beauty. The 
second quotation is a fair specimen of the style of the Essays’ 
printed in the first edition ; and we think that a comparison of 
the two passages can leave no doubt that the style of the second 
was voluntarily adopted by a practised and skilful writer. 

It is impossible by means of the ordinary editions to judge of 
the difference in style between the earlier and later Essays, 
because the new matter added from time to time was so 
interlaced with the original text that it cannot be distinguished 
without careful comparison of the different editions published by 
the author. But in Mr. Wright's edition all the information may 
be found which could be obtained by such comparison. Exami- 

‘nation of the early editions enables us to bear witness not only 
to the general skill and care with which Mr. Wright has 
performed his task, but also to the accuracy with which he 
has noted the most minute particulars tending to illustrate the 
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history of the Essays. He has collected much information 
concerning the sources of Bacon’s quotations and his manner 
of quoting. In the ten original Essays there are but three 
quotations, all of which are proverbs. Many quotations were 
inserted in the edition of 1612, and a yet larger number in that 
of 1625. Strict verbal accuracy is found in very few of Bacon’s 
quotations, a fact which is alluded to by Dr. Rawley, who 
says,— 

‘I have often observed that if perchance in conversation an 
opportunity occurred of quoting another person’s opinion, by the 
power with which his mind was gifted he brought it forth arrayed 
in new and better dress, so that the author himself would see that 
his own opinion was more elegantly expressed, and yet not the least 
injured in meaning or matter.’ 

Bacon quoted most frequently from the Bible and from the Latin 
writers, especially Tacitus, Lucretius, and Cicero. In the third 
edition of the Essays are forty-nine quotations from the Bible, of 
which fifteen are from the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes and 
twenty from the New Testament. The greater number of .the 
quotations do not correspond with any printed texts ; and it is 
probable that in these instances, as in many others, Bacon quoted 
from memory. In some cases he may have himself translated 
from the Latin of the Vulgate ; for his English quotations gene- 
rally resemble the Rhemish version more nearly than any other. 

Bacon repeated favourite quotations or illustrations in many 
of his works, sometimes using them more than once in the same 
tract or book. The fable of Atalanta and the golden apples, 
which is related and explained in the ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’ 
is used also in the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ twice in the 
first book of the ‘Novum Organum,’ twice in the tract on the 
‘Interpretation of Nature,’ and in several other places. In the 
Essay ‘Of the Unity of the Church,’ Bacon quotes from St. 
Bernard the expression, ‘In veste ecclesiz varietas sit, scissura 
non sit.’ Mr. Wright enumerates seven other instances in which 
this quotation is used or alluded to, and there are two or three 
more not mentioned by him. 

For the Essays, as we have already said, Francis Bacon 
gathered from his other works his wisest thoughts and happiest 
illustrations. In them he displays a keenness and accuracy of 
observation, a soundness of judgment, equalling and very fre- 
quently surpassing that shown in his philosophical works. For 
although upon his natural philosophy the fame of ‘this great 
‘prince of knowledge’ is chiefly based, his political and moral 
observations and speculations are marked by little or none of 
that credulity, inconsiderateness, and hastiness of conclusion, 
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which render worthless the ‘Centuries of Natural History,’ and 
make the second book of the ‘Novum Organum’ a piece of 
ingenious trifling. It is the union in himself of the active and 
the contemplative life which gives to Francis Bacon a position 
singular and unrivalled among the most illustrious philosophers. 
Aristotle had laboured before him in the collection of materials 
for a great natural history. Plato had reasoned inductively of 
the functions of the mind. Schoolmen had taught that the 
foundations of knowledge must be laid by investigation and ex- 
periment. ‘The monk, his namesake, had striven to purge the 
human mind from the illusions of the market-place, and to 
deliver it from the stumbling-blocks of habit. Francis Bacon 
alone, pursuing these studies in hours stolen from the wrangle 
of the law and the toils of statecraft, attained an excellency for 
which many who gave to them an entire devotion never dared 
to hope, and at the same time spoke and wrote of the work of 
daily life, the business of the market and the shop, the passions 


-and joys of common men, with as much shrewdness and preci- 


sion as if his only book had been a ledger and his heart had 
never wandered out of the round of ordinary duties. 


Art. V.— The New Forest ; its History and its Scenery. By Joun R. 
Wise. With 63 Illustrations, Drawn by Water Crane, 
Engraved by W. J. Lixron. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Few lovers of natural scenery can, we think, range our pic- 
turesque forest glades, and mark the magic play of light and 
shade along the green alleys, the rich tree masses, so exquisite in 
their blended colouring, and the soft outline of the distant hills 
glowing with the ruby and amethyst of the blossoming heather, 
but must feel themselves veritable descendants of our forefathers, 
to whom the ‘ good greenwood’ was the spot where their imagi- 
nations most delighted to dwell, and around which their brightest 
associations ever clustered. The ‘fayre forest, the ‘merry 
‘greenwood,’ the ‘ wodes that joye it is to see’—how did our 
fathers revel amid thoughts of these bright sunny glades, these 
fair leafy coverts, where the tall stag sought refuge from the 
hunter, even as the bold yeoman sought shelter from Norman 
tyranny ; that wide expanse of hill and dale, and thick wood- 
land, where all was beauty, and joyaunce, and freedom. 

A very pleasant book, throwing light upon numerous portions 
of our early history too, would a general history of our forests, 


‘together with their legends, their traditions, their ancient usages, 
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be. Perhaps it is almost too late to expect this; for our forests 
are well-nigh swept away, and many a wild legend, many a time- 
hallowed tradition, well worthy a place in our ‘folk-lore,’ has 
been also swept away with the ancient trees. We were therefore 
well pleased to see the announcement of the work before us, 
since it proved that some attention was being paid to this subject; 
and although the New Forest, especially as to its later history, 
offers fewer points of interest than almost any other, still, as the 
locality is believed to exhibit such unquestionable proofs of the 
Conqueror’s cruel tyranny, and is the spot where two of his sons 
—tradition reports, also a grandson—lost their lives, it has a 
certain claim on our notice. The present work, however, may 
be rather considered as a very full and complete description of 
the New Forest than a history of it: we will therefore rather 
treat the subject historically, especially with respect to the two 
incidents by which it has become so well known among us. 

While the origin of all our other forests is lost in the obscurity of 
pre-historic times, the story of the New Forest bas been handed 
down among us as a household word through almost eight hun- 
dred years ; and men to whom the history of their own country was 
well-nigh a blank, have learnt from it to abhor the memory of 
the pitiless Conqueror, who swept away fruitful fields, flourishing 
villages, even parish churches, to make a wide enclosure, more 
than thirty miles in length, for those ‘tall deer, whom, as the 
Saxon Chronicle so naively remarks, ‘he loved as though he had 
‘been their father.’ This account is not only handed down by 
tradition, but is recorded by numerous chroniclers, whose testi- 
mony in other cases is trustworthy—two of whom, too, were 
contemporary, or nearly so—and the tale is besides true to the 
character of the monarch, who was alike distinguished for his 
keen love of field sports and for his stern and cruel disposition. 
Still there are difficulties in the commonly received tradition 
which it would be as well to inquire into. 

The generally received account is, that the Conqueror laid 
waste and depopulated the whole tract of land to which the 
name of the New Forest has been given. Now, that the stern 
and vindictive ruler who devastated the wide district between the 
Tyne and the Humber, lest the Danes should effect a landing, 
would have been withheld by any gentle or conscientious feeling 
from laying waste for his own pleasure a much narrower spot, 
cannot be believed. Yet, that at a period when nearly three 
fourths of the country lay uncultivated, when forests, abounding 
in game, encroached almost to the gates of the walled towns, 
a monarch should destroy fields and villages for the purpose F jie 
of planting trees under whose shadow he could never hope to det 
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stand, of forming a chase where he could never _— his sport, 
seems almost an act of wanton insanity, rather than the deed of 
a ruler who, cruel, rapacious, tyrannical though he were, was 
yet the most distinguished among the princes of his age for his 
astute and vigorous policy, and who in his municipal enactments 
and in his Doomsday Book has given such unquestionable proofs 
of clear-headedness. 

Now it is remarkable that while the Latin chroniclers have 
duly recorded this ‘ afforestation,’ the venerable Saxon Chronicle, 
the most trustworthy of all, never mentions aught about it. 
The earliest Latin chronicler, too, who refers to it—Jumieges, the 
Conqueror’s chaplain—while he speaks of his having destroyed 
many villages and churches, says nothing about making the New 
Forest, but expressly states, ‘in enlarging it’ (amplificandam). 
Now in Doomsday Book we have evidence that a great portion 
of this district formed part of the royal demesnes even in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. And looking to the beginning of 
the century, we find Edward’s predecessor Canute, a keen hunter, 
residing chiefly at Winchester, and from thence dating the cu- 
rious charter, which proves that forest laws—laws scarcely less 
severe than those of our Norman sovereigns—were well known 
full sixty years before the time that William is said to have so 
cruelly laid waste this locality.* Winchester, indeed, was the 
favourite city of Canute ; and when we find him here enacting 
his code of forest laws, we cannot but think that this district, or 
a great part of it, was really afforested by him. Canute, like all 

* It is to be regretted that Mr. Wise, in a work expressly devoted to the New 
Forest, should have merely incidentally alluded to this very interesting and sug- 
gestive document, especially as it would have afforded information perfectly new 
to nineteen out of twenty of his readers. Few are aware that by the provisions 
of Canute’s charter, dated 1019, the ‘ tall deer,’ but especially the royal stag, was 
viewed as deserving kingly protection even more than the Christian man. Thus, 
‘if any freeman, casually or wilfully, hunt a beast of the forest, so that for swift- 
‘ness of the course the beast doth pant for breath, he shall forfeit 10s. to the 
‘King ; if not a freeman he shall pay double ; if a bondsman, in his skin’ (we should 
think scourging is here meant). If ‘a royal beast’ (this was the stately full- 
antlered stag) was thus treated ‘as to pant for breath,’ the penalties were, for the 
freeman imprisonment for a year, for the next imprisonment for two years, while 
if the offender were a bondsman ‘he shall be reckoned an outlaw.’ For the killing 
‘aroyal beast’ the freeman ‘shall lose his were, he who is not free his freedom, and 
‘the bondsman his /ife.’. Truly Norman William should not bear all the obloquy 
of the forest laws. It seems strange how so cruel a code of laws should ever 
have received the name of a charter; but Canute, in his preamble, expressly 
declares that he makes ‘ these constitutions of the forests by advice of my nobility, 
‘that both peace and justice may be done to all the churches of our kingdom, and 
‘that every offender may suffer according to his quality and manner of offence.’ 
It seems therefore as though there had been some earlier forest laws of even 
greater severity ; for throughout this charter the enactments are evidently 
Viewed as remedial. It may, however, at least be pleaded, that whatever its 
defects each crime and its penalty is specifically stated, while under the Saxon 
kings punishment probably depended on the mere will of the chief huntsman. 
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the Scandinavian race, was a mighty hunter ; and it seems very 
unlikely that he should choose for his favourite residence a city 
where no facilities for field sports could be enjoyed. In this 
case the title New Forest would most appropriately be given, 
and this, of course, would still be its title when William the 
Norman succeeded to the ownership both of the forest and the 
realm. 

That William, however, was guilty of gross cruelty and in- 
justice with respect to some of the inhabitants of the New 
Forest, we cannot but believe; for although tradition may alter 
and exaggerate, it certainly never invents; and although the 
monkish historians are frequently inaccurate, recent historical 
inquiries have largely verified their general correctness. The 
forcible ejectment of families whose forefathers had dwelt for 
generations on the Forest; the seizing wide tracts of common 
land, a most unpardonable offence in the eyes of the Saxon, who 
viewed ‘the mark’ almost as a sacred inheritance—such were 
probably the crimes of William, and what he would be most 
likely to commit if he enlarged the boundaries of the New 
Forest ; but that he destroyed villages, and razed parish 
churches to the ground, is utterly disproved by Doomsday 
Book, which gives the names of hamlets and villages, mills 
and salt-works, within its bounds, stating, in many instances, the 
amount of rents which had been paid by the occupiers in the 
time of the Confessor, and the names of the occupiers too. As 
Mr. Wise truly says, most people have a very incorrect view of 
the old royal forests, taking their notion, we think, from a 
modern park. But the forest, according to the venerable au- 
thority of Manwood, was ‘a certain territorie of woody grounds 
‘and fruitful pastures, extending, as in some of our northern 
forests, over the greater part of a county, and containing a popu- 
lation scanty and poor indeed, but still, on the whole, gaining a 
comfortable subsistence. While Doomsday Book affords such 
unquestionable evidence that the popular tale is a myth, the 
testimony of remains dug up in the Forest proves further that 
the hand of violence was never there. Keltic barrows, con- 
taining urns of the rudest and slightest construction, have been 
left undisturbed for the explorers of modern days; the site of 
the Roman potteries is still marked by heaps of broken flasks 
and drinking-cups, untouched through fourteen or fifteen cen- 
turies ; while churches, with Norman arch and pillar, in the very 
heart of the Forest, add their unquestionable evidence to the fact 
that the New Forest in its general features was the same in the 
days of the Conqueror as in the earlier days of Roman and even 
Keltic occupancy. Even to this evidence may be added geolo- 
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gical proof, that the soil of the New Forest is unfitted to grow a 
single ear of corn ; while, notwithstanding the immensely in- 
creased rental of land, and all the appliances of modern agricul- 
tural skill, ‘the best evidence,’ as Mr. Wise truly says, ‘is in the 
‘simple fact, that the New Forest remains the New Forest still.’ 

And here, in these wide forest glades, the stern Conqueror, 
followed by the great officers of his Court, pursued his cherished 
pastime, striking down with unerring aim the tall stag and the 
‘hart royal,’ until a sterner marksman laid him low. And then 
the green shades and broad alleys rang with the riotous shouts 
of the Red King and his reckless company of revellers, as with 
even keener delight he followed the chase through the green- 
wood. And here, that sunny Lammas Day, all unwitting the 
fate so close at hand, he stood beneath the beeches, fitting the 
arrow on the string, when the deadly shaft was sent through his 
heart by some unknown archer. 

As apocryphal an account as that of the making the New 
Forest does the usually received tale of the Red King being shot 
by Walter Tyrrel appear to us ; and we fully agree with Mr. Wise 
in his wonder that even our best modern historians should have 
slavishly adhered to it. If the Red King were quite alone, who 
could have seen Tyrrel take aim at him? If there were attendants 
at hand, why was not the murderer at once seized? Even if the 
death were accidental, men in that vindictive age, and where 
the life of a king was concerned, were not likely very nicely to 
weigh the claims of mercy, and, even without inquiry, let the 
culprit go free. 

The story, indeed, both as told by Malmsbury and Ordericus 
Vitalis, is far too minute to be true. Malmsbury’s account, 
especially, with the King’s ominous dream, and next the dream 
of the monk, which is so strangely rewarded with a hundred 
shillings ; then his hesitation as to hunting that day, his even- 
tual determination to proceed to the Forest, his armourer’s 
approach with the six brand-new arrows, and his ominous remark 
as he gives two to Walter Tyrrel—‘the best arrows to the best 
‘marksman ’—each incident so neatly fitted together proves the 
whole to have been a mere skilfully constructed tale, for the 
purpose of concealing the truth. The concluding incidents are 
detailed in an equally unsatisfactory way. The bunt continues all 
the afternoon, and even to sunset ; an unusually late time, for it 
is the Ist of August, and thus it must have been not very long 
before curfew. Tyrrel and the King were alone, the latter watch- 
ing the deer he had just slightly wounded, and shading his eyes 
with his hand from the blaze of the setting sun. It was then 
that Tyrrel shot, and the Red King fell speechless, vainly trying 
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to pull from his breast the arrow that broke off in his hand. 
Now who saw all this? for the story, according to every version 
but one, is, that the two were alone. And what followed? Tyrrel 
is said to have mounted his horse, and fled twelve miles to the 
boundary of the Forest, and crossed the Avon at the place which 
to this day bears the name of Tyrrel’s Ford, while the King lay 
neglected, apparently unsought for, during all that lingering 
summer twilight ; and when at length discovered he was brought 
to Winchester by some foresters in a cart, which later chroniclers 
have told us belonged to Purkis, a charcoal-burner. But these 
were days of right royal state ; and although this fatal chase was 
not a ‘royal hunt,’ for none of the great officers of the Crown 
were there, still the symbols of royalty—the signet ring, the 
ermined cape, the golden circlet-—were never laid aside. Now 
into whose hands did these fall? Who left the body stripped and 
bleeding under the beeches? While Malmsbury is so positive 
that Tyrrel struck down the King, it is important to remember 
that Tyrrel himself declared to Suger, a most trustworthy witness, 
that he not only had not entered the Forest that day, but had 
not even seen the King. 

From discrepancies in the generally received narratives like 
these, and from the fact that the Red King was so deeply hated, 
alike by his nobles and prelates, Mr. Wise suggests that his 
death was neither accidental nor caused by Walter Tyrrel, but 
the result of a conspiracy in which his ecclesiastics took the 
chief part. Now this was scarcely the age for a deeply laid 
conspiracy : it was rather an age of open violence ; nor, not- 
withstanding the Red King’s evident hostility to his clergy, had 
they received such cruel wrong at his hands that they should 
seek his life. Refusing to pay Peter’s pence, or questioning the 
Pope’s supremacy, would contribute rather to his popularity with 
the English clergy ; while holding ecclesiastical offices, and of 
course their emoluments, in his own hands, galling as it would 
be, was so common a method then, and for centuries after, of 
filling an empty exchequer, that not even the fiercest Church- 
man would consider death as the fitting penalty. Now a survey 
of general history will show, that in the great majority of cases 
where monarchs have lost their lives by violence, gain, and not 
revenge, has been the motive. Might not gain have been the 
motive here ? 

It is difficult to ascertain all the names of the small company 
that went with the Red King on this his last hunting expedition ; 
but we find among them two or three who in after-years were 
firm friends, and very high in ‘favour with his successor Beauclerc ; 
and it is also stated by every chronicler that Beauclerc himself 
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was there. This seems strange, for this brother had borne arms 
against the Red King in Normandy as well as against Robert ; 
for whatever clerkly learning the first Henry might boast, to the 
claims of morality, or of natural affection he was quite as callous 
as his ruder brothers. He had been defeated by the Red King, 
and he dreaded so greatly the danger of falling into his hands, 
that for two whole years he wandered in the Vexin, with no 
attendant save his chaplain Roger (who afterwards became 
Bishop of Sarum and his High Justiciar), and there suffered the 
extremity of want, oftentimes even seeking food in vain. We 
have no clear account how the brothers were eventually recon- 
ciled ; but we know that Beauclere on that Lammas morning 
had not a single rod of land that he could call his own, that he 
was a mere visitant on sufferance in his brother's Court, liable 
upon any capricious outbreak of temper to be consigned to 
imprisonment, perhaps death. How tempting must that royal 
state have appeared to the wanderer, with naught he could call 
his own! with what tantalizing splendour must that golden 
circlet have shone in his eyes ! 

The merry company ride forth; they separate ; the King lies 
dead ; Tyrrel, as the story goes, has fled away ; but we find Beau- 
clerc already at Winchester, demanding the keys of the royal 
treasury from William De Breteuil, the Seneschal, and eventu- 
ally seizing them, while the faithful servant profters his unavailing 
claim on behalf of the elder Robert, now doing battle against 
the Pagans in the Holy Land. The corpse of the Red King is 
next evening cunsigned to a hasty grave, not even in the cathe- 
dral, but beneath the tower, and within three days the hunted 
wanderer in the Vexin is anointed and crowned at Westminster 
King of England! Now viewing all these circumstances, and 
bearing in mind, too, the remarkably opportune season of the 
year, when the great nobles were either at their distant castles 
or in Normandy, and their vassals closely engaged with their 
harvest, when the great officers of the Crown, too, were absent, 
how easily might the blow be struck, how easily, too, might the 
recognition of the new Sovereign be completed, almost before the 
news of the Red King’s death had been made known through 
the land. 

Mr. Wise represents Beauclerc as a mere tool in the hands of 
the clergy ; but the very contrary was the fact. The first Henry 
knew well not only how ‘to hold his own,’ but to hold what 
belonged to others. He patronized the clergy in the earlier 
years of his reign, because he needed their influence to bear upon 
the masses; but when the strife of Papal supremacy began, 
Anselm himself found Henry quite as unbending an opponent 
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as ever the Red King had been. The first Henry, indeed, was 
the son who, in astuteness and talents for government, most 
resembled his father ; and in his first acts on his accession, too, 
he exhibited much of his father’s stern promptitude. While he 
especially favoured the Saxon population, and afforded some 
relief to his Norman subjects, he held his powerful nobles in 
stern check, and soon compelled the Bras-de-fers and Maule- 
verers to acknowledge that the rule of the Scholar-King was far 
more crushing than the wayward tyranny of Rufus. Misled by 
Malmsbury’s most eulogistic statements, nearly all our histo- 
rians have represented Beauclere as an upright, justice-loving 
King; but by other chroniclers, far more trustworthy, we find 
such acts of deadly revenge and atrocious cruelty recorded, that 
we may well believe that the shaft which ended the life of the 
Red King was aimed, not by Tyrrel, but by his brother. Now 
taking this view of the case, how admirably adapted was the 
popular story, especially that told by Malmsbury. The Red 
King, notwithstanding his outrageous tyranny, was slain, not by 
conspirators, but Heaven interposed to avenge the suffering land. 
And Heaven, ever-merciful, sent unregarded warnings, dreams, 
omens, even up to the time when the sentenced King rode to the 
greenwood, where the random shaft wrought deliverance. And 
fitting was it that he upon whom so many warnings had been 
lavished in vain, should meet so swift a doom ; most fitting that 
he, the fierce hunter, should receive his death-wound in the very 
glades of that forest which had so often witnessed his cruel 
infliction of the forest laws. And most fitting, too, was it that 
the scorner of holy rites should be struck down without confession 
or absolution ; that the contemner of holy Church and her minis- 
ters, dragged on the charcoal-burner’s cart to the door of the 
cathedral, should be flung into a hasty grave, without chant, 
taper, or passing bel), How must each incident of such a story 
have told upon the minds of a devout but superstitious age ; 
how must it have deepened the Saxons’ hatred of the late King, 
and thus led them more heartily to welcome his successor. How 
utterly, too, would all suspicion of assassination be removed by 
details which pointed so emphatically to judgments direct from 
Heaven. 

Mr. Wise has remarked on the strange fact, that the story of 
the Conqueror’s cruelties in enclosing the New Forest is not to 
be found in the chronicles in regular historical sequence, but is 
first told in narrating the death of the Red King.’ May we not 
in this trace the astute policy of the Scholar-King ? Malmsbury, 
who first gives the narrative, was a dweller in his Court, and 
wrote his history under the especial auspices of Earl Robert of 
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Gloucester, Beauclere’s favourite son. Now how well adapted 
was this tale, also, to turn aside suspicion. The ban of Heaven 
was upon the cruel King, and three of his descendants met their 
deaths in that very forest. What wonder, then, that Walter 
Tyrrel should be an unwitting homicide? and what injustice 
would it be to punish him, the mere blind worker out of Heaven's 
own will? 

Although it might well suit the first Henry to encourage the 
spread of such stories, we do not find him relaxing the severity 
of the forest laws. He, like all his race, keenly loved the sports 
of the greenwood, and often did the gorgeous array of the royal 
hunt sweep along the green alleys of the New Forest. During 
Stephen’s reign there was sterner pastime ; while the disastrous 
siege of Winchester, which laid the greater part of the ancient 
city in ashes, made way, on the accession of the first Plantagenet, 
for the transference of the seat of government to London. From 
henceforward we seldom find our Kings residing at Winchester ; 
and thus from the close of the twelfth century seldom was the 
New Forest visited by them. All this time the forest laws 
remained unrepealed ; and while the first Plantagenet paid laud- 
able attention to the legal improvements suggested by his Jus- 
ticiar Glanville, he maintained the unjust and cruel provisions of 
the forest laws in all their unmitigated severity, ‘shaming not, 
as John of Salisbury so forcibly remarks, ‘to give for a con- 
‘temptible beast the life of a man who had been redeemed by 
‘the Son of God. And then the strife for freedom arose, and 
the iniquity of these laws, which fenced the wild wood round 
with sterner prohibitions than even the walled town, and which 
gave the power of inflicting mutilation and even death to irre- 
sponsible officers of the Crown, became so glaring, that the great 
charter of the commons—the Charter of the Forest—became, 
a few years after Magna Charta, the law of the land. 

In a book purporting to give the history of a royal forest, 
some notice more than a mere foot-note should certainly have 
been taken of that great remedial act—hailed by the ‘folke’ of 
the land with feelings of greater joy and gratitude than even the 
Great Charter, because it came so directly home to the business 
of their daily life—the Charta de Forestd. We are therefore 
surprised that Mr. Wise has passed over this very interesting 
document, which illustrates in so many respects the rural, and 
especially the forest life, of our forefathers, with a bare allusion. 
How important to those who had writhed under the tyranny of 
the King’s foresters, and had seen, without power to protest 
against the injustice, the unrebuked encroachments upon the 
border lands of the Forest, this opening declaration: ‘ All 
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‘forests made by our grandfather Henry II. (the charter dates 
9th Henry IIL, 1222) ‘shall be viewed by good and lawful men ; 
‘and if he have made forest of any other wood than his lawful 
*demesnes, we will forthwith that it be disforested.’ An im- 
portant concession this, to the commons: the monarch com- 
pelled to keep his royal forest within lawful bounds, just as the 
owner of the little croft was obliged to do. Then follow several 
enactments relating to the forest courts, but all most important, 
inasmuch as they direct that every proceeding, even in the most 
trifling questions concerning ‘green hue or hunting,’ shall be in 
strict accordance with the written law. The crowning enact- 
ment follows next. ‘No man from henceforth lose life or limb 
‘for killing our deer, but any man convicted of taking our 
‘venison shall make grievous fine; or, if he have nothing to 
‘lose, be imprisoned a year and a day, and at the end if he 
‘find sufficient sureties he shall be delivered, if not, abjure the 
‘realm.’ And the conviction of the deer-stealer could only take 
place before the duly appointed judge; for, ‘No constable, 
‘castellan, or bailiff, shall hold plea of the forest, neither 
‘for green hue or hunting, but every forester shall make 
‘attachments, and shall present the same to the verderers, and 
‘when enrolled and enclosed under seal of the verderers, they 
‘shall be presented to our chief justices of the forests when 
‘they shall come thither to hold the pleas of the forest, and 
‘ before them shall they be determined.’ There are many other 
characteristic enactments. Thus, ‘Every abbot and lord of Par- 
‘liament sent for by the King may, in coming or returning, kill 
‘one deer or two in the King’s forest or chase through which 
‘he passes, but it must be done in view of the forester, if present, 
‘or if absent by causing one to blow a horn, because otherwise 
‘he may seem to be a trespasser.’ How vividly does this pro- 
vision bring before us the keen delight our fathers felt in the 
chase. And although the dwellers in the royal forest were 
prohibited from killing the deer, still, as though to console them 
for this privation, we find it expressly enacted that ‘every free- 
‘man shall kave in his own woods eiries of hawks, sparrow-hawks, 
‘ falcons, eagles, and herons:’ thus he might recreate himself at 
will with the almost equally cherished sport of hawking; and 
moreover—nor was this a slight boon before the introduction of 
sugar—he was to have unquestioned right to ‘all the honey 
‘ found there.’ 

There was always much imposing grandeur in the public 
ceremonials of the middle ages ; but. most picturesque as well as 
imposing must have been the forest court, held, not in hall 
or court-house, but beneath the open sky. Manwood becomes 
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almost poetical in describing the long procession as it wound 
through the forest to the sylvan judgment-seat, of hewn stone, 
bearing the royal arms carved on the front. Onward, in due 
order, before ‘the King’s Chief Justice in Eyre,’ came keepers, 
rangers, woodwards, all in liveries of forest green, the brass 
bugle or hatchet suspended from the baldric; then, in richer 
garb, but still of forest green, came chief woodwards, foresters 
of the bailwicks, agisters, verderers, regarders (for the King’s 
own forest boasted as numerous a retinue as the King’s own 
palace), while in rich array, on his palfrey, bearing the gilded 
bugle, the symbol of his office, rode the Grand Forester; and 
lastly, chief of the forest train, surrounded by his retainers in 
gorgeous liveries, rode the hereditary Warden of the Forest, 
bearing the hazel wand—simple badge of an authority which in 
the old times extended over life and limb. 

Nor was it an inferior officer of the King’s Court to whom 
was intrusted the ‘visitation for pleas of the forest,’ nor with 
abated dignity did he come. The Lord Chief Justice, in scarlet, 
and ermine-lined robes, took his way through the forest, pre- 
ceded by his mace-bearers bearing silver maces, and heralds, 
and pursuivants, just as when he went in royal state to hold his 
court at Westminster. And each form of the highest law-courts 
was strictly followed in that sylvan judgment-hall. The pur- 
suivants opened the court with the thrice-repeated trumpet blast, 
and the thrice-repeated ‘ Oyez,’ and the proclamation was read, 
summoning ‘all the King’s liege subjects within the boundaries 
‘ of the forest’ to repair hither, ‘there to do justice and have 
‘ justice done them, according to the Charter of the Forest.’ 
Precious words these, and precious the charter that recited them. 

The charge was then read by the Chief Justice ; and the 
minuteness of the provisions of this charter may be well 
imagined when we find that this charge included eighty-four 
enactments. Then each woodward, kneeling, presented his 
hatchet, and again received it from the hand of the Judge ; each 
forester and ranger in like manner tendered his bugle, and again 
received it; while the Chief Forester proffered the gilded hunting 
horn, and, receiving it again from the Judge, was bound to 
‘blow three mots,’ in token of his office ; and, doubtless, merrily 
did that bugle echo far along glade, and upland, and sunny 
valley. Then the business of the court proceeded, and sentence 
was pronounced—no longer according to the capricious tyranny 
of the forest officers ; but the right of the dweller in the forest, 
of the outlaw himself, to be tried by his jury, was distinctly 
recognised—and the Lord Chief Justice awarded the fitting 
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penalty. No wonder that the Charter of the Forest was dear to 
our forefathers.* 

With the death of the Red King the history of the New 
Forest, as connected with that of our land, ends. Unlike many 
of our other forests, no bright associations, such as cluster 
around Charnwood, and ‘merry Sherwood,’ and Needwood, and 
Arden, meet us in the New ; and the history, if history it can be 
called, is little more than a long tale of gross spoliation from 
century to century on the part of the forest officers. Each 
dweller in the Forest sought to encroach on the adjoining lands. 
Every needy courtier, especially during the reign of James I. 
and Charles L, petitioned for ‘assart lands, or for ‘ decayed 
‘trees out of the New Forest.’ In one case the modest request is 
for ‘two thousand !’ and as there was little supervision, we 
cannot be surprised to find that the finest trees were cut down. 
The keepers paid themselves their arrears of wages in the same 
convenient way, until it was feared that none but wind-shaken 
and decayed trees would be left. It is worthy of notice as one 
of the few ‘wise’ deeds of Charles IL, that, influenced probably 
by Evelyn, who had just before published his ‘Silva,’ he 
enclosed three hundred acres as a nursery for young oaks, 
Still, however, the waste continued, notwithstanding an act 
passed in 9th of William IIL, directing the planting of six 
thousand acres, until in the reign of Queen Anne the Forest, 
which in 1608 had no less than 123,927 growing trees, fit for 
felling, and decaying trees that would yield 118,000 load of 
timber, had only 12,476! 

Meanwhile the Forest was so overstocked with deer, that 
hundreds died in the winter from starvation ; and the keepers 
continued their spoliations to so unaccountable an extent, that 
Gilpin states about the middle of the last century two keepers 
alone robbed the Forest to the value of £50,000! Legislation, 
however, so far at least as inquiry was concerned, was not idle ; 
for in 1789 a Commission was appointed ‘which revealed a 
‘ terrible state of things, but, strangely enough, nothing seems to 
have been done. In 1800 the subject was again brought before 
Parliament ; but although the abuses still continued, nothing 
save reporting them seems again to have beendone. At length, 


* The reader is probably scarcely aware of the immense extent of forest land 
in England during the middle ages. Manwood, even in the reign of Elizabeth, 
reckons up sixty-nine forests, many of them scores of miles in extent, thirteen 
chases, and between seven and eight hundred parks. Between the promulgation 
of the Forest Charter and Elizabeth’s reign much disafforesting took place: the 

t forest of Middlesex, and the yet larger forest of Arden, were among these. 

e therefore think we must estimate the forest land at almost as much again. 
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after forty-eight years’ delay, reformation was set about in good 
earnest. ‘Law was at last restored, and the rights of the 
‘commoners defined. In 1851 the deer, the cause of so 
‘much ill-feeling and crime, were abolished, and the Crown 
‘ thereby acquired the right of planting 10,000 additional acres.’ 
Much attention is now paid to the cultivation of timber. The 
enclosures are drained, regular labourers are employed, and ‘a 
‘large nursery has been formed at Rhinefield, and somewhere 
‘about 700 acres are annually planted, the young oaks being set 
‘ between Scotch firs, which serve both as “ nurses ” to draw them 
‘up, and a screen to shelter them from the wind.’ 

Mr. Wise gives the following summary of the present statistics 
of the Forest. Within the Forest boundaries there are of 
freehold estates, being private property, 27,140 acres ; copyhold, 
belonging to her Majesty’s manor of Lyndhurst, 125 ; leasehold, 
under the Crown, 600; enclosures belonging to the lodges, 500 ; 
freeholds of the Crown, planted, 1,000 ; woods and wastes of the 
Forest, 63,000 ; total, 92,365 acres. The value of the timber 
supplied to the navy during the last ten years has been, on 
an average, nearly £7,000 a year. The receipts for the year 
ending 31st of March, 1860, derived from the sale of timber, 
bark, fagots, marl, gravel, rent of farms and cottages, &c., were 
£23,125 6s. 6d.; while the expenses for labour, trees, carriage 
of timber, and salaries, were £12,913 1s. 7d.* 

A pleasant perambulation of the Forest occupies the following 
chapters ; and we fully agree with Mr. Wise that a tourist 
might do worse in visiting many a much-lauded Continental 
place of resort, than in spending a few quiet days among the 
varied but lovely and truly English scenery of the New 
Forest. Indeed, the delightful ‘bits’ of woodland and upland 
scenery which so profusely illustrate the volume before us, 
are quite tantalizing. The trees are remarkably fine: the 
oaks, although they cannot compete in size and beauty with 
those veritable monarchs of the forest at Coleorton and in 
Quorn Wood—those venerable relics of Charnwood—are fine 
specimens ; while the beeches are remarkable both for size and 
great beauty. The New Forest, indeed, seems to have consisted 
chiefly of beeches; and hence, doubtless, the acknowledged 


* It may be interesting to the reader to see the Report of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests as to the whole amount of plantations in the royal forests 
in 1859-60. ‘There are now in the Royal Forests altogether 42,262 acres of 
‘ plantations, consisting almost entirely of oak, planted at different periods, but 
‘nearly all since 1800, for the purpose of providing a supply of timber for the 
‘navy. The oak does not arrive at maturity in less than 100 years ; but the value 
“of the enclosed plantations, even in 1849, was estimated at above one million, 
‘but when arrived at maturity the timber will be worth full ten million.’ 
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superiority of the New Forest swine, fed upon the rich mast, 
rather than the acrid and less nutritious acorns. But the 
New Forest boasts a greater variety of trees than most of 
our ancient forests. Fine avenues of elms, clusters of yews, 
‘standing massive and black in all their depth of foliage, mixed 
‘in loveliest contrast with clumps of whitebeams,’ and chesnuts, 
and hollies too, making glad the wintry woods with their 
lustrous green. 

There are some rather interesting Norman remains in the 
churches of the New Forest, affording additional proof that the 
Conqueror could not have destroyed parish churches to form 
it; and just beside the boundary is the curious Norman 
dwelling, probably that of Baldwin De Redvers, built, unques- 
tionably, early in the twelfth century, and still displaying its 
handsome ‘first floor’ apartments, with its circular windows 
surmounted by the chevron and billeted mouldings, and its 
enclosed fire-place, with the round chimney above—that unique 
specimen of our earliest domestic architecture. A chapter is 
devote to Beaulieu and its remains, illustrated by three or 
four lovely little drawings of the ruins. Mr. Wise, however, 
is in error in representing the Cistercians as following the 
rule of St. Benedict : St. Bernard was their founder. Elinor of 
Acquitaine, too (the cruel Queen Elinor of the ballad), was not 
buried at Beaulieu. She retired a year or two before her death 
to Fontevraud, and was there buried beside her husband and 
her son Coeur de Lion. Her effigy is still remaining (the reader 
may see a copy of it in the Crystal Palace), it is remarkable for 
the peculiarly regal dignity of the figure, and the admirable 
arrangement of the drapery. 

There are several Roman and Keltic remains scattered through 
the New Forest: a Roman road, now nearly obliterated, and 
pottery works ; but these evidently supplied only the commonest 
earthen vessels. It is worthy of remark, however, what 
graceful outlines these rude pipkins, and oil-flasks, and wine- 
Jars present ; the very meanest crockery taking forms of rounded 
beauty or turning in elegant curves such as we seldom see even 
in the Parian ornaments on our drawing-room tables. Well did 
these ancient potters understand, as Mr. Wise has truly expressed 
it, ‘that it is the real perfection ‘of art to make beauty ever the 
‘handmaid of use.’ ‘The Keltic remains consist of rude em- 
bankments which probably girdled in the rude British town, and 
barrows, in which, however, nothing has been found save 
slightly baked earthen urns, containing charcoal and calcined 
bones, but in none of them either weapon or ornament, however 
homely. Indeed, from all the numerous barrows opened by 
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Mr. Wise and his friends, the result was only a few slinging- 
stones, two flint knives, and a stone hammer. It must have 
been a very rude and scanty population that dwelt there; but 
that any part of the New Forest should have been inhabited 
at so early a time, seems to prove that the south of England must 
have been more densely peopled than is commonly supposed. 

Mr. Wise devotes a chapter to the inhabitants of the New 
Forest, and another to their folk-lore and dialect. Whether the 
inhabitants or those interested in them will be greatly pleased 
with the character he gives them, we, however, much doubt. 
That the New Forest peasant should still have faith in dreams 
and omens, is no peculiarity marking an inferior order of mind ; 
for the rural inhabitants of Yorkshire and Lancashire, to whom 
he yields a vast superiority, are quite as superstitious, as their 
folk-lore will show. And that the inhabitants of Hampshire did 
not wage a lengthened contest with William, can be scarcely 
attributed to a deficiency of natural courage, but rather to their 
locality. ‘The Northmen across the Humber’ might easily bid 
him defiance; for hundreds of miles stretched behind them 
where they might find secure refuge, and beside them stretched 
a lengthened sea-board constantly watched by the northern 
Vikings, pledged to the aid of a race coguate with their own. 
Not, indeed, until the whole extent of that coast was devastated, 
did the Conqueror find that all danger from this source had 
ceased ; but even then the moors, and fells, and thick woods 
spread out, welcoming the asserters of freedom to a secure 
hiding-place. Look at the inhabitants of the south of Hamp- 
shire. The royal forest stretching along, the royal city of 
Winchester hard by, and the royal port of Southampton too, 
with Norman vessels riding at anchor or guarding the coast ; 
the most adventurous outlaw would have found even escape 
from such a locality difficult enough. From whence ‘the 
‘extreme deference, almost amounting to a painful obsequious- 
‘ness, which we are also told characterizes the dwellers in the 
New Forest, arises, seems difficult to ascertain. Their ‘slowness 
‘of perception, perhaps, may arise from bad teaching, or no 
teaching at all; but as to their ‘cunningness and craft,’ which 
‘notwithstanding their apparent servility peeps out,’ we must 
leave them to settle these grievous charges with Mr. Wise, who, 
we must say, seems to have been influenced by no unkindly 
spirit, but bears a hearty testimony to the fact, that although 
‘ the most ill-paid and ill-fed labourer in England, he bears his 
‘ heavy yoke of poverty without a murmur.’ 

The general remark as to want of energy seems, however, 
contradicted by the tales that are recorded hoth of deer-stalking 
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and smuggling. ‘Until within the last thirty years smuggling 
‘ was a recognised calling ;’ and so audaciously was it carried on, 
that Warner says he had seen twenty or thirty waggons laden 
with kegs, guarded by two or three hundred horsemen, each 
bearing two or three tubs, coming over Hengistbury Head, 
making their way, in the open daylight, past Christchurch, to 
the Forest. Truly there must have been some skill and some 
daring to arrange and carry out so wholesale a robbery. Later 
than Warner’s time the New Forest smugglers were remark- 
ably daring. Boats were built in many a barn from the Forest 
timber, and foresters armed with ‘swingels’ defied the coast- 
guard. Often a hundred tubs, each worth two or three guineas, 
would be run in a night ; and these were safely stowed away in 
out-of-the-way places. Mr. Wise explains to us the meaning of 
the well-known sarcasm on the Hampshire peasant, his ‘moon- 
‘raking,’ in hopes, as was said, to seize the moon as she shone 
reflected in the pond. But the Hampshire peasant might well 
smile at the story-teller who so complacently gave credence to 
his stupidity ; for it was not the moon, but the kegs of spirits 
furtively sunk in the pond, that he was thus carefully fish- 
ing up. 

The chapter on the Forest ‘folk-lore’ is very unsatisfactory. 
The few superstitions recorded—those relating to the four-leaved 
ash, the passing the sick child through the cleft ash- tree, the 
telling the bees when a death occurs in a family, and turning the 
money on first sight of the new moon—all these will be found as 
firmly believed by the East Anglian peasant and the descendant 
of the Mercians as by the West Saxon. Some others, such as the 
belief that witches cannot cross running water, and that wells in 
forests are full of gold, belong to that earliest cyclus of fable 
which in pre-historic times accompanied our fathers from the 
East. The notion of the efficacy of Good Friday bread (bun, 
rather) we find from the Land’s End to Northumberland. 
Indeed we knew a thorough cockney who would never be 
without a piece of this valuable specific. The proverbs, in like 
manner, belong to the common stock of England. ‘As yellow 
‘as a kite’s claw;’ ‘He won't climb up May hill’—these are as 
often to be heard in London as in the New Forest. Even the three 
or four sayings which have reference to forest localities are mere 
modifications of some well-known ones. When we remember 
the abundant harvest of ‘folk-lore’ that has been gathered in 
some parts, we are surprised at Mr. Wise’s scanty gleanings. 
But the reason, we think, will be found in the spirit in which the 
inquiries were made. Mr. Wise evidently holds all these old- 
world beliefs in great contempt; and to such an inquirer few 
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answers will be given. We have often been struck with the 
solemnity, almost awe, with which the aged countrywoman has 
told the story told to her by her grandmother, especially if a tale 
not generally known ; and how the old magical rhyme is whis- 
pered rather than spoken. The legend, the story, the metrical 
charm, indeed, are all viewed by those among whom they still 
linger as time-hallowed heir-looms ; and it is only by expressing 
your deep interest in them—an interest which the Grimms, and 
Mr. Thorpe, and Dr. Dasent, have not disdained to express—that 
your curiosity can be satisfied. 

The work is concluded by chapters on the geology, the botany, 
and the ornithology of the district, to which are added a glossary, 
and lists of flowering plants, birds, and insects. Ere closing we 
must, however, especially point out to the reader’s notice the 
admirable sixty-three vignettes, which take us into the very 
heart of the Forest, showing us lovely studies of trees, so truth- 
ful and so spirited that they remind us of Turner’s sketches. 
Seldom have we met with more exquisite ‘ bits’ than these. 


Art. VI.—Essay on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ 
By 8. 8. London: 1859. 

THE man who has written a good book has made the race of 
mankind his debtor throughout all time. This is true, even if the 
book belongs to that class which serves what seems to be but a 
temporary purpose, in giving a new start to scientific inquiry, 
or in suggesting a new thought, the carrying out of which will 
soon render the production in which it occurs obsolete. But how 
much more is it true if the book has not only indicated and 
worked out an instructive line of thought, but itself remains, 
after more than a century, the most complete expression of that 
thought, and the work to which the highest labourers in that 
department refer with profound reverence, as that from whose 
wisdom they have drawn their own deepest inspiration, and to 
whose perfection they cannot add. All scientific inquirers in 
this country look up with reverence to Bacon as the legitimate 
father of modern science. His ‘Novum Organum’ is studied by 
each new generation with the most intense attention. Deeper 
meanings are supposed to be discovered in it as the labours of 
Science disclose more of the secrets of the universe, and we hear 
not a little of the prophetic powers of laborious genius ; and 
although Dr. Whewell has thought it needful to write his 
‘Novum Organum Renovatum,’ to supplement the deficiencies or 
to correct the errors of his greater predecessor, and Mr. Mill 
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and a host of others have found many things not quite correct, 
or positively incorrect, in ‘The Greatest Birth of Time,’ yet 
Bacon’s work is reverenced still, studied still, and perhaps at 
this day receives the enthusiastic homage of a far greater 
number of superior minds than it did half a century after its 
publication. This is as it should be; and we are persuaded that 
it would be deemed an evil omen by all the eminent scientific 
men of our day, if a tendency appeared to set in in an opposite 
direction. The well-known work of Bishop Butler, intitled, 
‘The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
‘Constitution and Course of Nature,’ may, with much propriety, 
be designated, the Novum Organum of Theology ; for while in 
its main purpose it belongs to the department of Apologetics, it 
is so full of sagacious suggestions, there are scattered through 
it such ‘seeds of things,’ or rather of thoughts, that the careful 
student will find its aid invaluable in every part of his theo- 
logical inquiries—opening up new vistas of truth, or laying its 
arrest upon unlicensed speculation, or suggesting corroborative 
arguments, or modifying dogmatic conclusions. He who has 
made the book his own by frequent and independent perusals, 
grows conscious of its influence over his whole thought, and 
often wonders as he looks upon the manner in which it has 
moulded all his own productions—it becomes to him the 
Organon which shapes all his mental operations, and by whose 
aid he proceeds along ‘his dim and perilous way’ in safety. 

The aim of the two books, in their respective departments, is 
the same. Before Bacon wrote, many had discovered truth by 
observing, without any scientific ordination, the laws which he 
laid down ; but unlicensed speculation was the rule, and such sober 
inquiry the exception. Bacon demanded that speculation should 
wait on inquiry ; that Nature should be interpreted by man her 
minister ; that he should learn the lessons she taught, instead of 
imposing his crude thoughts on her; that science should accord 
with facts, instead of being in antagonism with them: in other 
words, he taught the limits of thought in science, and showed 
that when these limits had been transgressed, error, and not 
truth, had emerged. This he did with an amplitude of learning, 
a splendour of imagination, a comprehensiveness and carefulness 
of inquiry, and a vigour of logic and of wit, which have won, and 
shall continue to win, the admiration of ages. Butler pursued, 
with different faculties, the same end in his own department. 
He had not the learning of Bacon; he gave no evidence of the 
same brilliancy of imagination, though the producer of so many 
and such apt analogies was not wanting in that faculty. His 
subject allowed no scope for wit, although the presence of the 
power is often attested to the student in the grave and serious 
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asides, prompted by the presumptuous speculations of his 
opponents, and which we can fancy not unaccompanied by a 
smile on his somewhat prim and delicate features. But while we 
would not claim for him the intellectual range of outlook and 
grandeur of elevation which belonged to Bacon, we feel, in the 
perusal of his work, the charm of a moral conscientiousness of 
investigation, a careful weighing of evidence, a straining after the 
exactest form of expression, and a cautious putting forth of his 
thoughts, altogether unparalleled in our experience. This moral 
honesty, this intense conscientiousness, this unremitting care 
never to overstate anything, give a position of solitary grandeur 
to Butler on that ‘hill of God’ into which none can ascend but 
such as are ‘of clean hands and a pure heart ;’ and amply fulfil 
the promise of that youthful profession, which preceded the 
publication of the ‘Analogy ’ by twenty-three years, ‘I design the 
‘Search after Truth as the business of my life’* That truth he 
believed he had found by careful inquiry. He found it not in 
airy speculations, of which there was abundance around him, 
but in attention to the harmony between the principles of 
Divine Revelation and those which seemed to be expressed in the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. Whenever a speculation on 
the subject of religion was presented to him, he tried it by 
what he observed in that Constitution and Course of Nature : if 
it presented no relations to it, it was laid aside; if it was 
contradictory to it, it was at once rejected. His limits, like those 
of Bacon, were found in facts, and nothing was accepted by him 
which was not drawn directly from those facts, by induction or 
analogy. He did not profess to have found the whole truth ; but 
what he did profess to have found he proved to be the product 
of the most persevering and conscientious inquiry. 

But the fate of the books has not been precisely the same. 
Bacon’s work dealt more with speculation, and proceeded more 
on the basis of what might be regarded as ordinated science in 
his time ; and, as the result, much of his work has suffered loss. 
The ‘wood, hay, and stubble’ of man’s partial thought about 
God’s Creation, had mingled too much with ‘the gold, and silver, 
‘and precious stones’ of that Creation itself; and the natural con- 
sequence has ensued. Bacon’s book has been sifted and reduced 
in bulk ; but somewhat like the Sibylline books which grew in 
value as they lessened in number, the solid portion has but 
increased in preciousness, only however, because it is solid. 
Butler’s book has passed through the fire of criticism ; the most 
eminent minds devoted to theological] science have scanned it 
with critical eye ; infidels have felt it a barrier which must be 
overthrown or overleaped ; and yet the whole result of ascer- 

*- From the Letter to Dr. Samuel Clarke. Clarke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 747. 
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tained diminution from its weight and force is in one of the very 
few points in which he indulges in speculation—his argument 
for a Future Life in the 1st chapter of the First Part. About 
every other alleged error there is, as we propose to show, some- 
thing to be said on the other side. This impregnability we can- 
not but regard as the result and guerdon of the conscientious 
care with which the book was composed. 

In presuming to write about Bishop Butler and his Recent 
Critics, we are desirous, while discharging in a very legitimate 
manner the functions of our office as reviewers of current 
thought and speech, to express our own deep and increasing 
indebtedness to the production of that great man which is 
specially the object of assault. Butler needs no defence from our 
feebleness, and defence of him is furthest from our thoughts; but 
yet many minds may need, for their satisfaction, a further expla- 
nation of an assailed position, or an examination of the opposing 
argument. There are many in our day who seem hardly to 
discern the difference between assault and conquest ; and if an 
objection has been urged with some show of plausibility against 
a religious argument, it seems to them sufficient reason for 
regarding that religious argument as unworthy of further notice. 
It would be vain to hope that minds of this order would be led 
to peruse Butler for themselves, but some reflection of the truth 
may shine upon them from a page professedly objecting to the 
objections which they have read, or of which they have heard. 
Another class must not be forgotten. There are many who long 
to know the solidity of the grounds on which their faith rests, and 
who are in danger of thinking that all is not right if but a 
stroke has rung upon the shield of such a paladin of the faith as 
Butler. For the help of these, and of young students, we propose 
to pass in review the criticisms of some recent objectors, care- 
less of the old objection of the Heralds’ College about the bad 
heraldry of metal on metal, and reminding our critics that the fault 
has been committed by themselves, for Butler’s work is a critique 
upon the infidels of his day. 

The writers who have recently assailed the ‘Analogy’ are, 
Miss Hennell, in the work which we have placed at the head of 
this paper ; the Rev. Mark Pattison, in ‘ Essays and Reviews ;’ 
the Rev. James Martineau, in his ‘Studies of Christianity, and 
in an article on ‘Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought, in the 
‘National Review’;* and Mr. Bagehot, in his ‘ Estimates of 
‘some Englishmen and of some Scotchmen.’+ They frequently 


* Vol. viii. p. 213; and we attribute this article to Mr. Martineau from 
internal evidence and common report. 


+ The article was originally published in the Prospective Review, vol. x., as a 


review of Rogers’s article on Butler in the Encyclopedia Britannica. We quote 
from the Review. 
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unite in the same objection, in which case we shall take it in 
its strongest or most developed form. Some of the objections 
are fundamental; others only oppose particular arguments ; while 
some, in doing the latter, glance a look of hostility towards the 
very principle of Butler’s whole system. Most, if not all, pro- 
ceed on a very partial or entirely erroneous view of Butler’s 
position and design, or of the materials from which he drew his 
teaching. 

The first great objection urged by Miss Hennell* and by Mr. 
Martineau + is, that the whole argument of the ‘Analogy’ is an 
argumentum ad hominem ; and as Mr. Martineau has put it 
most strongly, we shall allow him to speak. ° 


‘It is altogether an argumentum ad hominem, addressed on behalf 
of ecclesiastical Christianity to the believer in sinrple Th3isms, Te is 
taken up on his own ground; and nothing spores ésked from hin 
at the outset than he is accustomed to allow---that the world and 
human life evidence the existence and exemplify’ ike moral zoyen'- 
ment of an Infinite and Holy God. Go with me this one mile, says 
Butler, and I will compel you to go twain; resting with me at last 
in the assurance that the scheme of Redemption, as orthodox men 
understand it, has the same Author as the scheme of Creation. For 
not a questionable feature can you name in my theology which has 
not its exact counterpart in yours. It is needless for me to deny or 
explain the difficulties ; it is enough that I retort them, and show 
that you also are in ‘‘ the same case.” ’ 


After this pretty fair statement of the case, he proceeds to 


point out in the same style some of the parallels discussed by 
Butler, and then continues,— 


‘This argument, it is evident, far from relieving any perplexity, 
lets it lie, in order to balance it by another. It duplicates the sense 
of painful embarrassment, by detecting the same repulsions in the 
sceptic’s residuary belief which have already determined him to 
partial unbelief. So far as the reasoning succeeds, it is not by 
lightening objections in the ecclesiastical scale, but by weighting 
them more heavily in the Theistical ; and the only new feeling it can 
give to an opponent is this, that however ill he may think of other 
people’s God, he has no reason to think better of his own. If he is 
driven to accept a scheme of doctrine on this ground, he surrenders 
his higher sentiment to a lower necessity, and betrays the devoutness 
of his faith from shame at a logical reproach.’ 


This argument is skilfully constructed. It represents pretty 
truly Butler’s purpose, except that the writer characterizes as 
‘ ecclesiastical Christianity’ that which we devoutly believe to be 
Scriptural. But when he comes to exhibit the tendency of the 
‘Analogy, he takes a painfully one-sided view. If it is true 

© 'P. 2. t+ National Review, vol. viii. p. 212. 
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that the difficulties do exist in connection with the belief of 
simple Theism, then what becomes of that ‘higher sentiment’ 
which has led the Theist, on account of similar difficulties, to 
reject Christianity ? If it was active in reference to Christianity, 
why should it not be active in reference to the Theism which 
contains precisely similar difficulties ? and if to yield to Christi- 
anity is to ‘surrender’ this higher sentiment, it is difficult to see 
what is lost: for it was evidently held in abeyance at least, 
under the former condition, or it would have rejected the 
Theistic belief on account of those acknowledged difficulties, the 
like of which have constituted the professed reasons for rejecting 
Christianity. This higher sentiment seems to be a very feeble 
or a very inconsistent faculty, and to possess the power of seeing 
.or not seeing objections at will. 

* ‘Now'tit* appears to 4s that this character of Butler’s argument 
is so far’ from béing ¥ fault that it is a great virtue. It may not 
hé an ‘argueni. of thé highest order, but when conclusive it is 
very effective. It comes to men who are standing in a kind of 
midway and uncertain position, and invites them to advance. 
They give certain reasons why they cannot do so. It then pro- 
ceeds to show that these reasons are equally effective against 
their remaining where they are ; that the advanced position is 
not more objectionable than their present, while it possesses 
many advantages which they cannot see while they remain 
where they are ; and that if they will allow the reasons assigned 
ultimately to prevail, they must recede to a position most 
ruinously disadvantageous. This is precisely what it does. The 
alternative, according to Butler, is Christianity or Atheism ; for 
he who will not believe that Christianity is of God because of 
certain difficulties which he discovers in it, must, on account of 
difficulties similar in character, give up the belief that God is 
the Author of the Constitution and Course of Nature, which he 
professes, notwithstanding the difficulties, to have proceeded 
from, and to be ordered by God. Consistency in objecting 
requires him to become an Atheist. Consistency with himself 
demands his belief in Christianity. For if he can believe in 
God as the Author of Nature, notwithstanding the difficulties, he 
may easily believe, nay, ought to believe, in the Divine origin of 
Christianity. In Butler’s day, as now, there were many who 
would shudder at the bare idea of Atheism ; indeed, the mass of 
the unbelievers took extreme care to show this. Toland was 
even willing to have a kind of Rational Christianity, stripped of 
everything mysterious. Collins was a Theist. Tindal, to whose 
book Butler’s work is chiefly opposed, was a very advanced 
Theist, whose central principle was the perfection of the law of 
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Nature. ‘The law of Nature,’ he says, ‘either is, or is not, a 
‘perfect law: if the first, it is not capable of addition: if the 
‘last, does it not argue want of evidence in the legislator in first 
‘enacting such an imperfect law; and then in letting it con- 
‘tinue thus imperfect from age to age ; and at last thinking to 
‘make it absolutely perfect by simply adding some merely 
‘ positive and arbitrary precepts?’* ‘To this kind of theoretical 


. argument ‘Butler simply answers by referring to the facts ; and 


if the Theistical belief of a man became disturbed or destroyed 
by that reference, it was not the fault of him who pointed out 
the facts, but of the falsehood of the theory upon which the 
belief rested. It was his aim, however, to show that we are not 
competent judges of how much difficulty may be admitted into 
a religious belief, but that if so much as Theism presents may be 
admitted, consistency requires that Christianity should be re- 
ceived also ; for,— 


‘If there be an analogy or likeness between that system of things 
and dispensation of Providence which Redemption informs us of, 
and that system of things and dispensation of Providence which 
Experience together with Reason informs us of, 7.¢., the known Course 
of Nature, this is a presumption that they have both the same 
author and cause ; at least so far as to answer objections against the 
former’s being from God, drawn from anything which is analogical 
or similar to what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to be from 
him: for an Author of Nature is here supposed.’ + 


This kind of argument may be very inconvenient for Mr. 
Martineau, or any other person, but it is at least fair and con- 
clusive. When Miss Hennell states that ‘this nature of his 
‘argument ad homines of his own day, renders it, according to 
‘the usual course of things, inadequate to the needs of our 
‘own’ (p. 20), we find it difficult to see the truth of the remark. 
The Theistic belief, we presume, is still the same ; the difficulties 
have not altered in a single particular; Revelation and the Course 
of Nature have undergone no change. All the elements of the 
argument remain just as they were; and this being so, it is im- 
possible that the argument itself should have lost anything of 
its weight or applicability. If she means that, through Butler’s 
reasonings many have adopted the darker alternative, and have 
become Atheists, she must remember that with them Butler 
maintains no argument, as the conclusion of the quotation 
above made distinctly shows, and that he never intended his 
book as a reply to such. We might proceed further, and deny 


* Christianity as Old as the Creation, ch. ix. p. 135. 
+ Analogy, p. 8, Fitzgerald’s sccond edition. Dr. Angus’s excellent edition 
nearly corresponds in pagination, though we uniformly quote Fitzgerald's. 
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that there is much Atheism of a speculative character even now ; 
and, above all, that whatever is professed has any relation of 
effect to Butler’s reasonings. 

The fact that it is an argumentum ad hominem answers 
some other objections which have heen made in forgetfulness of 
it. Miss Hennell speaks of the ‘immense assumptions’ on 
which Butler has proceeded, and states that ‘ the very fact of 
‘so much being taken for granted by so deep a thinker raises 
‘ suspicion of its validity’ (p. 21). She gives no reference to her 
quotation of the ‘immense assumptions ; and we would wish to 
think she was merely mistaken when she quotes, as things taken 
for granted by Butler, the summary at the close of his Intro- 
duction, of the very things which his whole book was written to 
render credible, as being ‘ analogous to what is experienced in 
‘ the Constitution and Course of Nature ;’ while she forgets what 
Butler has himself stated about the amount of his assumptions 
in the 8th chapter of Part II. :— 

‘ However, the reader upon review may see, that most of the 
analogies insisted upon, even in the latter part of this treatise, do 
not necessarily require to have more taken for granted than is in 
the former; that there is an Author of nature, or natural Governor 
of the world: and Christianity is vindicated, not from its analogy 


to natural religion, but chiefly from its analogy to the experienced 
constitution of nature.’—P. 290. 


It is hardly fair or honest not to note such a statement as this, 
and refute it if it is false; but it looks very dishonest, if it does 
not rather show culpable negligence, to represent the things to be 
proved as the positions taken for granted. Indeed Miss Hen- 
nell’s essay shows that her study of Butler had not commenced 
when her fancied proof of its sceptical tendency was finished.* 
When Mr. Bagehot cried out, ‘The whole argument is one of 
‘ preconception, presumption, and probability, he either allowed 
himself to be imposed upon by the alliteration, or showed how 
little he had looked into the foundations of the work which he 


* She seems at times hardly able to understand what is plainly before her. 
For instance, she quotes from the Preface to Butler’s Sermons, the passage in 
which he states his preference for his own method in Ethics to that which ‘ begins 
‘ by inquiring into the abstract relations of things,’ stating, however, that ‘ they 
‘both lead us to the same thing, our obligations to the practice of virtue; and 
‘thus they exceedingly strengthen and enforce each other.’ Here is Miss Hen- 
nell’s comment : ‘ This shows us that, while the positive method had his decided 
‘ preference, he was far from suspecting that the old scholastic mode of formal 
‘ proof from the 4 priori assumed “ nature of things”’ was, in fact, utterly delusive 
‘ for the attainment of truth, and that the two methods by no means necessarily 
‘ead us to the same thing.””’ Here she seems, if the sentence has any mean- 
ing, to interpret Butler as saying just the contrary of what he doessay. ‘The 
same page, however, contains an equal absurdity in the assertion that Butler’s 
view of the moral nature of man is the basis for the physiological system of 
George Combe. 
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undertook to criticise. The one assumption or preconception 
which Butler admits is the most elementary principle of all 
Theism ; and as he was reasoning with Theists, and with them 
only, he was warranted in making that his starting-point. 

But Mr. Bagehot will have it, that in proving Revelation we 
assume the truth of one preconception respecting the Divine 
character, to which Nature gives no witness—the veracity of 
God.* He ranges through various fields of human inquiry, and 
finds evidence that God ‘ is, on the whole, a benevolent Being ; 
‘ but does it follow that he will tell the truth?’ He goes on to 
show that benevolence will sometimes lie for the purpose of 
giving consolation to a sufferer, and suggests that the belief in 
the doctrine of a future life may be produced by some such 
deluding action on the part of God. . 

‘It will clearly follow that a Being whose only motive was 
benevolence, who admitted no higher consideration, who looked 
steadily and solely to our mere happiness, would endeavour to 
instil that belief although it were quite untrue, would not think 
that that had anything to do with the question, would not hesitate 
to make a false revelation to confirm men in a belief so pleasant, so 
advantageous, so consolatory.’ 

We believe this will convey quite a new notion of benevo- 
lence to many of our readers ; a benevolence so pure and sim- 
ple that it seeks to accomplish its ends by lying But we 
are equally persuaded that such a notion will be repudiated by 
every well-regulated mind; and we only quote it to show the 
style which some of Butler’s antagonists resort to for the purpose 
of making out a case. Our reply to the principal argument is, 
that we never knew a Theist who did not believe that God was 
true, for we never heard of Mr. Bagehot’s very original argument 
before. And further, we find many writers who see evidence of 
God’s veracity in Nature, not in ‘the structure of animals and 
‘ plants, the courses of the planets, and the muscles of man,’ to 
which Mr. Bagehot refers (although there is no appearance of 
deception in any of these), but in the moral constitution of man’s 
nature ; evidence which rests upon the universally observed fact, 
that the greatest liar is compelled by the sheer force of the 
nature of things to utter many more truths than lies; and that 
even he has a moral sentiment opposed to lying, reproving him 
for his own vice, and leading him to hate that vice in others 
when it injuriously affects himself. We cannot see, and never 
could see, that there is, in proceeding upon such evidence as this, 

* Prospective Review, vol. x. pp. 566-7. 

+ Butler had foreseen this kind of folly. ‘ Or perhaps Divine goodness, with 
‘ which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may not be a 
‘bare single disposition to produce happiness; but a disposition to make the 
* good, the faithful, the honest man happy.’—Analogy, p. 42. 
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any assumption of ‘what God must be, and God must do.’ 
Mr. Bagehot has overreached himself in his attempt, and has 
produced what ordinary Theists would count blasphemy instead 
of argument. The argumentum ad hominem is evidently not 
easily met by those who wish still to occupy their midway posi- 
tion, and their throes of restlessness only testify to its power. 
The dilemma to which they are shut up is painfully serious. 

Mr. Pattison speaks of the reading of the ‘ Analogy’ as being 
‘depressing to the soul,’ and attributes this to two things, 
He says, ‘ Those periods when morals have been represented as 
‘the proper study of man, and his only business, have been 
‘ periods of spiritual abasement and poverty. The denial of 
‘ scientific theology, the keeping in the background the transcen- 
‘ dental objects of faith, and the restriction of our faculties to the 
‘ regulation of our conduct, seem, indeed, to be placing man in 
‘ the foreground of the picture, to make human nature the centre 
‘round which all things revolve. But they do so not by exalting 
‘the visible, but by materializing the invisible. * And, in the 
second place, quoting from the Rev. Alfred Vaughan’s Essays 
(vol. i. p. 61), he applies these words to the theology of the 
Hanoverian divines, and especially of Butler. ‘To degrade 
‘religion to the position of a mere purveyor of motive to 
‘morality, is not more dishonourable to the ethics which must 
‘ask, than to the religion which will render such assistance.’ 
This quotation is not fairly applied, for its writer never thought 
of Butler when writing it: he was speaking only of what was 
the current of thought in Germany when Schleiermacher arose. 
Nor is it fairly applicable to Butler; for if there is any dif- 
ference between morality and religion, the very quotations 
Mr. Pattison makes from Butler go to prove that ‘ morals’ were 
not represented by him as ‘ man’s only business; for does he not 
say, ‘ Our province is virtue and religion, life and manners, the 
‘ science of improving the temper and making the heart better. 
‘ This is the field assigned to us to cultivate ; how much it has 
‘lain neglected is indeed astonishing’? ‘He who should find 
‘ out one rule to assist us in this work, would deserve infinitely 
‘better of mankind than all the improvers of other knowledge 
‘ put together. + It is quite true that he did not regard specu- 
lation as the chief good of man. ‘ Knowledge,’ he says, ‘is not 
‘our proper happiness.’ ‘Men of deep research and curious 
‘inquiry should just be put in mind not to mistake what they 
‘are doing. If their discoveries serve the cause of virtue or 
‘ religion in the way of proof, motive to practice, or assistance in 


* Essays and Reviews, pp. 293, 294. 
¢ Butler's Works, Sermon XV., Angus’s edition, pp. 526, 527. 
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‘it, or if they tend to render life less unhappy, and promote its 
‘satisfactions, then they are most usefully employed; but 
‘ bringing things to light, alone and of itself, is of no manner 
‘of use any otherwise than as an entertainment or diversion.’ * 
He did believe, that ‘The secret things belong unto the 
‘Lord our God: but those things which are revealed belong 
‘unto us and to our children for ever, that we may do all 
‘the words of this law.’+ This is the text, to which all his 
works form the most perfect of commentaries. Other orders of 
beings might be admitted to the secrets of God, but he was sure 
that was not our condition. But while we thus contend for 
Butler’s wise abstinence from vague and profitless speculations, 
we are sure that we find him prosecuting his inquiries with the 
utmost diligence in both the books of Revelation by which God 
has made known to man his character, his relations, and his 
will—Nature and the Bible. If there is any speculative 
theology different from this, the world sustains no loss by 
the want of it; but while the sublime thought and devotion 
of the Sermons on the ‘Love of God’ remain, or the dis- 
cussions on the ‘Redemption of the world by a Mediator,’ the 
argument on Miracles, and much besides, it is a matter of 
surprise to find it asserted that Butler treats ‘morals as man’s 
‘only business. The second part of the objection is equally 
baseless with the first. He never ‘degrades religion to the 
‘ position of a mere purveyor of motive to morality.’ The word 
‘mere’ should have forbidden this quotation ; for surely even 
Mr. Pattison himself will allow that motives drawn from a 
higher sphere are admissible, and are often very effectual in the 
lower. The thought of the eye of God on a man may deter 
from crime in circumstances where it alone can operate ; but 
that does not degrade the thought. A Christian’s heart may 
respond to the motive contained in Paul’s exhortation, ‘ And be 
‘ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
‘even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you’ (Eph. iv. 32); 
nay, may feel this the most perfect of motives, without any 
degradation to its character of melting and infinite mercy, and 
even while feeling most powerfully that its motive influence was 
one of the smallest portions of its value to him. There is 
a sense in which ‘man is placed in the foreground of the 
‘picture ; but it is only as he is to be studied for the know- 
ledge he yields, and as his character and blessedness are pro- 
posed as a proximate end, but by no means as ‘the centre 
‘round which all things revolve.’ It must have been long since 


* Butler’s Works, Sermon XV., Angus’s edition, p. 526. 
+ Deut. xxix. 29. 
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the writer of this sentence read Butler ; for no book leads us M’ 
more constantly or continuously to the contemplation of Divine),,.,, 
action in the surrounding universe and in ourselves than the}: 
‘Analogy ; in no other is the Divine throne more steadily - 
represented as the centre of all influence, and the end of all}. ; 
action. 
The next objection which demands our attention is from 
Mr. Martineau. It relates to the different position held, as he ih 
alleges, by the difficulties in the two schemes of Nature and off, 
Revelation. In the one, he tells us, they are exceptional ; in 


the other they constitute the whole. - 


cok 


‘In the constitution of the world those parts and arrangements We 
which perplex our sense of the Divine justice and goodness arejWit 
insignificant exceptions in a grand and righteous whole; and thqour 
gloom they would occasion, did they stand alone, is lost in a ‘* morebec 
exceeding glory.” They do not speak the essence and spirit of thelyic 
system: they are the silent enigmas that lie out of relation to it jtja. 
and are superable by faith only from their relative unimportance],,,, 
It is otherwise with the doctrines by which the creeds offend thq,y . 
moral sense and the natural pieties: the hereditary curse of sin ant Hi 
ruin; the eternal punishment of helpless incapacity ; the convey}, 
ance of an alien holiness by imputation, and the transfer of an}V? 
infinite penalty from an alien race to a saving God—these are nt 
exceptional incidents in the orthodox scheme, but its organic mem4str 
bers, its very plan and life, the only thing it has to offer in exemjwh 
plification of the character of God. These are not the “difficulties ”|th« 
of its ‘‘ revelation,’”’ but the whole of it; if these are not revealed. pla 
its advocates will tell you—nothing is revealed; and a theology, 
that omits them wants “the essentials” of the Christian faith.’* |,;, 
its 
ch: 


bli 


This argument is a new and stronger form of the sam 
objection to the application of the analogical argument tf 
orthodox Christianity urged by Mr. Martineau in the Liverpoo 
Controversy, in 1839, and reprinted in his ‘Studies of Chris 
‘ tianity,’ pp. 92-94. It expresses a very deep and stron 
conviction, and deserves earnest attention. scl 

There are some things in the statement to which we mus of 
take exception as not correctly expressed. When orthodoxy i{!™ 
taxed with holding ‘the eternal punishment of helpless incaj™ 
‘ pacity, we demur. We believe in eternal punishment ; but if"° 
is in the punishment of the finally impenitent and unbelievingP© 
for whom the Son of God has suffered as a Sacrifice, with whou fer 
the Holy Spirit of God has striven, who have been surrounded witl° 
means and appliances of mercy, and who have obstinately rejecteq!™ 
and resisted them all; and this is a very different thing from Mj “ 


pa 


It 


* National Review, vol. viii. p. 218. 
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."SIM.’s terse but false representation. Again, we have never heard, 
Mlamong intelligent, orthodox Christians, about ‘the conveyance of 
the an alien holiness by imputation :’ the phraseology has a sound 
lily/most alien to our ear. We have read of ‘righteousness’ being 
‘imputed’ to men, of ‘ faith imputed for righteousness,’ of being 
‘justified through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus ; 
rombut these phrases convey a very different meaning from that 
, twhich Mr. Martineau has chosen to express for us. Indeed, 
‘ S'there is not one of his phrases which has not that touch of 
> Mexaggeration in it, which is sufficient to give an objectionable 
colouring to the hated dogma which he desires to reprobate. 
onts We deny, also, that the doctrines he has enumerated and stated 
areWith so little of philosophic accuracy and calm, are the whole of 
thqour Christianity. Man’s depravity was a fact of nature before it 
1ordbecame a doctrine of Scripture. The Atonement of Christ by a 
the vicarious sacrifice is the central doctrine, as we believe, of Chris- 
 ititianity. But has Mr. Martineau never heard of the restorative 
ncetenergies of the Holy Spirit, of the bliss of conscious salvation in 
the peace of God, of the delights of assured communion with 
an{Him through Jesus Christ, of the joy in hope of the glory of 
p God which is unspeakable in its depth and fulness, sustaining 
» ndthe Christian soul in adversity—his light in ‘darkness, his 
em4strength in utter feebleness? Has he never read of a Heaven, 
cem{where, in the praises of a ‘multitude which no man can number,’ 
ies 'Ithe offensive doctrine of the Cross holds the most conspicuous 
ed—place, in the ascription of boundless honour and glory to the 
log }Lamb for ever and ever? Orthodox Christianity demands to be 
viewed as a whole ; it claims to be contemplated in the light of 
_ its final blessedness, where ‘it sees the darkness of Calvary 
' oe into the central brightness of the world of ineffable 
iss, 
a We object, further, that his statement is only partially true. 
ronq/t is by no means true that the difficulties in the Theistic 
jscheme, which are analogous to those in the Christian doctrine 
mus°f Man’s Fall and the consequent inheritance of depravity, are 
xy mere insignificant exceptions. Rather, indeed, the sensitive 
‘neamind is often deeply afflicted with their commonness and sad- 
ut fess. Do not the children of the drunkard, or the dissolute 
vingerson, or the spendthrift, suffer for their parents’ erime? How 
houtew persons do we meet in society possessed of a thoroughly 
witjealthy frame, and in how many cases of the disease that is wast- 
.cteqing the strength and beauty around us is the evil hereditary. 
My Three-fourths of the whole mass of suffering and sorrow which 
everywhere meet the eye, in the forms of vice, poverty, and 
pain, are transmitted. It may be an easy thing for Mr. Mar- 
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tineau to shut his eyes to the prevalence of evil in the world: 
there are some who rarely hear of it, and to them all nature 
and life are arrayed in rosy light; but there are millions on 
whom that rosy light never falls, who are given up to sin and 
sorrow, in many cases utterly without hope. 

But even if these were insignificant exceptions, the difficulty 
remains. It may not be so great on this supposition, but it is 
just the same in principle. The difficulties we have noticed are 
as wnaccountable in the Theist’s scheme as the difficulties of 
Revelation or orthodoxy. Degree is not the question, but fact ; 
and the man who feels himself bound to reject orthodox 
Christianity because it teaches the doctrine of inherited de- 

ravity, has but to go into one of our back streets, and see the 
children of the thief and the drunkard ; or if his nerves are too 
sensitive to endure so rude a process of conviction, he has but to 
stand before Cruikshank’s pictures, and look upon the artist’s 
representation of the ragged squalor, the bloated or pinched 
face, and the sullen or fierce air, by which the junior proclaims 
the possession of his father’s character, and tell us whether here 
is not an exemplification of the same principle, such as should 
bind him to renounce his present belief in the Divine righteous- 
ness and goodness, or—his objections to Christianity. 

But even if the objectionable matters should appear more 
prominently in Christianity than in Nature, it is only what, 
from the Analogy of Creation, we would be led to expect. A 
beautiful passage of Coleridge affords a basis of illustration on 
this subject, of which we gladly avail ourselves. 


‘Every rank of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, 
leaves death behind it or under it. The metal at its height of being 
seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation, into a mimic 
semblance of which it crystallizes. The blossom and flower, the 
acme of vegetable life, divides into correspondent organs with 
reciprocal functions, and by instinctive motions and approximations 
seems impatient of that figure by which it is differenced in kind 
from the flower-shaped Psyche that flutters with free wing above it. 
And wonderfully in the insect realm doth the irritability, the proper 
seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensibility is subordinated 
thereto—most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular life in the 
insect, and the musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate and typically 
rehearse the adaptive understanding, yea, and the moral affections 
and charities, of man. Let us carry ourselves back, in spirit, to 
the mysterious week, the teeming work-days of the Creator, as they 
rose in vision before the eye of the inspired historian of the genera- 
tions of the heavens and of the earth, in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens. And who that hath watched 
their ways with an understanding heart could, as the vision 
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evolving still advanced towards him, contemplate the filial and 
loyal Bee, the home-building, wedded, and divorceless Swallow, 
and above all the manifoldly intelligent Ant tribes, with their com- 


'monwealths and confederacies, their warriors and miners, the 


husband-folk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and 
the virgin sisters with the holy instincts of maternal love, detached 
and in selfless purity—and not say to himself, Behold the shadow of 
approaching humanity, the sun rising from behind in the kindling 
morn of creation ?’* 


This exquisite piece of scientific poetry presents to us the 
suggestive character of the lower dispensations of God’s creative 
wisdom ; the higher forms of the lower appearing to prophesy 
to the eye of intelligence, had such a created eye looked upon 
them, of another order of being to follow them. It is impossible to 
look upon the exquisite plant-forms of native copper, which 
so strikingly resemble some of the most beautiful sea-weeds, or 
the native silver, which imitates with such exactness the beauty 
of the fern, without feeling that had man existed at the time of 
their production he might have seen in them the prediction of 
a coming vegetation. But the illustration looks another way. 
The geologist knows that these are rare exceptions in the 
mineral kingdom, while the forms which they indicate have 
become the rule in our economy of creation; and thus the 
Course of Nature would suggest that in Christianity—the higher 
dispensation—the leading principles and facts might be such as 
were but scantily represented in the previous form of Divine 
manifestation. Where, then, is the force of the objection against 
the analogy arising from the present predominance of what 
were previously exceptional forms? Let us suppose the man, 
who had become thoroughly acquainted with Nature during the 
long reign of inorganic forms and laws, and to whom the nearest 
approach to vegetable forms he had ever seen were the native 
silver or copper, to be suddenly introduced into the midst of a 
profusion of floral beauty : he might at first, from recollection of 
previous anticipations, think that this was the fulfilment of the 
prediction. But while he passes delightedly through this new 
world, he discovers that there is not only the prevalence here of 
what was exceptional before, but something is occurring of 
which he had previously had no experience, beyond what 
appeared in the crumbling or rusting of his minerals when 
exposed to the atmosphere. The lily fades and withers on its 
stalk, the rose sheds its beauteous and fragrant leaves upon the 
earth, and the whole smiling garden in a few months becomes 
a scene of saddest desolation. Would he be right in denying that 


* Aids to Reflection, vol. i. p. 85. 
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this fair creation was not the product of the same wisdom and 
goodness which had formed his previous world, because of this 
prevalent destruction, which was so rarely and exceptionally 
revealed in his former experience? Or could we carry him 
upward still to the period of animal life, of which he had already 
looked upon the prophecy, and could we show him the rejoicing 
multitudes of creatures inhabiting every element, with their 
powers of locomotion, sensation, and self-directive intelligence, 
filled with gladness in the enjoyment of delighted existence, 
would he manifest a superior wisdom if, when confronted with 
pain, and mutual destructiveness, and death, he should deny 
this sum of happiness to be the creation of the same God whose 
hand had painted the lily, and whose breath had perfumed the 
violet, because that now sensibility to pain and shrinking from 
injury were the rule, while in the whole wide range of his 
previous experience the delicate mimosa alone avoided the rude 
contact of his touch? The case is that which Mr. Martineau 
puts. He finds some things difficult to interpret in the higher 
department of Divine revelation, and declines on account of 
them to receive it as Divine. We show him that there are 
similar things in that which he does believe to be Divine, and 
that if he can believe, notwithstanding them, he may and can 
believe with us, notwithstanding the similar hindrances. When 
he informs us that in his position they are but insignificant 
exceptions, but in ours they are more prevalent and conspicuous, 
we reply, because ours is the higher dispensation ; and that he 
is no more competent to reject our higher revelation from the 
limited experience of his lower, than our sage pre-Adamite would 
be on similar grounds. He admits that the inorganic, the 
vegetable, and the animal creations, with their striking varieties, 
and few analogies, and increasing difficulties, are the work of 
one God; because, standing above them all, he has learned to 
see the great principles which bind them into a glorious pro- 
gressive unity. He has but to come forth from his dim cave of 
Natural Religion, and stand with us on the sunlit summit of the 
Sion of Revelation, to find that the God of Nature and of 
orthodox Christianity is One. Remaining in his present low 
position, he is no more competent to pronounce upon that which 
is so far above him, than our supposed sage would be to decide 
upon the natural condition of man. 

In connection with this matter it is but right that we should 
consider what he has said on vicarious redemption, at the time 
of first publishing the argument just exposed. 

‘T cannot quit the topic,’ he says, ‘ without observing, however, 
that there appears to be nothing in nature and life at all analogous 
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to the vicarious principle attributed to God in the Trinitarian scheme 
of Redemption. There is nowhere to be found any proper transfer 
or exchange, either of the qualities or of the consequences of vice 
and virtue. The good and evil acts of men do indeed affect others 
as well as themselves ; the innocent suffer with the guilty, as in the 
case before adduced, of a child suffering in health by the excesses 
of a parent. But there is here no endurance for another, similar to 
Christ’s alleged endurance in the place of men ; the infliction on the 
child is not deducted from the parent; it does nothing to lighten 
his load, or make it less than it would have been, had he been with- 


out descendants; nor does any one suppose his guilt alleviated by 
the existence of this innocent fellow-sufferer.’ * 


Analogy, strictly defined, signifies ‘similarity of relations.’ 
Now does Mr. Martineau mean to assert, that there is no simi- 
larity between the relation of a person who has been benefited 
by the labour, hazard, or suffering of another, and the case of 
the sinner saved by the suffering of Christ? Is not the man who 
is rescued from a burning house by the effort of another, whose 
effort has hazarded his life, and has been attended by sore injury, 
saved by that other’s hazard and suffering? and is Mr. Martineau 
bold enough to affirm that this and similar forms of redemption 
are not of frequent occurrence? Besides that, the argument 
from Analogy, as stated by Butler, or as understood by his in- 
telligent students, never professed to present a precisely similar 
case—it is enough that there is a general resemblance—and, 
moreover, that argument as applied by Butler (in the second 
part of the ‘Analogy’ at least) is never advanced as positive 
proof, but as negative in the form of answering objections. For 
while an analogy is suggested of a positive nature in such a 
case as we have mentioned above, and in such as Leonidas dying 
for the deliverance of Greece, and by his noble self-devotion saving 
it, yet the argument, as Butler wields it, is employed to ward off 
objections. Infidels and Unitarians object to the injustice of 
causing one to suffer for the good of others—the innocent for 
the guilty. We ask, is not the principle the same, and the 
objection equally valid against allowing Howard to waste his 
life in wearing labours and sufferings that he may relieve the 
condition of the pests of society? As we look at the wan face 
and the lightless eye of the mother, who has been wearing out 
life in constant watchings by the bed of a beloved child, do we 
not see in its returning health the reward of her care—a care 
from the effects of which she may never recover? Why do we 
not object as much on principle to the wasting anguish pro- 
duced in that loving heart, for the sake of restoring that little 


* Studies of Christianity, p. 94. 
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culprit, whose fever was produced by self-indulgent disobedience 
to her kind injunctions? It is true there may be no exact 
parallel in form between Christ's method of saving sinners and 
man’s mediatorial action on behalf of his fellows; but there is 
an invincible obstinacy of objection in men, who cry out against 
the injustice of Christ’s voluntary death for sinners, and yet 
extol the devotion of the mother, the bravery of Leonidas, and 
the philanthropy of Howard, and profess to find no difficulty in 
the constitution of things under which they all were sacrificed 
for the sake of others far inferior to themselves. But at least 
the professed Unitarian has no right to cry out against the in- 
justice of the sufferings of Christ for sinners. For if there was 
suffering in the person of one whom they admit to have been 
‘holy, harmless, and undefiled,’ it would unquestionably be an 
alleviation of the difficulty that some good to others resulted from 
the anguish, rather than that it was a mere purposeless endurance 
of an inconceivable agony by one ‘of whom the world was not 
‘worthy.’ If they and others reply, that it was for the purpose 
of revealing to us the love of God, and thus drawing back our 
alienated hearts into the bonds of a filial affection, we can only 
wonder at the strangeness of the method by which the revela- 
tion is made. God would have us love him. To this end he 
manifests his love to us ; and the manner is by, causelessly, with- 
out any apparent reason in their scheme, subjecting the only 
innocent and spotless being who ever trod our earth to sufferings 
which make the very heavens grow black and the sun to hide 
his face. With all calmness and with profoundest reverence we 
say, that if injustice can be predicated of his death as an atoning 
sacrifice, to demonstrate the Divine righteousness against the 
iniquity of man, that God may be just and the justifier of the 
believing sinner, we have no language in which to speak of the 
enormity of the injustice which permitted such an infliction 
without a reason. Arguing upon the principle of our opponents, 
and constituting our reason for the moment the judge of the 
Divine procedure, we should pronounce it the darkest blot upon 
the Divine administration, and the deepest mystery which 
human thought or faith can encounter in all the universe. We 
do not so presume to sit in judgment; we do not profess to 
understand everything in the great transaction ; but if we are 
to regard the question in the light of a balance of difficulties, 
we are compelled to say that, compared with those attaching to 
the Unitarian theory, the difficulties of the orthodox doctrine of 
Christ’s voluntary sacrifice as a manifestation of Divine right- 
eousness are so light as hardly to be felt. 
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The next great objection is uttered by three of our critics, but 
most effectively stated by Mr. Martineau. 


‘Nor is this the only fallacy involved in Butler’s reasoning. His 
fundamental maxim, that ‘‘ Revelation and Nature having the same 
Author, may be expected to exhibit the same features,” may be 
admitted, until he adds, ‘‘and therefore to contain the same diffi- 
culties.”” There is, we suppose, some limit to the resemblance which 
may be reasonably looked for between the two systems. No one’s 
anticipations would be satisfied by their being perfectly alike— 
each, in its disclosures, an exact fac-simile of the other And if so— 
if the presumption be irresistible in favour of some difference in the 
midst of the visible affinity—where should we fitly seek for the lines 
of divergence? Surely the very antithesis, ‘‘ Natural ’’—‘“‘ Re- 
vealed,” is an index to the true seat of contrast. Precisely what 
Nature hides, is Inspiration given to unveil ; it is where the one is 
silent that the other has to speak; and only so far as the first leaves 
us in the dimness of perplexity does the second vouchsafe its light. 
The ‘‘ difficulties,” therefore, of unaided Theism are exactly what we 
should not expect to find over again in a religion sent to our rescue ; 
and just in proportion as we do so, does the gift forfeit its character 
as a ‘‘ Revelation,”’ and remain undifferenced from our prior dark- 
ness. To insist that the universe and the Gospel come from the 
same Author, and to forget that they contemplate different ends, 
supplementary of each other, is to do violence to all laws of rational 
presumption.’ * 

Mr. Bagehot thinks, that ‘so far from its being probable that 
‘Revelation would have contained the same difficulties as Nature, 
‘we should have expected that it would explain those difficulties.’ 
He supposes it likely that ‘the Revelation which God would 
‘vouchsafe to us would be one affecting our daily life and wel- 
‘ fare, would communicate truths either on the one hand conduc- 
‘ing to our temporal happiness in the present world, or removing 
‘the many doubts and difficulties which surround the general 
‘plan of Providence, the entire universe, and our particular 
‘destiny ;’ together with much more to the effect that, if God 
does speak, ‘his faintest disclosure, his least word, would shed 
‘abundant light on all doubts, would take the weight from our 
‘minds, would remove the gnawing anguish from our hearts.’ + 
It is not surprising that with such raised expectations, such pre- 
conceptions of Revelation, Mr. Bagehot should be disappointed 
with that which exists; but where he detects the analogy in 
nature—which if he is a Theist he acknowledges to be a revela- 
tion from God—for such extravagant expectations, we find it 
hard to discover. 


* National Review, vol. viii. pp. 215, 214. 
+ Prospective Review, vol. x. pp. 555—557. 
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Miss Hennell represents her inquirer thus, after the perusal of 
Butler’s argument : ‘He had hoped that Revelation was designed 
‘ expressly to clear up the difficulties found in Nature, instead of 
‘ repeating them in magnified proportion.’ * 

It might be a sufficient reply to all these objections, to say that 
they all proceed upon a mistake, and, in Mr. Martineau’s case, 
upon a misquotation. They all assume that Butler goes upon 
the assumption that the same difficulties are found in Revela- 
tion that meet us in Nature. If this were strictly so, there would 
be some force in the objections adduced ; but then the argument 
of Butler would be no longer one of Analogy, but of identity, 
which is far from being the case. Mr. Martineau has placed in 
inverted commas his interpretation of Butler’s meaning ; and 
has thus in all probability misled himself, as he may have mis- 
led others, into thinking that Butler has so written; but while 
the interpretation is not new to those who read the religious 
literature of our time, the quotation will appear so to every 
student of the ‘Analogy.’ Briefly, let us say, we cannot find it, 
nor can Mr. Martineau. In the free but accurate translation 
which Butler has given of the sentence from the ‘ Philocalia’ of 
Origen, he has expressed the fundamental principle of his whole 
work. ‘He who believes the Scriptures to have proceeded from 
‘ Him who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to find the 
‘ same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the Constitution of 
‘Nature. + Here the reader will perceive it is not the same, 
but the same sort. ‘And from all this it is beforehand credible 
‘that there might, I think probable that there would, be the 
‘ like appearances of deficiencies and irregularities in Christianity 
‘as in nature ; 7.¢., that Christianity would be liable to the Jike 
‘ objections as the frame of nature.’{ But likeness is not iden- 
tity. The term ‘similar’ often occurs, but Butler has not com- 
mitted himself to the thesis which Mr. Martineau has supplied 
for him. Mr. Bagehot, with a love for strong and striking utter- 
ances rather characteristic of his style, has far transcended all 
other blunderers in this walk by saying, ‘If carried out to its ex- 
‘treme logical development, it would come to this, that if a 
‘ catalogue were constructed of all the inexplicable arrangements 
‘ and difficulties of nature, you might confidently anticipate that 
‘ these very same difficulties in the sume degree and in the 
‘ same points would be found in revelation.’ § This is monstrous ; 
but monstrosity is only natural when a man undertakes to refute 
what he has not studied. 

We must now proceed to examine the general objection, 


7. t+ Analogy, Introduction, p. 8. Ibid. p. 209. 
§ Prospective Review, vol. x. p. 558. ‘The italicism is ours. 
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regretting that Mr. Martineau did not save his own time and 
space, and ours also, by a little more correctness. The residuary 
objection, then, reduced to its proper limits, is, that Revelation 
being given to remove the difficulties attaching to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature, or God’s Providence in Nature, 
should leave no objection behind, but, to use Mr. Bagehot’s 
expression, ‘shed abundant light on all doubts.’ Mr. Martineau 
would hardly go so far; yet, notwithstanding his hesitation, 
many will so construe his words. Is this in harmony with the 
Analogy of Nature? Does not that very revelation of it at which 
we have glanced already for another purpose, teach us, that in 
proportion as we advance from the inorganic world to the organic, 
and from the mere organism to those of higher type and more 
varied powers, from insensate to sensitive, from sensitive to intel- 
ligent, and from intelligent to moral, the difficulties increase 
almost in geometrical proportion? Each dispensation throws a 
clearer and fuller light on the Divine character. New features 
of that character came forth to view; but folded in the very 
heart of the revelation are the anomalies and exceptions ever 
increasing. Is it not so in the progress of a man’s intelligence ¢ 
There are multitudes who perceive no difficulties in creation. 
‘The rude swain treads daily on them with his clouted shoon, 
and sees them not, nay, would be filled with astonishment if 
any one should hint at their existence. Let his soul, however, 
be awakened to inquire, and it will not be long before he finds 
enough that is startling in what seemed so easy before. Does 
not the student as he proceeds in his researches find his diffi- 
culties increase in proportion to his progress? He has dis- 
covered much; but much more, partially illumined, projects 
from the surrounding gloom, as if to mock his vain endeavour. 
He is like one who has descended into a vast cavern with a 
single light, whose progress at first is easy and pleasant, as he 
fancies he can soon reach its limits; but when hour after hour 
has passéd, and his torch reveals only an ever-deepening gloom 
beyond, he is fain to retire wearied and dissatisfied because he 
can reach no end. The universe is not properly infinite, and 
yet man has not pushed his inquiries to its limits; and within 
the limits of his science how many unexplained problems exist ! 
Wisely has it been said, as the last result of speculation, ‘AI! 
‘things spring out of a ground of mystery.’ Does not the 
religious thinker feel this as he approaches the awful subject of 
God and his government? Does he find no difficulty in his 
eternity, his omniscience, his omnipotence, his immutability ? 
And yet how much greater his difficulties if, with the fool, he 
should say in his heart, ‘There is no God,’ or should think of 
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any of his attributes other than as infinite. What difficulty, 
again, does he find in looking at evil, natural and moral, under 


the government of such a Being? And just in proportion as}‘ 


each attribute of the Divine character is known, do difficulties 
connected with it arise. The law which prevails throughout 
being that the brighter light throws the darker shadow, teaching 
man that if he will not accept truth in company with difficulty 
and mystery, he must be content to live without it, or unthink- 
ingly to go on treading the round of lowest duties or animal 
enjoyments. 

It is not our purpose to enter here upon a line of argument 
which has been so ably pursued by Sir William Hamilton, and 
carried out to its legitimate results in theology by Dr. Mansel, 
with such learning and convincing power. We merely put 
forward the plainest facts, believing, as Butler more than once 
expresses it, that our difficulties in religious speculation arise 
from no ‘arbitrary interposition, as Miss Hennell supposes,* 
but from the fact that ‘we have not faculties for this kind of 
‘speculation.’ We are satisfied that the glow-worm’s light shall 
sooner fill the vast expanse of our horizon with blinding 


radiance, when sun, and moon, and stars are withdrawn, that] i 


the pearly dew-drop shall sooner afford a sphere in which the 
monsters of the deep can sport, than the finite intellect of man 
shall penetrate the inscrutable counsels of Jehovah, or compre- 
hend the vastness of his designs. 

But while we contend in this manner for the legitimacy, nay, 
even the necessity, of difficulties in Christianity, we are far from 
admitting that it has shed no light on previous difficulties, or 
brought no relief to the heart of man. We believe that ‘ life 
‘and immortality have been brought to light by the Gospel; 
that the floating fancies of the poets, and the doubtful inquiries 
of the philosophers of the ancient world, have been corrected, 
confirmed, and illustrated by its revelation ; that that awful and 
crushing mystery of death, and of life as seen in its shadow, 
which pressed with such weight on the minds of Aristotle and 
the elder Pliny, which so distracted the fine mind of Cicero in 
his troubles, has been illuminated by the Gospel, so that the 
most sensitive and thoughtful minds of our own time walk 
calmly onward to meet the inevitable change, believing that it is 
but the narrow passage which leads to the fields of light beyond. 
And what an answer has the doctrine of the Atonement of Christ 
—unacceptable as it is to our critics—given to the sad wail of the 
human heart, ‘ How shall man be just with God?’ which has 
come sounding to us down all the ages of time, voiced in the 
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anguished cry of Balak, ‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
‘and bow myself before the high God? shall I come before him 
‘ with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be 
‘ pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers 
‘of oil? shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
‘fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ Or, in the still 
deeper anguish of the self-immolating transgressor at the 
Churruk Pooja of Hindostan! How, with its clear and decided 
manifestation of the righteousness of God, of the magnifying and 
honouring of the Divine law, has it satisfied the conscience of the 
trembling sinner! and with its wondrous revelation of the in- 
finite compassion of God, pacified and won his rebel heart, and 
made his future life to shine in the beauty of holiness ; so that 
no contrast can be greater than that which exists between the 
gloom, the dissatisfaction, the restless anxiety of mere natural 
religion, and the assured confidence, the peaceful repose of spirit, 
and the bounding hopeful joy with which the Christian runs in 
the way of God’s commandments. He thinks not of the diffi- 
culties, so satisfied is he with the blessings he has received ; or 
if they will obtrude themselves upon him, he reckons them of 
infinitely less importance than the mere speculator does. He 
treads with calmness, under the guidance of the open eye of 
Reason, illumined by Divine revelation, the field of finite light 
in which God has appointed him to walk; and when he nears 
the shadowy verge of darkness he is undisturbed ; for the ear of 
his faith hears within it still the whisperings of a Father's love, 
and the beatings of a Father’s heart ; and he becomes persuaded 
that God has surrounded him with mysteries, that he may feel 
he is surrounded by Himself, and that he walks under their 
shadow, that with reverent love he may recognise the over- 
shadowing of Divine protection. Thus from the union of light 
with darkness, of revelation with mystery, man’s soul is trained 


in confidence and humility, his aspirations are excited, his intel~ 


ligence quickened, and the energies of his soul strengthened with 
a Divine joy. And what makes this educative character of 
mysterious difficulties all the more valuable is, that in the very 
process of removing previous difficulties it introduces others ; yet 
no new principle appears from which another Author might be 
inferred. The difficulties are not the same, but they are of the 
same sort ; they are attached to other facts, which belong to a 
higher economy ; they are deeper in their shade, as befits their 
progressive design ; but the learner can never complain that he 
has been introduced into a sphere where different principles bear 
sway, for the higher is bound to the lower by chains of the 
closest analogy. 
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To show how little possibility there could be of objection to 
Butler's position as we have exhibited it, if it were but carefully 
studied and understood, we quote one sentence from Mr. Bagehot, 
thoroughly confirming our position, but without feeling account- 
able for harmonizing it with other sentences in his article. 


‘ If Butler’s argument had only been adduced to this extent ; if it 
had only been argued that, though a revelation might have been 
expected to explain some difficulties, it could not be expected to 
explain all; that a certain number would, from our ignorance and 
unworthiness, still remain ; and those residuary difficulties would be 
of the same order, class, and kind, to which we were accustomed; 
that the style of Providence, if one may so say, would be the same in 
the newly communicated phenomena as we had observed it to be 
in those we were familiar with before—it would not have been 
necessary to question the soundness of the principle.’ * 


What a pity the writer had not studied Butler before he wrote! 
All his writing would then have been unnecessary. 

The last objection of any importance, and the last which our 
space will allow us to notice, is the alleged inconclusiveness, or 
even sophistry, of Butler’s argument in reply to the charge of 
immorality against the commands of Scripture. Mr. Bagehot 
says, ‘It is impossible that there should be any analogy in nature 
‘for a precept from God opposed to the law of conscience. 
‘External nature gives no precept; our knowledge of our duty 
‘comes from within ; the physical world is subordinate to our in- 
‘ ward teaching ; it is silent on points of morality. + ‘ Nature offers 
‘no analogy to the ascription by any professed revelation of an 
‘unworthy intention to God, or the inculcation through it of an 
‘immoral precept on man.’{ Miss Hennell says, ‘The notable 
‘instance of the defence of Scripture immoralities is an evasion 
‘of this kind [%.e., of ignoring of exceptions], which has drawn 
‘down abundance of indignant animadversion. The sophistry— 
‘not in the logic, but in the open defiance of natural principles 
‘with which the results of the logic are accepted—is so apparent 
‘as with many readers to stamp the character of the author at 
‘once.’§ She pursues this line of remark throughout seven pages, 
in a running commentary on Butler’s celebrated passage in which 
he denies that any such immoralities are commanded in Scrip- 
ture ; and she becomes almost frantic in her charges against him 
before the close. She is certain ‘his conscience must often have 
‘smote him,’ and so on. Had she but read the passage as coolly, 
and pondered it as long, and with as sound and large a mind, as 
its author, she would never have written her essay. As many 

* Prospective Review, pp. 563, 564. + Ut supra, p. 663. 
t+ Ibid. p. 562. § Essay, &e. p. 14. 
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persons know quite as little of the bearing of this passage as our 
two critics, it may be better to quote it 1m extenso, inserting in 
brackets one or two of Miss Hennell’s comments for remark. 


‘And now what is the just consequence from all these things? 
Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us as being of 
Divine revelation. For this would be to infer that we are unable to 
judge of anything, because we are unable to judge of all things. 
Reason can, and it ought to judge, not only of the meaning, but also 
of the morality and the evidence of revelation. First, It is the pro- 
vince of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture; 7.c., not 
whether it contains things different from what we should have 
expected from a wise, great, and good Being; for objections from 
hence have been now obviated: but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; to what the 
light of nature teaches us of God. And I know nothing of this sort 
objected against Scripture, excepting such objections as are formed 
upon suppositions which would equally conclude that the constitution 
of nature is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness, which most 
certainly it is not. Indeed, there are some particular precepts in 
Scripture, given to particular persons, requiring actions which would 
be immoral and vicious were it not for such precepts. [How much 
must it have cost the author of the Sermons on Human Nature to 
suppose such an arbitrary change possible! but there was nothing 
else for it. He persuades himself he can show a peculiarity in the 
cases in question which will prevent injury to the revered law 
of morality in general.] But it is easy to see vs not this an expres- 
sion that suggests how difficult he had found it to satisfy himself 
with it?] that all these are of such a kind as that the precept 
changes the whole nature of the case and of the action; and both 
constitutes and shows that not to be unjust and immoral which, 
prior to the precept, must have appeared and really have been so 

here he anticipates how much his readers will be shocked, as no 

oubt he had been himself, and he goes on with more urgent vehe- 
mence|: which may well be, since none of these precepts are con- 
trary to immutable morality. If it were commanded to cultivate the 
principles and act from the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, 
the command would not alter the nature of the case or of the action 
in any of these instances. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which 
require only the doing an external action; for instance, taking away 
the property or life of any. [ What, then, are principles but the 
result of constantly similar individual instances? He must seek 
deeper for the explanation: before we condemn it let us go with 
him to the very root of the tie between the creature and its Creator. } 
For men have no right to either life or property but what arises 


solely from the grant of God: when this grant is revoked, they cease 


to have any right at all in either; and when this revocation is made 
known, as surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust 
to deprive them of either. And though a course of external acts 
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which without command would be immoral, must make an immoral 
habit, yet a few detached commands have no such natural tendency. 
I thought proper to say this much of the few Scripture precepts 
which require, not vicious actions, but actions which would have 
been vicious had it not been for such precepts; because they are 
sometimes weakly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at 
all in these precepts but what arises from their being offences; ¢.e., 
from their being liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, by 
wicked, designing men, to serve the most horrid purposes, and 
perhaps to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And objections on 
this head are not objections against revelation, but against the 
whole notion of religion as a trial, and against the general constitu- 
tion of nature.’ * 


Nothing can be more clear than that Butler denies that the 
actions referred to are vicious; and the grounds of that denial 
will be clear to every sound mind. God has a right to do what 
he will with his own. He asserts this right in the plague and 
the earthquake in the ordinary course of nature. If he chooses 
to do it in some other manner, if he chooses to make man the 
executioner of his purpose, who can say he is wrong? And if 
he is not wrong in commanding, how can it be proved that the 
doer of his command is wrong in his obedience? Let it be only 
granted that God can communicate his will to men, and the 
whole argument stands free of all vice, and attributes no 
‘unworthy motives to God.’ To the argument of Mr. Bagehot, 
that the precepts are opposed to the law of conscience, and have 
no analogy in Nature, we reply, that they are not opposed to any 
such law, and that there is therefore no need to seek for such an 
analogy in Nature. Butler does speak, in the Sermons on Human 
nature, to which Miss Hennell refers, of the supremacy of conscience 
among the faculties of man; but the attentive student of his 
reasonings will discover that he never makes conscience an 
infallible rule of duty. The supremacy of which he speaks is 
psychological, over all the passions, and powers, and tendencies 
of man. When dispute or strife among these occurs, it has 
authority, to pronounce decisive judgment; but he never does 
raise it into the universal lawgiver of man ; and in the beginning 
of the last quotation he has distinctly warned us not to indulge 
in such a style of thought respecting it. It is very easy for per- 
sons who fancy they are greatly shocked at something, to set up 
their own refined sensibilities as judge, and call them conscience, 
and oppose them to Divine commands; but this would never 
have received Butler's approbation. He would have pointed 


* Analogy, pp. 201, 202. 
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them to the Course of Nature, and have said, ‘If you call your 
‘sensibilities by the name of conscience, does not this offend 
‘them?’ We greatly fear that this substitution of sensibility 
for conscience prevails with our two critics on this question. 

Miss Hennell is exceedingly severe on Butler's honesty in her 
comments ; but the apparent dishonesty arises from her not 
understanding him. Instead of ‘ ignoring exceptions’ by placing 
them in the background, he drags what are so regarded into the 
light, and denies that they are exceptions. When she attempts 
to expose Butler's fallacies, as she deems them, in her fourth com- 
ment, how miserably she changes the whole question and exposes 
her own incapacity! He was speaking of ‘doing an external 
‘action :’ she enlarges and multiplies it, contrary to all historic 
truth, into ‘constantly similar individual instances. He speaks 
of the difference between commanding such a single external 
action and commanding that we should ‘cultivate the prin- 
‘ciples of treachery, ingratitude, and cruelty,’ or ‘act in the 
‘spirit’ of them: she asks, ‘ What are principles but the result 
‘of constantly similar individual instances?’ If this is honest, 
we have always been mistaken about the meaning of the word. 
But what opinion must we have of the competency of a critic 
who does not know the difference between principles and 
results, The very meaning of the word ‘principle’ might have 
taught her better; and if she had read, with a view to gaining 
a little philosophy, the subsequent sentence of Butler, on which 
she comments, it would have taught her that not principles but 
habits are the result of a course of external acts. Such ignor- 
ance hardly deserves a serious reply. But the unfairness of the 
comment on this passage when Butler says, ‘yet a few de- 
‘tached commands have no such natural tendency,’ calls for the 
most indignant condemnation. ‘Oh monstrous!’ she exclaims : 
‘there is no difficulty in believing God to command injustice ; 
‘i.e., to be unjust only now and then: there is no harm for 
‘once and a way!’ This is monstrous. Miss Hennell first tries to 
make Butler speak of many acts when he only speaks of one; 
and when he is in the act of denying that injustice can be 
predicated of that one, she assumes that it is unjust, and makes 
him the defender of occasional acts of injustice. The only way 
to escape the conclusion that this is dishonest, is charitably to 
think that she did not know what she was doing, and conse- 
quently to regard her as totally incompetent to the task she 
undertook. And this, indeed, is what we are bound to do from 
the whole evidence presented by this ‘Essay on the Sceptical 
‘Tendency of Butler's “ Analogy.”’ We took it up expecting to 
find that something worth considermg might be found in it; 
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but, after repeated perusals, have found that it has not ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the subject in the smallest particular. 
If Miss Hennell should think we have treated her without the 
measure of gallantry which her sex might demand, we have only 
to say that when she enters the lists of controversy, and assails 
truth, she must expect to be treated according to the laws of 
the combat ; and these, we hope, have not been violated in our 
treatment of her. 

The general complaint made against Butler, to the effect that 
he does not advocate the claims of Revelation on grounds of 
certainty, is rarely made by Christians, and is sufficiently 
answered by referring to the fact, urged by him, that Religion is 
practical,and that in practical matters, ‘probability is to us the very 
‘guide of life.’ And he has well reasoned, that there is enough 
of evidence to lead us to right action, while the measure in which 
it falls short of certainty affords exercise for that spirit which it 
is the great design of the moral discipline of our probationary 
course to exercise and develop. It is, perhaps, because of this 
characteristic that some complain of ‘ the chilling effect’ of the 
book. It is too grave, too sober. Butler does not indulge in the 
flights of fancy which please the many, and are by them mis- 
taken for truth. He was too thoughtful and conscientious for 
that. He believed with Bacon, and although Mr. Pattison can 
hardly forgive him for it, he believed right, ‘The understanding 
‘must not, therefore, be supplied with wings, but rather hung 
‘with weights, to keep it from leaping and flying. Now this 
‘has never yet been done: when it is done we may entertain 
‘better hopes of the sciences.’ * 

We cannot sympathize with Mr. Pattison’s implied reflection 
that ‘the Course of Nature’ in Butler’s phraseology ‘is not what 
‘we should understand by that term, not what science can dis- 
‘close to us of the laws of the Cosmos, but a narrow observation of 
‘what men do in ordinary life. Thisvery fact, that the‘Analogy’ 
contains none of the partial views of science of its own, or of any 
age, shows the wonderful sagacity of its author, and qualifies it 
by reason of this peculiar timeless character to be, as it is, a 
krnua é¢ asi. Had he adopted the science and scientific phrase- 
ology of his day in writing, the fate of the book would have been 
far otherwise. Bishop Browne did so, and his great work on 
‘Things Divine and Supernatural Conceived by Analogy with 
‘ Things Natural and Human,’ published three years before Butler's, 
and the source of not a few of his best thoughts, is now rarely 
read, and many well-read scholars have never even seen it. The 


* Novum Organum, i. 104. + Essays and Reviews, p. 294. 
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fashions of philosophy change as well as others; but no change 
in them will ever alter the high estimation in which genuine 
thinkers will hold the ‘Analogy’ of Bishop Butler, as a work which 
unites the most comprehensive and conscientious investigation 
with the firmest and most reverent faith. 

We have now accomplished what we proposed, and in taking 
leave of our readers would earnestly urge upon them, but espe- 
cially upon young men and young ministers, a careful and 
frequent study of this great book. Many take it up, and soon 
give it up, because they find it so dry and uninteresting. 
This is simply because they have made it the beginning of their 
studies ; a place for which it is about as well fitted as Locke on 
the Understanding is for teaching the alphabet. But when they 
have been prepared by some good preparatory reading in books 
of thought, they will find it, as we do, vastly more interesting than 
much of the thing called poetry, which young men buy and 
read. With such helps as Dr. Angus’s valuable edition supplies, 
any young man of fair ability may master it by attentive study ; 
and his great reward will be a well-regulated mind, a calm and 
unblenching faith, a manly contempt for the transcendental 
moonshine which fascinates others to their destruction, and a 
readiness ‘to give an answer to every man that asketh a reason 
‘of the hope that is in him.’ 
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Arr. VII.—(1.) Le Moniteur Universel, Le Journal des Débats, Le 
Siécle, La Patrie, La Presse, [? Opinion Nationale, Le Constitu- 
tionnel, La France, L’ Union, Le Temps, La Gazette de France, La 
Gazette des Tribunaux, Le Droit, Le Courrier du Dimanche, Le 
Nord, Galignani’s Messenger, L’ Esprit Public, Vert Vert, 
Figaro Programme, L’ Orchestre, Le Figaro, Le Charivari, Le 
Sport, Le Journal Amusant, Le Harneton, Le Passe-Temps, 
Le Petit Journal pour Rire, Journal de Jeudi, Roger Bon Temps, 
Le Siécle Illustré, Le Roman, Le Tintamarre, Le Boulevard, Le 
Petit Journal Quotidien, Paris Journaliste. 


(2.) Les Grands Journaux de France, 1863. 
(3.) Physionomie de la Presse. Par Un Cuirronter. Paris: 1848. 
(4.) Realistes et Fantaisistes. Par Meriter. 1863. 


(5.) Les Democrates Assermentés et les Refractaires. Par P. J. 
Provpnon. 1863. 


(6.) Le Fils de Giboyer : Comédie en Prose. Par Emtie Ancier, de 
lAcadémie Frangaise, Bibliothéque du Théatre Moderne. 


(7.) Bibliotheque Dramatique. 

(8.) Les Folies Dramatiques. 1863. 

(9.) Paris Journaliste. Paris: 1854. 

(10.) Les Elections de 1863. Par Prévost Parapon. 1863. 


(11.) Une Fusion Légitimiste Orleaniste et Républicaine. Par E. 
Datrton Sufez, Ancien Pair de France. 1863. 


EVERYTHING relating to the history, social life, domestic in- 
stitutions, and moral and literary progress of the French people, 
must be interesting to Englishmen. The intercommunication 
between the two races has now, owing to the perfection of 
steam and rail, become so frequent, that the habits, teachings, 
and tones of thought of the French must have much more 
influence on us for good or for evil than at any antecedent 
period of our history. Formerly, and indeed within the memory 
of men still in their prime, the intercourse between England and 
France was solely confined to the higher, or to a select few 
among the better middle classes. But within the last seven or 
eight years persons of all conditions travel to France, and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals who twenty years ago 
never journeyed beyond the limits of their native county, have 
taken more than one trip to Paris. Artisans and working men 
have gone thither in cheap excursion trains, and the class of 
Englishmen who formerly in the summer months proceeded to 
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Margate, Ramsgate, Southend, and Brighton, there to spend 
their annual holiday, now extend their peregrinations to Paris, 
Versailles, and Fontainebleau. It is true, few of these persons 
concern themselves with, for few of them understand, the 
language or literature of France. But there are other classes 
of our countrymen who travel with different views and objects, 
and whose visits across the Channel have been steadily augment- 
ing since 1855. The student classes belonging to the learned 
professions and to the fine arts, now, owing to the quickness and 
small cost of the journey, visit France in tenfold the numbers 
they did formerly, and most of these already possess some 
acquaintance with the language and literature of our neighbours. 
Within the last three years, however, a much more numerous 
class than the students of the schools have betaken themselves 
to travelling in the land of the Gaul. The treaty of commerce, 
and the abolishing of passports, have put the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and shopkeeping classes throughout our realm in 
motion ; and there is hardly a mercantile or manufacturing house 
of any eminence in our great cities and towns, or in the staples 
of our industry, that does not send its junior partners or commis 
voyageurs to Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, or Marseilles. This crowd 
of active, vigorous, and pushing men are all great readers of 
newspapers, and it is not unimportant to consider in a political 
and moral sense how their minds may be affected by French 
Journalism. French Journals, too, though still far from circulat- 
ing largely amongst us, now in their decadence, circulate more 
largely in clubs, coffee-houses, reading-rooms, and hotels, than at 
any former period, and have had no inconsiderable effect on the 
writings and tone of thought of a portion, we mean the cheap 
portion, of our own metropolitan and provincial Press. It there- 
fore behoves us to examine and scrutinize more closely than we 
have hitherto done, this French Journalism, and to consider 
whether it is really worthy of the more extensive diffusion and 
acceptation which it has recently obtained amongst us from 
circumstances wholly irrespective of, and unconnected with, its 
literary, political, or economic merits. 

Seventeen years ago, when the monarchy of the junior branch 
of the Bourbons was still in existence, and France enjoyed the 
blessings of a Constitutional Government, we endeavoured in 
this Review* to give an account of the versatile, vigorous, brilliant, 
and clever Journalism which then existed in France, and which, 
though in the main ably and eloquently fulfilling its mission, was 
not without its errors and its faults. 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. vi., for February, 1846: ‘ Art Journalism 
‘in France.’ 
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The chief of these faults was a spirit of clamorous and factious 
exaggeration, a spirit of vehemence and passion, to which 
Frenchmen have at all times been far too prone. The Press of 
Louis Philippe’s time, while ably using, sometimes abused and 
misused its high office, and in this wise lost ground among the 
higher bowrgeoisie and better classes. But with all its faults of 
omission and commission, the Press of the Restoration of the 
Government of July, and of the earlier days of the Republic—in 
other words, the Press of 1815, of 1820, of 1830, of 1840, and 
1848—was a great and free instrument, often passionate, often 
prejudiced, often perverse, often mistaken, often factious, 
occasionally corrupt, but in the main active, energetic, useful, 
clever, brilliant ; exercising, we admit, however, a too inordinate 
and overwhelming influence. That the French Press sometimes 
abused this influence, we do not deny ; that it occasionally roused 
and stimulated the people to frenzy, and sapped the foundations 
of authority, cannot be questioned or gainsaid ; but it must be 
admitted that the Press of France from 1830 to 1848 was a 
great intellectual instrument, wielded by writers of no common 
order, possessing readiness, ability, dialectical skill, and all the 
advantages derived from education and culture. The moral 
element, the sense of a conscience, and the sense of a responsi- 
bility commensurate with such enormous powers, were often 
wanting; but at all events there was a free stage for all 
doctrines and dogmas, every shade of opinion was represented, 
and if any noxious notions were ventilated by the Nationale, 
the Reforme, or the Democratie Pacifique, these found a 
corrective in the measured articles of the Débats, of the Con- 
stitutionnel, or the more advanced Siécle. If Ultramontanism, 
intolerance, bigotry, and superstition found refuge and utterance 
in the Gazette and Quotidienne of twenty years ago, there were 
the Courrier Francais, the Globe, the Presse, the Corsaire, and 
the Figaro, to supply the corrective. 

In the interval between the 24th February, 1840 and 1850, 
this state of things was wholly changed. After the 24th of 
February, 1848, there sprung up within six months a host of 
journals of all sizes, opinions, and views, advocating the 
extremest and wildest doctrines. It will hardly be credited 
now, but the fact is nevertheless true, that between February 
and August, 1848, there started into being no less than 
283 Journals, daily, three-day, and weekly. Some of them 
lasted for a few months, but the majority perished within a week 
of their birth. Every second man you met in the streets in the 
closing days of February and the commencing days of March, 
1848, had the ambition to become a Journalist, seeking and 
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hoping by this means to propagate his opinions and to rise to 
place, power, wealth, and fortune. Nor was it the stronger sex 
only that was bitten with this mania. Many women aspired to 
become Journalists, among the more remarkable of whom 
were Madame George Sand and Madame Adele Esquiros, the 
wife of M. Alphonse Esquiros, a gentleman who then founded a 
Journal called L’ Accusateur Public, the organ of the Club’ du 
Peuple, of which he was President. Since those delirious 
times Monsieur and Madame Esquiros have, like scores of 
Journalists of that epoch, greatly modified their opinions, being 
no longer Red Republicans ; and Madame George Sand, in the 
era of Ledru Rollin the Editor of Le Bulletin de la République, 
and a contributor, with Barbes and Pierre Leroux, to La Vraie 
République, has long since retired to her estate in the country, 
where she writes comedies, romances, and apologetic discourses 
in favour of an Emperor and a strong Government. What 
has come of Madame Eugénie Niboyet, who fifteen years 
ago edited a daily political and socialist paper called La Voix 
des Femmes, we have no precise means of knowing ; but the 
probabilities are, that she has also become as Imperialist as M. 
Amadée De Césena, who, in the same year of 1848, was Editor of 
a democratic Journal called Le Triomphe du Peuple. The 
cheap democratic and socialist papers of 1848, advocating the 
wildest and the most mischievous doctrines, did more to destroy 
the prestige and power of French Journalism than any of the 
severe laws passed against the Press in the days of Charles X. 
To the excesses of that Press may be fairly attributed the 
declining power of French Journalism and the success of the 
Coup d’ Etat of December, 1851. 

It cannot be too often or too loudly proclaimed in England, 
that low-priced Journalism in France has not only tended to 
lower the standard and staple of the article produced, but has 
also had the effect of powerfully contributing to produce a state 
of things in which the will of one man alone predominates in a 
nation of thirty-eight millions, who fifteen years ago enjoyed the 
blessing of Constitutional freedom. The fearful license, the 
misuse and abuse of the printing-press of 1848, could not, we 
admit, have continued under any well-constituted Government ; 
but there was a mean between this unlimited license and that 
systematic repression and coercion, that terrible system of war- 
nings, which renders the existing Press of France a mere machine 
in the hands of the Executive Government. The law of censor- 
ship, as resorted to in the time of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
considerably interfered, no doubt, with the freedom of the Press ; 
but there then existed in France a House of Peers and a Chamber 
NO. LXXV. K 
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of Deputies, in which opinion was perfectly free, and where all 
subjects pertaining to the common weal might be discussed 
without limit or control. No minister in the worst days of the 
worst Cabinet of Louis XVIII. or Charles X. would of his own 
mere motion, after three warnings, dare arbitrarily to suppress a 
Journal, thus confiscating the property of perhaps twenty or thirty 
families, and throwing out of bread some hundred or two hundred 
workmen, including compositors, pressmen, folders, porters, and 
distributors. Acts like these have been the fruits of Imperialism 
only. In 1811, without any other reason than his supreme will, 
the Débats was pitilessly confiscated by the first Napoleon, in 
order that he might place at the head of this valuable property 
‘des hommes en qui il puisse avoir confiance. Everything that 
was found in the office and printing-house of the Débats was 
seized on with a strong hand. The types were seized; the 
furniture was seized ; the printer's ink was seized ; the store of 
paper, laid up for months in advance, was seized; and even the 
money which was found en caisse was permanently and dishon- 
estly appropriated. The third and fourth articles of the decree 
authorizing this shameful act of robbery and spoliation, signed 
by Napoleon I., and countersigned by Maret, Duke of Bassano, 
run in these words :— 


‘Art. 3. Sur les vingt-quatre actions huit séront attribuées 4 
Vadministration général et pergues par notre Ministre de Police. 
Leur produit sera affiché 4 servir les pensions qui seront données 
par nous sur le proauit des dites actions, a des gens de lettres a titre 
d’encouragement et de récompense. 

‘Art. 4. Les seize autres actions séront distribuées par nous 4 
des personnes pour récompense de services rendus. 

Signé, NapoLton, 
‘Le Ministre Sécretaire d’ Etat Bassano.’ 

More than one pendant from this disgraceful and dishonest 
act might be found in the annals of the Second Empire. It will 
suffice, however, to mention here the arbitrary suppression of 
I? Univers, an Ultramontane Journal. We are ourselves no 
admirers of M. Louis Vedillot, the Editor of the defunct paper, 
or of the Ultramontane opinions which he represented and 
advocated with such eminent ability ; but differing wholly from 
his views, we yet think it is not because an individual or a 
Government dislikes or dreads a man’s opinions, thet the one or 
the other is to destroy his property and his means of livelihood. 
The Press in France now, in truth, lies bound at the feet, and is 
completely at the merey, of the Government. No man can 
obtain permission to set up a Journal unless he be favourably 
looked on by the authorities ; and editors, managers, writers, and 
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feuilletonistes are openly nominated and dismissed by the Minister 
of the Interior. No man, indeed, can set up as a printer without 
a Government brevet ; and under these circumstances it is vain 
to expect independence, or ability, or dialectical skill among 
Journalists. These qualities are not called into action. It is 
complete devotion, entire servility, that are in request. The Press 
of France since the Revolution of 1848 has been daily and yearly 
sinking in repute and consideration. Its political articles are 
valueless, and even its literary and critical articles are not what 
they were in the days of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis 
Philippe, or, singular to say, what they were in the days of 
Louis XVI. There is no literary critic under the Second Empire 
possessing the combined wit, subtlety, and clearness of Chamfort, 
or the varied accomplishments of Guingenée. There are no 
such literary censors as the Abbé Geoffrey, Colnet, and Feletz ; 
no such political writers as Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, 
Royer Collard, Etienne, Thiers, Mignet, Salvandy, and Armand 
Carrel. All the ablest leader-writers and critics of the present 
day were formed under the extinct Constitutional system. De 
Sacy, St. Mare Girardin, Cuvillier Fleury, and Prévost Paradol 
—who has recently been so much before the public—all learned 
to think and to write during the eighteen years when France 
possessed freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
discussion. Even the literary critics and feuilletonistes, such as 
Nisard, Sainte Beuve, Jules Janin, and Théophile Gautier, all 
men now passed the meridian of life, were formed and fashioned 
during the reign of Louis Philippe ; and it may be said of any 
Journalists who have acquired fresh renown since the Coup 
@ tat, that they were already celebrated before 1851. 

Probably the ablest writer among the more modern Journalists 
is M. Louis Vetillot, the Ultramontane champion, whose organ 
was suppressed by the Imperial Government ; but Vetillot was 
a distinguished Journalist so far back as 1843, and had ante- 
cedently attracted the attention of the late Marshal Bugeand, 
whom he accompanied to Africa as private secretary in 1842. 
Probably the three writers who of late have attracted most 
public attention, are M. De la Guerroniére, M. Guéroult, and 
M. Granier Cassagnac. All these men had been Journalists 
under a Constitutional Government. La Guerroniére was formed 
under Lamartine. Cassagnac was a writer in the Débats so far 
back as 1833, and in the Presse from 1844. As to Guéroult, he 
was more than thirty years ago a writer in the Temps, which he 
soon after quitted for the Débats. 

In a former Number * we gave an account of the ancient 

* See British Quarterly Review, No. vi., May, 1846. 
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Moniteur under the First Empire and Restoration, to which we 
would invite the reader’s attention for matter which has now 
passed into the domain of history. Of the Monitewr under the 
Second Empire we now propose to speak. For nearly forty 
years before the Coup d’Etat the Moniteur had been the 
organ of successive Governments, and it still continued the organ 
of the Government of 1851. But its form was then changed. 
It was at once, at the good-will and pleasure of the Executive 
Government, doubled in size, and made the official Journal of the 
Empire. That the increasing needs of the age required some 
extension of form in the official organ may be at once conceded ; 
but it would be difficult to prove the necessity of doubling the 
Moniteur in size. 
order not to be behind the class of cheap Journals, was fixed at 
forty francs a year, twenty francs for half a year, and ten francs 
for three months. An official and a non-official part was also 
created. In the former are found everything relating to the 
Executive Government: the laws authorizing loans in different 
departments, the decrees nominating senators, ambassadors, 
judges, prefects, and functionaries, whether civil or military, the 
nominations and promotions in the Legion of Honour, &c., &e. 
In the official part, too, mention is made of the diplomatic 
measures and letters which the Emperor has received from 
foreign Sovereigns and Governments, of the treaties he has con- 
cluded, and the like. Promotions in the army and navy are 
also recorded in this portion of the official paper. In the non- 
official part are to be found, foreign correspondence and news, 
what in France are called faits divers, or miscellaneous para- 
graphs, the prices of stocks, provisions, produce, &c. There is 
also in the non-official part of the Moniteur what is called the 
Bulletin, containing the latest news. The Bourse accounts also 
occupy a considerable portion of the non-official part ; and the last 
page is filled with advertisements, in which all the artifices of type 
are placed in requisition and to puff off the wares—Dentifrices, 
Lits en fer, Appareils Rogier Mothes e tutti quanti. During 
the period the Senate and Legislative Corps are sitting, sometimes 
as many as forty columns of the Journal are dedicated to a report 
of the speeches ; while on other occasions the proces verbal does 
not amount to more than fifteen or twenty columns. Following 
the reports are Blue-book documents and projets de loi. All 
this mass of matter renders the Moniteur a very bulky, indeed 
a very heavy affair; but as the Journal is indispensable to all 
public functionaries, it has a very wide circulation. We stated 
in No. VI. of this Review, that M. Grun, the successor of M. Sauvo, 
had assumed the Editorship of the Monitewr in 1840; a position 
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which he occupied to the close of 1851 or the beginning of 
1852, when the Imperial Government determined to reorganize 
the paper. M. Julien Turgan was then named Manager, con- 
jointly with M. Paul Dalloz, one of the branches of the family of 
Panckoucke, the original Proprietor. By another decision of the 
Government the official Journal was placed under the control of 
the then Minister of State, M. Fould, who was to receive from 
all the other Ministers details of their official acts, with a view 
to their insertion in the Government organ. It was also deter- 
mined to reduce the price of the Journal from 120 frances to 
forty francs a year, though the size of the paper was actually 
doubled. The result was beneficial; for the circulation, which 
antecedent to 1852 was little above 2,000, increased to 20,000, 
and amounted to 25,000 when any interesting event occurred. 
As soon as this extension of circulation was accomplished the 
Moniteur became an advertising medium ; and it is now sought 
for as such, especially for what are called les annonces judi- 
cures, railway advertisements, messageries Impériales, &e. 
It should also be stated that the advertisements are not farmed 
out to contractors. 

The Editorship of the non-official part of the Journal is con- 
fided to MM. Turgan and Dalloz, who are ‘ secrétaires de ‘ rédac- 
tion’ and to MM. Lerique and Bontal. The theatrical fewilleton 
is written by Théophile Gautier; and among the littérateurs 
who lend their aid as critics are Sainte Beuve, Merimée Nisard, 
and Edouard Thierry. Since 1852 it must be admitted that 
several eminent littérateurs have contributed to the Moniteur, 
among whom we may name About, Banville, Léon Gozlan, 
Arsene Houssaye, Léouzun Leduc, Henry Murger, Merimée, 
Horace De Viel, Castel, and others; but such is the effect of an 
autocracy and of a repressive Government, which seeks to regu- 
late everything, and to clap a padlock on the human mind, that 
these writers have produced nothing great in conception or 
durable in repute. It seems to be happily a law and necessity 
of its existence, that despotism can only produce a frivolous or a 
purely sensual literature. The governing power in France, since 
1852, has been aptly compared to the camp of Wallenstein. It 
is an assemblage of drill-sergeants, of soldiers, of monks, of 
priests, and of vivandiéres, largely ‘dashed and brewed’ with an 
element that did not exist in the days of Wallenstein; namely, 
the stock-jobbing and speculative element, as represented by 
Morny, Fould, Periére, and a host of Councillors of State and 
maitres des requétes, who only desire to grow rich speedily 
without labour, by any and by every means whatever. Most of 
these favourites of fortune are persons risen from a low, some of 
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them, indeed, from an ignoble condition, and at bottom they 
have an envious, mean, and jealous spirit. They dearly love a 
strong Government ; and they exult in a despotism, because a 
despotism secures the success of material interests, and prefers 
the reign of large returns and good dividends to the recognition 
of public rights. Officials such as these care nothing for a 
charter, for a bill of rights, for a habeas corpus. They care not 
for human progress or human development, in which they have 
no faith. Such Utopias have no attractions for them ; and if 
they were commended by a British statesman or philosopher, 
your French official would pertly and jauntily answer, ‘ Heu- 
‘reusement nous ne révons, plus, mais nous calculons 4 merveille.’ 
Men of this stamp desire to use literature as a handmaid and 
helper in the accomplishment of their nefarious designs. They 
wish to clothe it in the livery of authority, to give it assigned 
and allotted tasks, and to get as much out of it as possible @ bon 
marché. Under these circumstances it is vain to look for great 
conceptions from literary men who condescend to be mere hacks, 
and who are content to treat the largest questions and the 
greatest problems in which humanity is concerned in a Cesarian 
spirit; in an aspect having reference to one man only, to the 
foundation of whose dynasty not merely the interests of France, 
but the safety and independence of Europe, are to be subor- 
dinated and, if needed, sacrificed. The reckless adventurer 
Fialin, now calling himself Persigny, whom a strange caprice 
has made Home Minister, will tell Europe that Frenchmen can 
print anything. ‘To this we reply in the brilliant words of 
Beaumarchais: ‘Pourvu que nous ne parlions en nos écrits ni 
‘de lautorité, ni du culte, ni de la politique, ni de la morale, 
‘ni des gens en place, ni des corps en crédit, ni de lopéra, ni des 
‘autres spectacles, ni de personne qui tienne a quelque chose, 
‘nous pouvons tout imprimer sous l’inspection de deux ou trois 
censeurs,’ 

It will be answered that the Editors of the Monitewr have 
given their readers what the readers best like. They have sup- 
plied them with the novel of ‘La Mouche, by Alfred De Musset, 
with the ‘Mariages de Paris,’ by About, with short pieces by 
Champfleury and Henry Murger. The fact undoubtedly is so; 
but this fare is mere syllabub and whipped cream ; it is what is 
called at London suppers, ‘trifle ;’ it is milk for babes, and not 
meat for men. 

The typographical arrangements of the Moniteur are excel- 
lent. In three hours a single Moniteur can be set up, in five a 
double number, and in eight hours a triple supplement, which 
triplicate is often needed while the Chambers are sitting. When 
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the copy of the debates, certified by the President of the Senate 
and of the Legislative Chambers, reaches the office of the 
Moniteur between nine and midnight, the Journal is out at six 
in the morning. 

There are eleven proprietors of the Monitewr, who all, except 
M. Turgan, are the descendants of the Panckoucke and Agasse 
families. M. Paul Dalloz, the joint Editor with M. Turgan of 
the Monitewr, is the son of Victor Dalloz, who has incorporated 
his name with the ‘Répertoire de Jurisprudence. Paul Dalloz 
was admitted a member of the French bar, and has often treated 
questions of law and jurisprudence in the official Journal. The 
leading articles of the Monitev7, if such they can be called, are 
tame and spiritless affairs. The only things worth reading in 
it, beyond official facts, are the criticisms, tales, sketches, and 
detached pieces of Théophile Gautier, Sainte Beuve, Prosper 
Merimée, and the theatrical criticisms of Edouard Thierry. 

Théophile Gautier, one of the principal fewilletonistes, was 
bred an artist, but his studies have been various, desultory, and 
diversitied. He is a man of attainments in surgery, anatomy, and 
physiology, and is no mean astronomer. As a writer he excels 
in grace of style and artistical arrangement. His MS. copy 
is said to be wonderfully clear and clean—a model of caligraphy. 
On M. Turgan, the Editor of the Monitewr, remarking to him 
that there was not a single erasure in his MS., Gautier rejoined, 
‘Pourqui veux tu quil y ait des ratures sur ma copie puisqu’il 
‘n’y en a pas dans mon cerveau.’ He is a man of simple habits, 
living in a small house at Neuilly. He inclines to be stout, 
wears a beard, and allows his hair to fall down his shoulders. 

Sainte Beuve, the author of the ‘Causeries de Lundi,’ another 
of the Moniteur’s contributors, is a man of more learning than 
Gautier, and one of the ablest of the analytical critics of France. 
He was originally intended for the surgical profession, but soon 
left it for literature. He has written much literary matter in the 
French Journals. His contributions to the Moniteur chiefly 
consist of portraits and accounts of sittings of the French 
Academy. He has been an Academician since 1845, and a 
Professor at the College of France. His chief defect is a want 
of earnestness and warmth. He is too cynical and sceptical. 

The compositors at the Moniteur Office are all said to be 
model printers, such as the Zimes possesses. There was a dis- 
astrous fire at the ottice of the Monitewr, in 1857. The library of 
the Editor, and all the type, cases, and MSS, were then destroyed. 

The feuilleton of the Monday in the Moniteur is generally 
written by Théophile Gautier. The handiwork of Sainte Beuve 
may be generally found in the last page, where he has generally 
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two or three columns assigned to him for literary criticism. It is 
in this species of effort that Sainte Beuve gives proof of the highest 
analytical faculty. He willingly seizes, as his peculiar prey, on 
any novel in which the interest chiefly turns on the tender 
passion. 

In a former Number of this Journal we gave a history of the 
Débats down to 1846. It will not be necessary to go again over 
that ground. Between 1846 and 1848 the Débats might have 
done a real service to the Monarchy and to the Minister if it had 
held a different language towards M. Guizot. But instead of 
warning a man who, with all his ability and learning, has always 
shown a lamentable ignorance of public opinion and of the 
feelings of Frenchmen ; instead of holding forth against cor- 
ruption and in favour of electoral reform—the Débats sustained 
the Minister in his system of dogged and arrogant resistance. 
Men were in its columns denounced as factious who only desired 
a moderate extension of the suffrage and the correction of all 
proved abuses. Even on the 7th of February, 1848, when M. 
Guizot was fast hurrying on the Monarchy to destruction, his 
favourite Journal spoke of his voice as ‘toujours triomphante,’ 
and of his spirit and courage as ‘toujours indomptable.’ Better 
inspired, and with more foresight, the Débats might have pre- 
vented the catastrophe of the 24th February. Had it held an 
indignant language in the cases of Drouillard, Teste Cubiéres, 
and Pellapra, had it spoken of the Praslin affair in tones of 
solemn monition, the Monarchy of July might have been warned 
and saved. It cannot be denied that the events of July, 1848, 
in destroying a system so loudly vaunted by the Débats, dealt a 
heavy blow and a great discouragement to the great Conservative 


organ. But the paper by degrees recovered some portion of its [ 


vitality, and prudently, if not valiantly, put forth its opinions. 
On the 10th of December, 1851, the Débats did not support the 
candidature of the present Emperor, because neither Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte nor any of the candidates possessed its 
sympathies. After the Coup @ Etat its editors and writers perse- 
vered in this expectative policy of abstention, advocating never- 
theless, at all seasons, moderate and liberal views. On the policy 
of the Italian war and on the Italian question its writers were 
divided in opinion. One section of them wished to defend the 
temporal power of the Papacy, the cause of the King of Naples, 
and, further, to become the advocates of Austrian dominion in 
Italy. The other section was the less numerous, but it 
comprised the Manager, Edward Bertin, John Lemoine, Louis 
Alioury, and M. Young. On the American question the Débats 
has sided with the North. This was to be expected from its 
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Orleanist sympathies. For nearly ten years after the establish- 
ment of the Empire this paper was the only Journal which had 
not received a warning. ‘This affords a proof of the caution and 
dexterity with which its writers and conductors wielded the 
pen; for it should be stated that the Government Journals did 
not always in this respect escape. At length, however, the 
time of the luckless Orleanist print arrived, and the blow fell on 
M. St. Mare Girardin, one of the ablest and best writers in 
France. The Minister who gave the warning was the devoted 
but brainless Fialin, now known as Persigny, who, as we have 
said, has been raised in a few years, by a strange course of things, 
from the position of a maitre de logis and absolute poverty to be 
Minister of the Interior. Christmas Eve of 1861 was the day 
chosen for the first warning which stands recorded in the archives 
of the Home Office. A second warning has since been given the 
paper, because of M. Prévost Paradol’s articles on the elections. 
St. Mare Girardin, originally a maitre d’étude at the College of 
Henry IV., has been two-and-thirty years a Journalist, and he 
still continues to lend his able assistance to a paper of which he 
is the oldest contributor but one, M. Sylvestre De Sacy. 

Of M. De Sacy we have spoken on a former occasion ; but we 
may say here that he still continues, after more than five-and- 
thirty years’ labour at Journalism, to favour the Débats with his 
‘Premier Paris. He has recently published a collection of his 
leaders, under the title of ‘ Varietés littéraires;’ and in the 
Preface to this work he says, ‘ Le méme travail a rempli toute ma 
‘vie; jai fait des articles de journaux et je n’ai pas fait autre 
‘chose. Encore n’ai-je traveillé qu’é un seul journal, le Journal 
‘des Débats. J’y travaille depuis trente-quatre ans; en quatre 
‘mots voila toute mon histoire.’ De Sacy and St. Mare Girardin 


re the oldest and certainly the ablest writers connected with the 
ébats. There is scarcely a great question on which these two 
en have not written and recorded their opinion. De Sacy 
egan his career by defending the conciliatory Ministry of 
artignac. To the Polignac Ministry, which succeeded it, he 
yas an implacable adversary. The main praiseworthy and life- 
ong object of M. De Sacy has been, to contribute to the solid 
oundation of Constitutional Government in France. De Sacy is 
ow in his sixty-third year. Passionately attached to literature, 
nd above all to classical literature, he abandoned Themis to 
ive himself wholly up to letters and Journalism. His favourite 
uthors are Horace and Montaigne ; and during forty years he 
s said never to have left home without a volume of Mde. De 
évigne’s Letters in his pocket. He has been an Academician 
ince 1854. 
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St. Mare Girardin is of the same age as De Sacy, and has 
been quite as long engaged on the Débats. He is an excellent 
scholar, and obtained, conjointly with Philarete Chasles, the 
prize of eloquence from the French Academy for his ‘ Eloge de 
‘ Bossuet.. He replaced Guizot in his Chair of History at the 
Faculty of Letters many years ago, and was elected Deputy 
for Haute Vienne in 1837, a position which he occupied till the 
Revolution of February, 1848. 

The Directeur Gérunt, or Manager, of the Débats, M. Ed. 
Bertin, is of the same age as the two preceding. He isa man 
of taste and erudition, an antiquary, and a lover of books, 
He is the owner of a rare and costly library, and possesses 
some of the earliest editions of classic authors. 

Another old and distinguished contributor to the Débats is 
Cuvillier Fleury, now in his sixty-second year. This gentleman 
was Préfet-général des Etudes at St. Barbe from 1823 to 1829, 
and had the Due d’Aumale for pupil. He afterwards became 
Secrétaire des Commandements de S.A.R. For more than 
thirty years his articles in the Débats have been marked by 
good sense, good taste, and remarkable talent. They have 
been lately collected in a volume, under the title of ‘ Etudes 
‘historiques et littéraires’ and have gone through several 
editions. Of Philarete Chasles and Jules Janin we have spoken 
in a former article ; and it is not necessary to say more of the 
latter now that his faults and mannerisms seem to have 
intensified with increasing age. Jules Janin, like all men who 
have written too much, repeats himself over and over again, and 
now twaddles more than is agreeable to his readers. He has 
within latter years grown immensely stout and unwieldy, but 
still looks the picture of self-satistied good-humour. Of late 
years the Débats has acquired several new writers. Among 
the more distinguished of these may be named Prévost Paradol, 
Weiss, Taine, Bersot, Horn, &. Prévost Paradol, who has 
recently been a good deal before the public, and who, on the 
subject of the elections, wrote an article which called down 
on the Débats a second warning, is an able writer, possessing 
strength, flexibility, and grace. He is in the flower of his 
age, being in his thirty-fourth year. His father was an officer 
of Marine Artillery, and his mother a distinguished actress 
of the Comédie Frangaise. He was educated at the College 
Bourbon, where he carried off several prizes. In 1851 he 
obtained, for his Eloge of Bernardin St. Pierre, the French 
Academy’s prize of eloquence. He filled the Chair of Literature 
at the Faculty of Aix in 1855, and in the following year joined 
the staff of the Débats, of which he is one of the best writers, 
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Théophile Gautier and Alexandre Dumas have for some time 
ceased to write in the Débats. The place of both has been well 
supplied by Hetzel, who writes under the name of P. J. Stahl. 
Hetzel, originally a bookseller and publisher, is a man of wit 
and talent. In 1848, when engaged in trade, he was selected 
as Chef de Cabinet at the Ministry of Foreign Afiairs. He 
subsequently became secretary to General Cavaignac, whose 
confidence he obtained and whose political opinions he shared. 
He was exiled after the Coup d’ Etat, and did not return till after 
the Amnesty, when he resumed his avocations as a publisher. 
He is the author of several remarkable works; amoug others, 
‘Théorie de l’Amour et de la Jalousie, Esprit des Femmes 
‘d Esprit.’ 

The office of the Journal des Débats still continues where it 
always was, in the Rue des Prétres, Saint Germain. On the 
first floor are the bureaux de Vadministration, on the second the 
offices of the Editors and writers. Under the First Empire 
the Débats attained to a circulation of 28,000: in 1830 its 
circulation was 12,000, and at this figure it still continues. It 
is, beyond all doubt, the first Journal in France : indeed, we may 
say it stands first in the first rank of Continental Journals. It 
may be described as an Orleanist paper of moderate and 
Conservative views. 

Of the history of, and contributors to the Constitutionnel 
from its foundation to 1846, we have given an account elsewhere. 
It will only, therefore, be necessary to speak of the paper from 
that time to the present. In consequence of discussions among 
the shareholders antecedent to 1846, the sale of the Con- 
stitutionnel had rapidly diminished. In 1843 it had fallen 
so low as 3,720, and soon afterwards it was determined to sell 
the property by auction. ‘I'wo parties looked to purchase it: 
one of them, the notorious schemer and speculator Dr. Louis 
Véron, Proprietor of the Pdte de Regnault; the others, Jay and 
Etienne, writers in the Journal, and Panckoucke, one of its 
Proprietors as well as the principal Proprietor of the Monitewr. 
Fate, unfortunately, would have that the trading and speculating 
Doctor should be successful. On the 15th of March, 1844, he 
purchased the Constitutionnel for the sum of 432,000 francs, 
and reduced the price to forty francs per annum. Véron at this 
period was a partisan of Thiers, and placed the Constitutionnel 
very much at the disposal of the ex-Minister, who appointed 
M. Merruau Editor. ‘Il n’y avait au Journal, says Véron 
himself,* ‘qu'un seul mot d’ordre, auquel tout le monde obéissait : 
‘M. Thiers le veut.’ This was so well understood that the 
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Doctor was called at the office ‘le pére aux écus. All this, 
however, soon changed. The Roman feuilleton was then 
coming into vogue, and the success of the ‘Mysteries of Paris’ 
had given immense popularity to the name of Eugéne Sue. 
Véron, like an artful, money-seeking tradesman as he was, 
waited on the novelist, offered him 100,000 francs for the 
‘ Wandering Jew,’ and a bargain was instantly concluded. The 
sale of the Constitutionnel increased prodigiously by this 
arrangement, and the Doctor was delighted with his bargain. 
New blood was introduced into the political department. De 
Rémusat and Duvergier d’Hauranne furnished leaders occa- 
sionally, and Boilay, Cauvain, Cucheval Clarigny, and Granier 
Cassagnac, became regular contributors. We are now in 1848, 
when the money-getting Doctor took it into his head to believe 
that he, too, had the talents of a political writer ; and taking pen 
in hand, he indited one and signed it. The bourgeois of Paris 
was now beside himself. No sooner did M. Véron see his 
name at the end of an article than he became radiant with joy. 
The hope of being a great writer and a considerable politician 
at once elevated his crest. This hope he nourished for a 
twelvemonth before finally breaking with M. Thiers. The 
rupture took place on the 10th of November, 1849, @ propos of 
the Message of the President of the Republic and the change of 
Ministry. M. Véron himself relates the circumstances. He 
says that there had not an article been published in the 
Constitutionnel, touching the election of the President, at that 
period, that was not approved of by M. Thiers, and that it 
was he who decided the Constitutionnel to support the 
candidature of Prince Napoleon. The praises showered on 
the Prince were, M. Véron alleges, inspired by M. Thiers. If 
this be true, what are we to think of the blindness and 
ingratitude of those Ministers of the then Prince, now become 
Emperor, who did all they could to prevent M. Thiers from 
being elected one of the Members for Paris on Saturday, the 
31st of May? We are ourselves no admirers of the political 
character or conduct of M. Thiers; but without in any way 
identifying ourselves with the principles or political conduct 
of the ex-Minister, we may take an opportunity of stating that 
he did more than any man in France to revive that insane 
Bonapartism, that worship of blood and slaughter, popularly 
called Chauvenism. This, however, availed M. Thiers nothing 
with M. Fialin, now calling himself De Persigny. Neither the 
dispatch of the Belle Poule to St. Helena to fetch home the 


-Emperor’s bones, nor the deification, in defiance of truth and 


history, of the Imperial policy, in the ‘ Histoire du Consulat et de 
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‘Empire,’ condoned the fact of M. Thiers having more than once 
served the House of Orleans. M. Véron tells us that M. Thiers, 
profoundly moved by the events of June, wished to sell out 
all his stock at the Bourse. More confident, his agent de 
change replied, ‘Napoléon nous sauvera.”’ ‘En aura-t-il le 
‘pouvoir, was the answer of M. Thiers. From the day of this 
answer, says the sordid and sensual Véron, M. Thiers ceased 
to inspire the Constitutionnel, and the paper, under the tutelage 
of its ancient patrons, and by the aid of the vigorous (it is Véron 
who so calls it) pens of Granier De Cassagnac, Boilay, Cucheval 
Clarigny, and Cauvain, became the Journal of a solution. The 
law of the 3lst of May, of which M. Thiers was the promoter, 
was violently attacked in the Constitutionnel, and the rupture 
was thus complete between the Place de St. George and the 
Journal of the Rue de Valois. 

Independently of Cassagnac, Boilay, Clarigny, and Cauvain, 
and aclever man of the name of Malitourne, now Librarian at the 
Arsenal, lent his aid to the paper. M. De Castellane, a cavalry 
officer, wrote on military subjects ; and M. Burat, Professor at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiérs, dealt with economical doc- 
trines in a Protectionist sense till the conclusion of the treaty of 
commerce in 1860. It was in the Constitutionnel that M. 
De Sainte Beuve commenced his ‘Causeries de Lundi, which 
were so generally read and relished not merely in France, 
but by literary men in most European capitals. The dramatic 
feuilleton acquired a great repute under Hippolyte Rolle, who 
found an able successor in Auguste Lireux. The Neapolitan Fior- 
entino conducted the musical fewilleton from 1849 to 1853, when 
he went to the Moniteur, where he wrote under the name 
of De Rovray. From 1855, without leaving the Moniteur, 
he resumed his labours, and wrote the dramatic and musical 
reviews in the Constitutionnel. But notwithstanding all that the 
self-seeking charlatan Louis Véron did for the Prince President 
in 1849 and 1850, under the new laws passed in regard to 
the Press in 1852 the luckless Doctor, on the 7th and 8th of 
June of that year, drew on himself two avertissements. 

It was now the empiric began to understand the difficulties 
of his position, and consented to listen to the propositions 
of Mirés, the Jewish speculator in Gas, Coal-mines, Roman 
Railroads, Journals, and Newspapers. Mirés, who had already 
become Proprietor of the Pays, purchased the Constitutionnel 
for 1,900,000 francs, founding the Company of ‘Journaux ré- 
unies’ with a capital of three millions. This change in the 
Proprietorship and joint-stock operation (these Jews can do 
nothing without a joint-stock or limited liability company) 
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introduced modifications into the literary staff. A Sardinian 
calling himself Amédée De Césena (who has a brother calling 
himself Sebastian Rheal), was named chief Editor, and M. 
Cucheval Clarigny retired. It may not be unnecessary to 
remark here, that. this Césena, who now adopted Csarism in all 
its monstrous pretensions to unlimited power, had in 1849 
founded a Journal called Le Triomphe du Peuple, of an 
ultra-revolutionary character. The new arrangement did not, 
however, last long ; for De la Guerroniére, now a Senator (but 
who was a democratic Journalist under Lamartine in 1848, and 
Commissary of the Republic in Correze—such are _ political 
Frenchmen), was ultimately named political Editor both of the 
Constitutionnel and the Pays, and both Journals remained 
under his direction for about eighteen months. 

It was on the 12th of November, 1858, that a writer of 
the name of Grandguillot (of whom much has been said of 
late) became one of the writers in the Constitutionnel. This 
young man had been tutor to a French, and subsequently to a 
Russian nobleman, with whom he made the tour of Europe. 
His articles pleased the Proprietors of the Journal, and what 
was more important, the higher authorities, and he was soon 
appointed Editor of both the Constitutionnel and the Pays. 
People out of France were, however, unable to recognise ability 
in the blind dévouement of M. Grandguillot, who appeared only to 
be deeply penetrated with the views of a character in the 
‘Amphitrion’ of Moliére: ‘Quand quelq’un nous emploie on 
‘doit, téte baissée, se jeter dans ses intéréts !’ All these details are, 
we admit, very uninteresting ; for none of these writers have 
shown any earnest ability, or obtained any European renown. 
It is, however, necessary to trace their progress as one of the 
phases of Czsarism in France. At the close of 1861, when the 
Vicomte d’Anchaud became Directeur Gérant of the Constitu- 
tionnel, he proposed to the literary quack Véron to join him, to 
which Véron answered in these words :—‘ Monsieur,—Pour la 
‘séconde fois depuis 1848 je me verrai chargé de la direction 
‘ politique et littéraire du Constitutionnel. Dévouement mais 
‘indépendence absolue telle sera ma ligne de conduite—L. 
‘.Véron, Député du Corps Législatif.’ 

In January, 1862, three little months after this period, a 
notice inserted in the paper announced the retirement of the 
Doctor, and the appointment of M. Paulin Limayrac as chief 
Editor, a position which he still holds. M. Paulin Limayrac is a 
very small man in physical stature, smaller than Thiers, and 
nearly as small as Louis Blanc, and his mental stature is 
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much upon a par with his physical. His articles are a mere 
fatras of words savouring of the rankest fagornerie. Anything 
more base and servile than this adulation of Cesarism it is 
impossible to conceive. Yet there was a time when M. 
Limayrac did not exhibit this glozing servility : that was when 
he wrote in the Courrier Francais under the direction of 
M. Xavier Durrien, and in the Presse under M. Emile De 
Girardin. The Constitutionnel, like the Moniteur, Débats, 
and Siecle, is a morning Journal. It is one of the best printed 
of the Parisian papers, and the number of its subscribers is said 
to amount to 24,000. The most distinguished writers in the 
literary department of the Constitutionnel are M. Sainte Beuve, 
M. Etienne, and M. Louis Enault. It is now, and has been 
for more than eleven years, a Ministerial Journal. The adver- 
tisements of the Constitutionnel are in every form of type, 
being generally from eight to ten columns. They must produce 
a large sum annually; it is said more than £20,000 per annum. 

We will now say a few words of the Patrie. This is un- 
doubtedly the most popular evening paper in Paris, though it is 
not by any means the best written. It first appeared in 
November, 1841 ; and during the two-and-twenty years that have 
elapsed since its first publication its circulation has steadily 
increased. It started with the pretension of being the faithful 
representative of national interests; and this it still professes 
to be, guided only by a desire for the national weal of France. 
Englishmen, at any rate, cannot give it credit for these trans- 
cendentally patriotic views, for it is the bitterest enemy of 
our country and institutions. It never allows an opportunity to 
escape of expressing its jealousy and mistrust of us, whether in 
reference to Poland, to Greece, or to Egypt. Ireland is 
uniformly alluded to in its columns as suffering from the most 
barbarous oppression. On one occasion some transactions 
between an Irish landlord and his tenants were greatly mis- 
represented in the columns of this print. The true state of the 
case was immediately placed before the Editor, accompanied by 
evidence which had been laid before the House of Commons. 
The reply of M. Delamarre was, that he regretted having given 
a false impression of the affair in question, but that the 
mot d’ordre was to write of Ireland as one might with truth of 
Poland. The Editor having thus received his instructions from 
Government, he could not in an individual instance alter his 
general tone. Notwithstanding, however, its assumed inde- 
pendence, the Patrie is really as servile to the Government 
as most other papers. 
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The Editor, M. Delamarre, a former garde du corps of 
Charles X., although imperious in his dealing with literary men, 
supplely cringes, according to reliable accounts, to the meanest 
official of the Government, more especially when he wishes 
to obtain any concession from the Cabinet. His own life has 
had many phases, and has been a chequered one. Originally a 
garde du corps, he became a merchant, then a banker, next a 
Governor of the Bank of France, and a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. In 1844 he purchased the Patrie for £60 ; that is 
to say, he paid at the rate of one franc per head for each of the 
subscribers, which then amounted to 1,500. Within nineteen 
years the number of subscribers has increased to such an 
extent, that 40,000 copies are struck off daily, and the value of 
the paper is said to amount to £80,000. M. Delamarre occa- 
sionally signs an article of no literary or political merit and of 
doubtful interest. His /wbie as they say in France, or his hobby 
as we should call it in England, is the very important one of supply- 
ing Paris with an increased quantity of water, and cheap bread 
and victual. Philanthropic as his motive may be in thus endea- 
vouring to attract public attention to so evident a necessity as 
the water-supply, the subject is scarcely one of sufficient general 
interest to make it palatable when repeated weekly. The Figaro 
has made many a jest on this pertinacity of the Proprietor of the 
Patrie in the matter of water; as, for instance, ‘ Nous sommes 
‘ fatigués d’entendre parler des eaux de la mare.’ 

The money laid out on the Patrie is enormous; but it is the 
especial fancy of the Proprietor to lavish his money in this 
respect, on his literary offspring. He therefore profusely 
spends his fortune in keeping up the paper. He fancies him- 
self thereby invested with a real political importance. He 
holds a literary levee, to which writers whose articles have been 
elsewhere refused, young authors who are too happy to give 
their works gratis, or the ‘ heinously unprovided, or poor devil 
authors, are compelled to resort, although they are almost all 
}wepared for the ungracious reception that inevitably awaits 
them. From what we have heard it would appear as though 
M. Delamarre is anxious to seize an opportunity of showing how 
much richer and greater a personage he is, how much more of a 
Grand Seigneur, than his contributors. M. Jourdain, in the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, says, ‘ Je ne vois rien de si beau que de 
‘hanter les Grands Seigneurs ; il n’y a qu’honneur et que civilité 
‘avec eux.’ To be sure M. Delamarre is not a Grand Seigneur 
of the time of Louis XIV. ; but aman of high breeding is always 
civil and courteous, and all the more so to those who are not 
blessed with the gifts of fortune. M. Delamarre professes to be 
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a devout Roman Catholic; yet he is a fervent believer in 
magnetism, spirit-rapping, and table-turning. When his con- 
science is heavy or his mind embarrassed, instead of consulting 
his father confessor he has recourse to the process set in vogue 
by the spirit-rapper Home. We have heard it related, on good 
authority, that the Proprietor of the Patrie dismissed one of his 
writers, the hat of the ex-guardsman and ex-Governor of the 
Bank of France, under the influence of some spirit, good, bad, or 
indifferent, having by a jerk expressed strong doubts respecting 
the capability of this contributor. A clever friend of ours who 
had the privilege of being introduced to the Manager of the 
Patrie, noticed no other peculiarity in M. Delamarre’s hat save 
that it then remained firm and motionless on his head ; an act 
implying more rudeness in France than it would imply in 
England. La Patrie has the merit of publishing correct infor- 
mation, and for giving the news of the day before any other 
paper. The number of persons employed in the printing, edit- 
ing, and publication departments amounts to three hundred. The 
premises occupied by it forms, like the 7'imes office in Printing 
House Square, a complete square of buildings, running on one side 
along the Rue des Jetneurs, and on the opposite Rue du Croissant. 
There are three printing machines, each strike 10,000 copies an 
hour ; 2,100 reams of paper are consumed monthly, and the 
stamp duty paid to Government amounts every year to 
£25,000. Each separate copy is sold at three sous by the news- 
men, who purchase it at the office for twelve centimes. Among 
the literary and political contributors the names of Cucheval, 
Clarigny, H. Berthond (Sam.), Louis Bellet, Edouard Simon, 
and Edouard Fournier, are prominent. La Guerroniére and 
Limayrac were last year among the principal writers of the 
Patrie, but they have now quitted it. La Guerroniére has 
founded a Journal of his own, called La France, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak anon. The advertisements in 
the Patrie produce an annual sum of £16,000. They are 
inserted in all varieties of type. The sole Proprietor of the 
Journal is M. Delamarre ; so that from the profits of his paper, 
irrespective of other sources of emolument, he has a handsome 
annual income. M. Delamarre is like all men who have been in 
finance, banking operations, or trade—fond of increasing his 
capital. His motto is that of Turcaret: ‘Enrichissez-vous.’ This 
class of men have, in every country in which they have become 
proprietors of newspapers, done no service to Journalism. 

In the days of Perry, among ourselves, Journalism was insepar- 
ably united with principle and party ; and the consequence was, 
that the opinions of the Morning Chronicle were then looked 
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up to with respect. From the ey that Sir John Easthope, 
a thriving stock-broker and jobber, became Proprietor of the 
Chronicle, the character and tone of the paper were lowered ; and 
it at length sank to the lowest i of degradation in becoming 
the property of a Glover and a Stiff. The spirit of gain, the quint- 
essence of mercantilism, have done much to lower the French 
Press. The Havins and Delamarres, and more still the Vérons, 
have done much to render the Press a mere affair of £ s..d, 
totally irrespective of principle, party, and national interests. A 
cloud of Jews, such as Mirés, the Periéres, and twenty others, have 
become traders and traffickers in Journals. Every honest man who 
remembers what party Journalism was in England and France 
five-and-thirty years ago, will say, with La Fleche, in ‘ L’Avare, 
of Moliére, ‘ La peste soit de lavarice et des avaricieux.’ The 
Press has its train of chroniqueurs and its romanciers, among 
whom the late Paul D’Ivoi (Charles Deleutre)and Henri D’ Adugier 
are prominent; and it also has its chroniqueuse de modes: 
Madame Lascaux, who was baptized by M. De Villemessant as 
the Vicomtesse De Rénneville, a name which she has rendered 
very popular in the beau monde. Madame De Lascaux—or, to 

ak of her in a better known name, Madame la Vicomtesse De 

mneville—is distinguished for what ladies call a ‘ délicieuse 
‘toilette.’ When she went to offer Villemessant, of the Figaro, 
an Italian legend which was to make the fortune of the Journal, 
he observed she wore a dress of ‘gris perle, of exquisite taste. 
‘How beautifully you dress,’ said the Editor. ‘Could you not 
‘ give yourself to us as a chroniqueuse dle modes rather than as the 
‘writer of “Le Verrier de Murano” ?’ (the Italian story), She 
did so, and gave those cawseries on fashions which caused such a 
flutter among the milliners. It were devoutly to be wished that 
Madame Lascaux would turn her pen against crinoline ; for the 
French, like the English women (and more’s the pity), ‘ portent 
‘une crinoline aussi large que d'ici & Paques,’ The Patrie, it 
should be stated, is a Ministerial Journal. 

We have said so much on a former occasion touching the 
history of the oldest of the new order of Journals, the Presse, 
that we need not touch on the subject now more than very 
briefly. The paper was founded in 1836, by Emile De Girardin, 
a natural son of M. le Comte Alexandre De Girardin by an 
English mother. It was originally a garish, slapdash, sensation 
Journal, melodramic and quackish ; but as it possessed a varnish 
of cleverness, and was brimful of that daring impudence which is 
called modest assurance, it was eminently successful. When 
only a year old, in 18387, it had 15,000 subscribers, and in 1838 
the product of its advertisements amounted to 150,000 francs. 
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The Presse was the first to invent the Roman feuilleton, by 
which the literary appetite became vitiated, and all taste for 
serious or well-reflected productions became lost. The early life 
of Girardin was a chequered one. He was in a Government office, 
in the office of an agent de change ; he was named an Inspec- 
teur des Beaux Arts; but none of these things satisfied him. He 
became the founder and proprietor of a Journal called Le Voleur, 
which was successful, and of another Journal called La Mode, 
which failed, though Balzac, George Sand, and Eugene Sue 
originally contributed to it. He founded the Journal des Con- 
nurssances utiles, the Almanach de France, and many other 
periodicals. He became a Deputy, a speculator in mines, and 
the founder of the Panthéon Littéraive. These efforts dis- 
closed energy and perseverance, as well as the desire and the 
determination to be successful. It was in this frame of mind 
that M. Girardin determined to launch a new Journal, to be 
called the Presse, at forty francs per annum, instead of eighty 
franes, the usual price. The new Journal did not succeed so 
rapidly as the Siecle, but it succeeded nevertheless. When 
six months old it had 9,000 subscribers, when twelve months 
old 13,000. After a time this successful speculation was dis- 
solved and the copyright of the Journal sold. It was purchased 
by De Girardin, in conjunction with Dujarrier, for a sum of 
2,833,812 francs. From this period Emile De Girardin iden- 
tified himself more and more with the Journal, and by his great 
energy powerfully contributed to increase its circulation. He 
secured the aid of the ablest and most popular feuilletonistes: 
De Balzac, Custine, Alex. Dumas, Gautier, Victor Hugo, Eugéne 
Sue, Madame Sand, and others. In the political department he 
wrote himself, with a good deal of rough vigour, and shrewdness, 
and bitter personality, relished by the bourgeoisie of Paris; but 
sober men were not seriously impressed with the sincerity of 
M. De Girardin’s political convictions, and conscientious men 
called him a political sauteur. But the man had energy, 
daring, and a happy audacity, and these qualities often carry an 
aspirant further than learning, depth, and the finest moral sense. 
Girardin undoubtedly gave expression to the popular will in 
resolutely opposing the Ministry of Guizot ; and this contributed 
not a little to the success of his paper. 

This will be proved by the following figures: in 1840 the 
sale of the Presse was 13,483, in 1845 22,971, and in 1847 
23,800. After the Revolution of February, 1848, the sale of the 
Presse increased enormously. His first cry was, ‘Confiance, 
‘“confiance !’ his second, ‘Résistance, résistance!’ In truth, 
nobody knew what Emile De Girardin was driving at. It was 
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well enough, nay, highly proper, to oppose the absurd and 
wicked measures of Carnot, Ledru Rollin, and Louis Blanc; but 
when the Editor of the Presse directed his batteries against a 
man of the probity and patriotism of General Cavaignac, who 
had saved society in the sanguinary days of June, men of honesty 
were confounded and amazed, and suspected an airriére pensée. 
Be this, however, as it may, there must have been some over- 
whelming reason for interfering with the liberty of the Editor of 
the Presse. On the 25th June the chief of the Executive power, 
General Cavaignac, ordered his arrest. He was conveyed to the 
Conciergerie, where he was mis aw secret. His correspondence 
at the post and elsewhere was seized, and the Presse was sup- 
pressed. After eleven days of detention the Journalist was at 
length liberated. As to his Journal, after forty-two days of sus- 
pension, it was again allowed to appear unconditionally on the 
5th August; and one of the earliest uses made of his liberty by 
this versatile publicist was to put forth and sustain the can- 
didature of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The ardour which De 
Girardin exhibited in his support of the now Emperor of the 
French operated on the provincial Press of France, and power- 
fully contributed to the success of the prisoner of Ham. In 1851 
Girardin placed himself in opposition to a power which he had 
mightily contributed to create, and on the 2nd December of the 
same year he suspended the Pvesse for ten days, of his own 
volition, as a measure of precaution. On the 9th January, 
1852, notwithstanding the services he had rendered the Emperor, 
he was forced by decree to remove from Paris. He took up his 
residence at Brussels, from which he returned in March, resuming 
his place as Journalist. But on the 9th April he received a 
premier avertissement, or first warning, from M. De Maupas. 
Four months later a second warning followed ; and a third came 
in its turn, for an article headed, ‘Pourquoi la République 
‘a cessé dexister. In 1854 a fourth warning came, signed by 
Fialin, calling himself Persigny, for the publication of a letter of 
Daniel Manin. Officiously warned, a short while afterwards, not 
to continue a series of articles under the title of ‘L’Orniére des 
‘Révolutions, Emile Girardin retired from the active direction 
of the Presse. A short while afterwards he ceded to M. Millaud, 
for 800,000 francs, his forty shares in the newspaper with which 
he had been so long connected. M. Millaud, at this period a 
banker, had begun life as a Journalist, having founded a news- 
paper called La Liberté, and also the Journal des Actionnaires. 
The first measure of Millaud was to increase the size of the 
Presse. This was a age sn measure, and all appeared to be 
going on swimmingly, when, on the 4th December, 1857, the 
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Presse was suspended for two months for an article written by 
M. Peyrat. Such an arbitrary measure was most prejudicial to 
the interests of the paper, for by the mere fact of suspension the 
sale fell from 36,000 to 23,000. How can liberty, or truth, or 
justice flourish in a nation in which such things are calmly 
tolerated? Acts like these have made a deep impression on the 
collective character of Paris Journalism, which has now fallen 
immeasurably below the level it occupied in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. It is natural it should be so, To discuss political or 
even literary topics with effect, one thing is necessary, and that 
is perfect liberty ; and this Frenchmen do not enjoy. A Journal 
may be extinguished, and the property of thirty families may 
now be confiscated, at the nod and beck of any Minister. French 
liberty at the present moment is a mere statue, copies of which 
are to be met on the shelves of some bric-d-brac warehouse, of 
some old curiosity-shop. But the original mountain nymph 
sweet Liberty is in the keeping of M. Fialin Persigny, ex-Quarter- 
master of a cavalry regiment, but now Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He has confined this beautiful damsel, and 
stopped her up in the underground cellar of one of his nominees 
and myrmidons, the Sieur Boitelle, Prefect of Police, in front of 
whose strong walls a gendarme constantly mounts guard, a solis 
orsa usque ad occasum. Like the chameleon, which borrows its 
hue from that of the objects which surround it, so most of the 
French papers are more or less influenced by the colour of the 
flag which floats from the dome of the Tuileries or the Home 
Office. Another circumstance which prevents France from having 
a free and independent Press, is the obligation under which 
authors are of attaching their names to every line they may 
write. The French Press has, to our thinking, diminished greatly 
in power since a law was passed compelling all writers to sign 
what they published. The violation of privacy, the personalities 
and egotisms, the virulence and bombast, which are to be met in 
French Journalism now, are but the natural result of having 
thrown aside the incognito. Since men sign their articles, also, it 
must be admitted that French papers represent individual ideas 
more than they do the opinions and interests of a great party. 

In 1859 M. Millaud sold the Presse to M. Solar. It is now 
divided into 1,000 shares, representing thirty-five proprietors 
Its daily sale amounts to 25,000: 14,000 for Paris, and 11,000 
for the provinces. The sale in the streets amounts to 10,000 
per day. 

While we write Emile De Girardin is again wielding his grey 
goose quill energetically in the Presse, pretty much in the way he 
has done for the last quarter of a century; but none of his 
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political aides-de-camp appear to show any very eminent ability. 
In the literary portion of the Presse the names most prominent 
are Paul De St. Victor and Louis Figuier ; and in the fewilleton 
are those of George Sand, Léon Gozlan, Paul Féval, Théodore 
De Banville, and Charles and Francis Victor Hugo. The Presse 
is an opposition paper. 

The Siécle is a paper which has been established about twenty- 
eight years. It was the first Journal to start at the price of 
forty franes a year, when every other Journal was published at a 
cost of eighty francs. The literary portion of the Siécle largely 
contributed to the extension of its sale. The daily fewilleton 
increased the number of male, and wonderfully increased the 
number of female readers. At the period of its starting, the 
literary portion of the Siécle was produced by men of great 
talent and repute. It counted among its early contributors 
Villemain, Charles Nodier, Alphonse Karr, P. Lacroix, Jules 
Sandeau, and many others, the Editor for this department being 
Louis Desnoyers. This last gentleman is still connected with 
the paper, but his staff is not now so brilliant as it was a quarter 
of a century ago. It principally consists of Ed. De Biéville, G. 
Chadenil, and Hippolyte Lucas. The political director of the 
Sidcle is a fortunate man, rather below than above the average 
of Journalists, who rejoices in the name of Leonore Joseph 
Havin. He is now in his sixty-fifth year, and was bred an 
advocate. But he never practised at the bar of Paris, and owed 
to his countryman Dupont De l’Eure his nomination as Procureur 
du Roi, substitute at Avranches, and Juge de Paia at Saint Lo. 
Havin was sent to the Chamber of Deputies as member for 
Avranches in the session of 1831. Timon called him the ‘ Aide- 
‘ de-camp Parlementaire’ of Odilon Barrot, and intimated that 
he exhibited shrewdness and mother wit. But no human being 
ever supposed he possessed any of the higher faculties of the 
human mind, or considered that he was a man of superior parts 
or of high principle. But he was a worldly and a self-seeking 
- man, and he pushed his way on. By the exercise of plausible 
dexterity he was elected four times Secretary of the Chamber. 
But in 1848, when fortune had turned against Louis Philippe, 
he was one of the Deputies who asked the King to withdraw the 
ordinance appointing Marshal Bugeaud commandant of the 
military forces of Paris. In the Constituent he was six times 
Vice-President and twelve times President of the Committee of 
Administration. But the filling of these offices affords no proof 
of the ability or talent of M. Havin. There was, however, one 
thing to be said in his favour. He was the friend of Louis 
Perree ; and after the lamented death of this man he was pointed 
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out as the fittest person to succeed him as Manager of the 
paper. In this capacity he has managed to steer his bark 
through a difficult navigation, and has never struck on the rock 
of an avertissement. This is a proof of moderation, no doubt ; 
but moderation, as Rochefoucault happily says, is not a love of 
temperance, but a fear of being sick. The truth is, that Havin 
.s a regular Vicar-of-Bray sort of man. When the Orleanists 
reigned and were powerful he was an Orleanist ; and shortly 
after the Monarchy had ceased he said he wept bitter tears on 
its fall. But when the Republic got a little staple he was an 
excellent Republican so long as the Republic lasted. On the 
establishment of the Empire he held aloof for a time, but at 
length accepted Government aid as a candidate for Thorigny-sur- 
Vire, supported by Mocquard, the Emperor's private secretary 
and the Prefect of the department. Now that the Empire is a 
little at a discount, Havin talks loudly of his independence ; and 
with his usual good luck he has contrived to get returned for 
the first circumscription of Paris and for the Pas de Calais. As 
a political writer M. Havin is a complete nullity. The leaders 
in the Siécle are chiefly written by Louis Jourdain (a Jew), Emile 
De la Bedollitre, Léon Plée, and Husson. None of the articles 
are above mediocrity. 

The circulation of the Siécle amounts on ordinary days to 
55,000, and on Sundays to 60,000, owing to a larger sale in the 
public streets. Thirty thousand copies of the paper are circu- 
lated in Paris and the banliewe. Thirty-eight porters distribute 
the paper ; there are thirty compositors, seventy-two folders, and 
twenty machine-feeders. The advertisements of the Siécle are 
very numerous and in every variety of type. 

The Opinion Nationale is quite a new Journal. On the 
10th of May, 1859, M. Guéroult, through the medium of Prince 
Napoleon, asked the oo permission to establish a paper. 
His Majesty transmitted his good-will and pleasure thereon, 
& la maniere de Louis XIV., to the then Minister of the 
Interior, M. De Padoue. The son of the old Imperialist Arrighi 
(for the Emperor is surrounded, in the second and third genera- 
tions, by the descendants of men who rose by the favour of his 
uncle from the humblest positions) wished, like every Ministerial 
understrapper risen to a position for which he is by nature and 
education unfitted, to impose certain conditions. M. Guéroult 
declined to be fettered by any conditions whatever, and nothing 
was done in the business till after the Italian campaign. When 
the subject was a second time mentioned to the Emperor he 
granted the authorization required, not in obedience to any law, 
or any article of the Constitution, but ex mero motu. This was 
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in the month of August, 1859, and the new Journal appeared on 
the Ist September. M. Guéroult described his paper as less an 
opposition Journal than ‘un Journal d’avant garde,’ looking to 


possible solutions, seeking thereby to draw the Government - 


into the right track. Experience has proved that the idea was 
not a bad one. The Opinion Nationale, commencing with a 
capital of 375,000 francs, after a three months’ existence counted 
6,436 subscribers, and had attained, on the lst June, 1860, to a 
circulation of 18,828. The leaders in the new paper were short, 
and the topics treated various. Instead of diffuse and wordy 
‘Premiers Paris,’ called, in the langue d’argot of the Press, tar- 
times, there appeared daily a number of entre filets, wearing an 
air of business and actuality. Among the earliest writers in the 
Opinion Nationale were MM. Saulcy and Babinet, of the 
Institute, and M. Anselme Petetin, who strenuously contended for 
the annexation of Savoy. The paper had not been three months 
in existence when it received its first avertissement from M. 
Billault, ex-Republican, for an article on the Roman question 
signed Alex. Boureau. On the 20th June, 1860, a second 
avertissement from the same Minister followed, on the question 
of Naples. The Opinion Publique has a circulation of 25,000. 
M. Adolphe Guéroult, the Editor, is a man of experience in Jour- 
nalism, but, like hundreds of others, has boxed the compass of 
political opinion. He is fifty-four years of age, and in early life 
was a St. Simonian. So far back as 1829 he wrote in the Globe 
and the Temps, and in 1836 was correspondent in Spain for the 
Débats. Nor is he without experience of foreign countries. In 
1842 he was named Consul in Mexico, and in 1846 Consul at 
Jassy, in Moldavia. From this situation he was relieved by the 
Republican Government. But this dismissal, to his credit be it 
said, did not induce him to turn on those who deprived him of 
office. He placed his pen at the service of the Revolution, and 
became a contributor to La République, where he remained till 
the suppression of the Journal. The other leader-writers of the 
Opinion are Bonneau, Sauvestre, P. Stephen (Carraby), and 
others. In the literary part of the Opinion Publique Edmond 
About has largely figured ; and he is a host in himself. About, it 
has been truly said, has many readers and few friends. This is 
because, like a celebrated writer in England, he is cynical, scep- 
tical, and wants heart. But his style is admirable. It is clear, 
sharp, pungent, abounding in vivacity and esprit. About lives, 
and moves, and has his being among a people who in sixty years 
have proclaimed thirteen Constitutions and twenty Govern- 
ments; and under these circumstances it is not wonderful he should 
be sceptical. He lives among a people who have no belief in 
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human purity or human virtue, who laugh at consistency and 
deride principle. Is it any wonder he should be cynical under 
this condition of existence? He lives among a people—one of the 
most intelligent, and decidedly the most agreeable and amusing, 
i the world—who, calling their companions Mon chev, and writing 
to their acquaintances Mon bon ami and Mon chev ami, have 
no idea of friendship, and who, with all their esprit, and agree- 
ability, and desire to please, are eminently sordid and incurably 
selfish. Under these circumstances is it any wonder that, being 
a Frenchman, naturally né malin, and a Greek by education, he 
has no heart? The wonder, indeed, would be if he had a heart. 
It has been said by a great observer, that ‘chacun dit du bien 
‘de son cceur et personne n’en ose dire de son esprit ;’ but we 
fancy Edmond About would be very little obliged to, and very 
little thank any one, who spoke well of his heart rather than of 
his wit and cleverness. In clearness and piquancy About re- 
sembles Voltaire. A wonderful felicity of phrase and clearness 
of narration sparkles through his pages. But if he were less 
satisfied of his own brilliancy the reader would be better 
pleased and more contented. Yet with all his intrepid assu- 
rance, not to say undaunted impudence, it must be admitted 
that he is a great master of diction, one of the greatest in 
modern France. It is a remarkable fact that the only literature 
which France now possesses under the Empire is expended, not 
to say wasted, in tales, romances, fewilletons, and chroniques, 
which are published in newspapers. All the best writers in 
France, with scarcely an exception, have for the last quarter of a 
century written more or less of leading articles: De Broglie, 
Guizot, Thiers, Villemain, Cousin, De Barante, De Lamartine, 
De Rémusat, De Montalembert, Mignet, Victor Hugo, and ever 
so many others. But as able, and some of them more instructed 
men than these have been constant writers and contributors, not 
merely of leaders, but on history, literature, ethics, criticism, 
&e. We would name De Barante, De Sacy, St. Mare 
Girardin, Nisard, Sainte Beuve, Merimée, Ponsard, Angier, Octave, 
Feuillet, and De Lamartine, all of whom are of the French 
Academy. In truth, most of the literature published since the 
Empire began, in 1852, has been collected reprints of articles 
from newspapers. It is thus that volumes upon volumes have 
appeared of Lamartine, Hugo, De Balzac, Eugene Sue, De Sacy, 
Alexandre Dumas, S. Marc Girardin, Sainte Beuve, Nisard, 
Théophile Gautier, Cuvillier Fleury, Arsene Houssaye, Alphonse 
Karr, Edmond About, Prosper Merimée, and others. There are 
few or no serious works of history, criticism, memoirs, sketches, 
or tales, as in the days of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis 
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Philippe. All or nearly all literature is now absorbed in the 
Ronwmn feuilleton, the chronique, the tale, or the romance, 
prepared for one of the great organs of publicity. In speaking, 
therefore, of the existing Paris Press, and in tracing its history 
and the history of its writers, we are really giving a tableau of 
French literature in 1863. 

We will now speak of the youngest journal in Paris— 
La Franee. La France has been scarcely more than six months 
established. Its Editor is M. De la Guerroniére, a showy and 
superficial writer, who formed himself on the model of M. 
De Lamartine, and who was at one period of his life a Legitimist, 
and at another a Republican, as he is now an Imperialist. M. 
De la Guerroniére is supposed to besupported by the Empress, who, 
to use a French phrase, ‘donne dans la dévotion,’ by some ladies 
about the Court, by some male and female courtiers, and by 
some even of the Ministry. He is also supported by some of the 
higher clergy; but his Journal so far as the nation is concerned is 
an anachronism. It is the Journal of a clique, the Journal of the 
back stairs; and we cannot think it can ever acquire a large cir- 
culation, or exercise a considerable influence. The Editor is a 
mere rhéteur, with much more sail than ballast to his cockboat, 
and one day or other he will lurch over. Meanwhile he has 
contrived to get made a Senator, and with fat places and good 
emoluments he has put money in both pockets ; while Lamartine, 
his patron of fifteen years ago, who is a man of genius, and has 
really rendered important services to France, is in a state 
bordering on indigence. The writers in La France are as yet 
unknown to fame. Few have heard of the Garcins, or Renaulds, 
or Mr. J. Cohen, who is, from his name, an unmistakable 
Jew. La France has few advertisements, and some of these 
are given in the largest type, at once with the view of pleasing 
and inviting customers. 

La Gazette de France is an evening Legitimist Journal. It is 
one of the oldest newspapers in France, and under the reign of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. played an important part in Jour- 
nalism. The Abbé de Génoude, its former Editor, is gathered to 
his fathers. Lourdoueix pére, his successor, has followed him to 
the tomb, and Lourdoueix fils has been removed from the career 
of Journalism by an incurable malady. Gustave Janicot has 
succeeded to the editorial chair by the very legitimate influence of 
the shareholders, and the union of services and talents. He is a 
man of about thirty-five, a Limousin by birth, and being the son 
of an Italian mother, combines Italian perception with French 
vivacity. He was for a long period secretary to the Abbé de 
Génoude ; so that in his earlier years he was ‘rompu aux affaires 
‘de la presse.’ He is not very much of a scholar, or very much 
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of a thinker ; but he is a person of a vigorous and an original 
turn of mind. His articles are not long or wordy, and are generally 
readable, which is more than can be said for nine-tenths of the 
leaders of 1863. Janicot has for aides-de-camp Charles Garnier, 
who distinguished himself at the siege of Gaeta, and Léon Lavedan. 
Literary criticism is confided to Armand De Pontmartin, a man of 
cleverness and talent, and the theatrical fewilleton to Béchard, 
the author of ‘ De classés, who is very competent for his work. 

The Gazette is an evening Legitimist paper. Its circulation 
is not large, nor its advertisements numerous. The Pays is an 
Imperial paper, not presenting any very salient features. 

The Temps is an opposition paper, which has existed for about 
three years. The editor is M. Nefftzer, who for many years was 
one of the principal, and we may add one of the cleverest and 
best writers in the Presse. On leaving the Presse about seven 
years ago, he founded the Revue Germanique ; and in 1860 or 
1861 he launched the Temps, one of the largest of the Parisian 
Journals in point of size, and far above the average in point of 
talent. In addition to these papers there are the Gazette des 
Tribunauz, devoted to law and police, and the Droit, a paper, 
as its name imports, of a professional character. There are also 
the satirical papers, the Charivari and Figaro, of which it will 
be necessary to say a few words. 

The Charivari is a very witty and clever paper, excelling in 
epigram, in light satirical verses, and in caricature. Some of the 
wittiest and most brilliant pens in France have been employed in 
its service. Among its earliest contributors were Louis Desnoyers, 
Altaroche, and Albert Cler; and it is not so very long ago 
that M. Fortoul, Minister of Instruction and of Public Works, 
F. Boilay, Secretary of the Council of State, and Charles Ballard, 
Secretary of the President of the Senate, were regular members 
of its staff. Among its caricaturists were Philipon Gavarni and 
Cham (the Viscount De Nog). In 1851 the Charivari had the 
good fortune to be ably defended by the Republican advocate 
M. Billault, at present one of the speaking Ministers of Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor, in a suit in which the notorious Dr. Véron 
was plaintiff. Nothing could at that moment exceed the ardour 
of this Republican patriot. He promised to guard the sacred 
temples, and to cherish the celestial fire of freedom. From that 
moment forecasting men marked him as one of the earliest 
courtiers and fawners upon Cesarism. The lines of Horace are 
especially applicable to these pseudo-patriots :-— 

‘ Qui sibi promittet, cives urbem sibi cure, 
Imperium fore, et Italiam, et delubra Deorum 
Quo patre sit natus, num ignota matre in honestus 
Omnes mortales curare et queerere cogit.’ 
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There is one Sunday. paper in France, which is called Le 
Courrier du Dimanche. ;\t is ably written, and some of the 
first men in France contribute to its columns. We need only 
name Villemain, perpetual Secretary to the Academy; M. 
D’Haussonville, son-in-law of the Duke De Broglie; and M. 
Prévost Paradol, of the Débats. Le Courrier du Dimanche is 
an opposition paper. 

The French press, both daily and weekly, makes the most 
absurd blunders in English proper names, and also in English 
quotations. Within a few days it has called Mr. C. Bentinck, 
M.-P. for West Norfolk, Lord Bentinck ; and Mr. Trelawney, Mr. 
Trelaunie. The Siécle in a sporting article calls the Maid of 
the Oaks, the Maid of the Caks; Bamstead Downs, Banlead 
Downs. We might fill ten pages with mistakes of this kind, 
and with a recital of gross mistakes in the chronology, history, 
and customs of our country. 

The Figaro, a paper given to satire, gossip, and scandal, 
appears twice a week. The Editor is M. De Villemessant, with 
whose name Paris has resounded during the last three months. 
Among the regular contributors to Figaro are Jouvin Bourdin 
and Monselet; but Edmond About, Théodore De Banville, and 
the late Paul D’Ivoi, frequently wrote in it. 

There are weekly papers, such as the Illustration and the 
Monde Illustré, on which we do not mean to dwell. There are 
also several weekly penny papers, which penetrate to the houses 
of a vast number of persons, not always of the lowest class. Of 
these the Journal pour Tous, Les Coulisses du Monde, Jean 
Diable, La Vie Parisienne, Le Tintamarve, may be taken in a 
batch. They bear a very strong resemblance to one another, 
both in their form and contents. The principal contributors to 
such periodicals are Ponson De Terrail, Champfleury, Léon 
Gozlan, Baudelaire, Gonzales, &c. Nothing can be more mis- 
cellaneous than the composition of these weekly papers. Science, 
art, poetry, tales, extracts, biographies, charades, pastimes, 
culinary recipes, problems, riddles, are here huddled together 
péle-méle, drawn from every possible source. The greater part 
of the stories which form the staple of each of these periodicals 
are of the magic-lantern character, abounding in dramatic effect, 
in inflammatory description, and so crowded with incident that 
one of the brief stories sometimes contains action enough for 
half a dozen novels of the spasmodic school. All this, however, 
is literature, not Journalism, but literature of a low kind, with 
which we shall soon be deluged in England, if we do not take 
proper precautions. 

Our aim should be, on this side of the Channel, to keep 
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Journalism and literature wholly distinct. In France for the 
last twenty years the two have been united, and during the last 
seventeen years Journalism has absorbed literature. Even so 
far back as forty years ago men of letters, enjoying a high po- 
litical position in France, were connected with Journalism per- 
sonally, pecuniarily, and politically, and made it an instrument 
of convenience and a stepping-stone of ambition. Considerably 
more than half a century ago literature in France was the only 
wicket by which men could enter on the forbidden domain of 
politics. When writers might not openly dilate on political 
questions in the reign of the first Napoleon, in criticising the 
great authors of France they dexterously insinuated rather 
than expressed opinions on great questions of Public Policy, 
State, and Government. Chateaubriand, De Bonald, De Ba- 
rante, and Benjamin Constant thus did good service at a time 
when the Emperor would have tolerated no opposition to his 
Government, though he allowed an opposition to his literary 
opinions. The connection between literature, politics, and Jour- 
nalism in France grew more intimate in the period of the first 


Restoration and during the hundred days. Chateaubriand and. 


Guizot were then men of letters, politicians, and Journalists, and 
M. Guizot was Editor of the Moniteur de Gand. Etienne, a 
politician and a man of letters, played an important part in the 
Journalism of the Restoration ; and every one is aware of the 
intimate connection which MM. Thiers and Salvandy, both men 
of letters and politicians, had with Journalism from 1823 to 
almost the days of February, 1848. M. De Rémusat, a minister 
under Thiers and a man of letters, was also a Journalist ; and 
two of the Ministers of Louis Philippe, Duchatel and Dumon, 
wrote effectively in the Globe. So far the casual connection 
subsisting between literature, politics, and Journalism was not 
abused. But subsequently it was very much abused. From 
1844 and 1845, the period when Alexandre Dumas and Eugéne 
Sue became the rage, and their romances were made the salient, 
because the most successful and paying portions of the paper, 
political Journalism has declined contemporaneously and apace 
with serious literature. In fact, the fewilletoniste, the writer of 
romances and of extravagant sensational tales, the chroniqueur, 
and the painter of Bohemian revels and demi-monde life, have 
nearly effaced, not merely the political disquisitionist and party 
dialectician, but have effaced the philosophers and historians and 
graver writers and thinkers of France. In a material age, when 
an apparently strong military Government is deified, and every 
man, woman, and child in France is desirous to live fast, to 
enjoy and to accomplish great personal purposes without labour, 
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without toil, without merit, proper training, or fitting aptitudes, 
the works of Feydeau, the author of ‘Fanny,’ the writings of 
Flaubert, the author of ‘Madame Bovary,’ and of that monstrous 
book called ‘Salammbé,’ the writings of Champfleury, of Henry 
Murger, of Alexandre Dumas, of George Sand, are preferred to 
the productions of Villemain, of Cousin, of Guizot, of Mignet, of 
Montalembert, of Ernest Renan, of Jules Simon, and of St. 
Marc Girardin. The daily Press of France would prefer, and pay 
higher, even, for some sensational romance, for something written 
by Ernest Feydeau, Champfleury, Gustave Flaubert, Alexandre 
Dumas, Arsene Houssaye, or the late Henry Murger, than for 
the finest political or literary article written by De Sacy, St 
Marc Girardin, or Villemain. It is success and what will pay 
that is looked to, not learning, or merit, or genius. The estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire has proved what may be done by 
audacity, luck, good fortune, and favouring circumstances. The 
first man in the State, the head of the Executive, has succeeded 
by a bold coup of his own, and each individual Frenchman in 
his particular sphere follows the example of his Emperor. To 
use a French phrase, ‘Chacun est pressé de vivre, de parvenir, ¢ 
‘de jouir.” To attain these ends the old monotonous courses of 
honour, honesty, and law must be eschewed ; for men desire by: 
bound to become not merely rich and great, but to become, 
without study or practice, statesmen, orators, and public writen 
There is in the French of all classes, educated or uneducated, a 
great vivacity of conception, a remarkable facility of expression, 1 
wonderful daring and audacity ; and it is no marvel that literatur 
and Journalism have had their Coup d Etat, too, effected by the 
writers of the realistic, fantastic, and sensational school. Thes 
men have dethroned Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Molitre ; they 
have dethroned the virtuous Fénélon, the austere Bossuet, the 
tender Massillon; they have dethroned Montaigne, Pascal 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire ; they have dethroned Chateaubriani 


Cesarism men delight in the ‘Mémoires of Rigolboche,’ in the 


‘ Mascarades de la Vie Parisienne,’ in the ‘Souvenirs des Funam- 
‘bales, and in ‘Madame Bovary.’ Where is the wonder? Ha 
not Ceesarism superseded Constitutional Government? Have noi 
the uninstructed and audacious lackeys of Cesarism filled th 
places of Constitutional Ministers, who had risen to power by the 
force of superior ability, by the exercise of superior aptitude 
in administrative and political science, by the elevating influ: 
ences of eloquence in debate, wisdom in council, and by trie 
services, sagacity, and discretion. Instead of the Vilelles, th¢ 
Martignacs, the Casimir Périers, the Molés, the Dufaures, thi 
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Guizots, and the Thierses, we have now the Walewskis and the 
Persignys of this generation, and the two speaking Ministers 
Billault and Baroche, who are hired, and receive a brief and a fat 
fee, to defend men who are incompetent to defend themselves. 
Cobbett used to say, that if George IV. stopped the first three 
men he met at Charing Cross on his way down to the House of 
Lords, he would find Ministers among the crowd as good as, and 
better than Vansittart, Sidmouth, and Westmoreland. But these 
three men were at least gentlemen of education : though not wise 
and able men, they were men born in the purple, and early 
initiated into public affairs. But the Minister of State and 
the Minister of the Interior, in France, are, in every sense of the 
word, social and political adventurers, men without the talents, 
acquired knowledge, and attainments necessary to the manage- 
ment of State affairs. They are in their offices from favouritism, 
from chance—not selection—because they are supple, because 
they are servile, because they are blindly devoted to the Em- 
peror. They have not risen into power through hard essays 
and eloquent encounters in deliberative assemblies, nor by a 
long experience of administrative business, They are not like 


the Whig connection in the reign of Queen Anne, of whom 
Addison truly said,— 


‘Thy favourites grow not up by fortune’s sport 
Or from the port set or follivs of a Court : ; 
On the firm basis of desert they rise, 

From long-try’d faith and friendship’s holy ties.’ 


They are not men formed in those maxims upon which the 
fabric of public strength is built in a great Constitutional State. 
But it is one of the necessities of a power risen from a successful 
Coup d Etat, to maintain itself by favourites, by men not soberly, 
but fanatically Imperialist. In the same way as instructed and 
serious writers are pushed from their stools at the Press by 
sensational, emotional, fantastical, obscene, and sensual writers, 
in the same manner are the serious thinkers, statesmen, and 
politicians of the last twenty years forced to give place in the 
conduct of public affairs to adventurers and empirics. This 
system has lasted now for more than a decade; but there are 
signs of an awakening of the public mind, as we shall have 
occasion to show by-and-by. The realistic and fantastic school 
in literature boast that they have had no masters; that they are 
without education, and have become what they are by intuition 
and instinct. The Minister of the Interior may make the same 
boast as a politician, and say, ‘Je me suis fait ce que je suis,’ 
which, to speak the truth, is not much. 
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No one boasts more than M. Champfleury of his incomplete 
studies and imperfect education. But it is not because he was 
clerk to a small notary, and shopman to a small bookseller, that 
we can forgive him for forgetting the respect which is due to 
every reader, however humble. There are, in the ‘ Aventures 
‘de Mademoiselle Mariette ’—and we do not profess ourselves to 
be over squeamish—things so sales, so graveleux, as to be fit 
only for the Lupanarium. Yet it was writing of this kind that 
recommended M. Champfleury to the Presse, in whose fewilleton 
appeared ‘Madame Bois D’Hyver, now published complete in 
a volume. We don’t deny that Champfleury has great power 
of minute observation, and that he describes certain classes well, 
and occasionally displays a certain finesse ; but his minuteness 
often degenerates into triviality, and we do not understand his 
theory of irresistible fatality as applied to single or to double 
adultery. His comedy is often too gross, and he is too fond of 
painting individualities ; but, nevertheless, four of the Paris 
Journals gladly accepted his contributions at a time when 
they would have rejected articles written by the most learned 
and accomplished men in France. 

There is more freshness about the writings of the deceased 
Murger, another great fewilletoniste, than about those of Champ- 
fleury. But Murger owed as little to education as his friend. 
The son of a poor tailor, he became clerk to an attorney, 
and subsequently reader to the Russian Prince Tolstoy. His 
chief occupation in this respect was the reading of sensation 
novels ; and by force of reading them he at length became him- 
self a”producer in kind. The speciality of M. Murger consisted in 
his descriptions of the Pays Latin and Bohemian life. It has 
been well said that the epigraph of all his characters might be, 
‘Ici on ne se marie pas. He became a Journalist himself in 
his later years. He wrote articles at two francs the page in 
DT’ Age @Or, in 1842. He was Editor of the Monitewr a 
la Mode, and also of a Journal of Hatters, appropriately called 
Le Castor. He wrote tales and fewilletons in the Corsaire, 
and was also admitted to write in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
He was undoubtedly a man of genius and observation. He had 
much pathos, and was a master in describing the lights and 
shadows of Bohemian and student life. But extravagant, 
improvident, and thoughtless, Murger died in the Hospital 
Dubois, in his thirty-eighth year. Though his talents inspire 
admiration, yet it is an admiration tempered with mournful 
regret at the misapplication of power which might have been 
- better used. 

The sovereign chief of the realistic school at this moment, 
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however, is M. Gustave Flaubert. He is also a minute 
observer, and in his way a great artist. No man enters into the 
minutiz, the accessories and aids of a subject, with a more 
desperate and disgusting fidelity. He catalogues and faggots 
into bundles the emotions, the sensations, the sighs, the 
_. the tears, the sensualities and concupiscences of his 
ramatis persone. He has by him, en gros, a regular 
assortment, a perfect cargo of characters for the literary 
market, which he is ready to fit into the frame at the proper 
time and place. Cooks, curates, schoolmasters, grocers, poul- 
terers, apothecaries, mayors, prefects, gendarmes, and arracheurs 
de dents, some adulterous, some incestuous, are kept in his 
pigeon-holes, ready cut and dried, like the Constitutions of 
the Abbé Sieyes, to be produced when the demand arises. Nor 
does he stop here. He produces his heroine, Madame Bovary, 
in every possible shape ; in dress and in demi-toilette, naked 
and not ashamed, slipshod and without slippers. He exhibits 
her to us at meals and at mass, in the confessional and in the 
caléche, at the table @héte dinner and as she dries her wet feet 
at the kitchen fire, disclosing a pretty leg and foot. He shows 
her to us flirting and philandering, waltzing and praying, 
we had almost said paring her toe-nails on the Saturday night or 
early on Sunday morning, as she undresses or makes her 
toilette. This minute attention to petty details is bearable 
enough on occasions ; but to have it in every page every day in 
the week, is insufferable. Toujowrs perdria palls on the mental 
as on the physical appetite. He gives us a list of Madame 
Bovary’s lovers, beginning with A and ending with Z. But why 
should we go further? We feel that some apology is due to 
our readers for saying so much of these people as we have said. 
They are a vile, a crapulous, a corrupt, a low, a thoroughly dis- 
gusting set. We know not which is worst, the notaries (clerk), 
the commis voyageur with the yellow gloves, or the usurer. As 
to the Bovary herself, her concupiscences of money, of luxuries, 
and of the flesh, are uncontrollable and unimaginable. 


M. Feydeau would appear to think that this is the result of 
temperament and fate. 


‘ Sua cuique deus fiat dira eupido.’ 


If men are irresistibly impelled to wanton love, let them live 
in it, he teaches, for evermore. 

‘Si mimnermus uti censet sine amore jocisque 

Nil est jucundum : vivas in amore jocisque.’ 


As the Bovary grows older she learns to look for well-be- 
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moneyed lovers, who are more distinguished by their coffre 
fort than their ceur tendre. 


‘Bene nummatum decorat Sandela Venusque.’ 


Ernest Feydeau is more of an artist than Flaubert, and 
is more Byronian in his manner. But he is au fond just as 
sensual, and probably writes worse and more dangerous books. 
There is no doubt whatever that Feydeau labours at his work 
with artistical skill; that he pauses on each word; that he 
balances every sentence; that he reads aloud over and over 
again his productions, that there may be rhythm and music 
in his periods. But all his efforts only succeed in producing 
a style which has by a competent critic been called, ‘l’art sans 
‘la vérité. Il a un travail capricieux et travaillé’” There is 
more workmanlike finish than truth in all his writings. Fanny, 
which he calls an étude, would be for the young and the carnal- 
minded an alluring book. It is full of descriptions painted in 
the large and lascivious manner of Rubens; of legs and arms, 
of heaving bosoms, of sensual kisses, of burning and bulbous 
lips, the fleshy tints given with great gusto ; but all the artifices 
of style and colouring cannot excuse the impurity and loath- 
someness of the subject. It is the history of a man carrying 
on an intrigue with a married woman, becoming jealous of 
her husband, taking a house next door to his mistress, and 
watching for nights together to see whether he can discover 
that his Fanny ‘vit maritalement avec son mari. We put the 
words in French, for we cannot bring ourselves to write them in 
English. He at length discovers that she opens her husband’s 
chamber door, that she enters, oh, horror! the nuptial couch ; 
and what he witnesses he minutely describes with a rage of 
jealousy, of jealousy with cause, which shows a perverted 
power. It is in these tours de force, in these clever contortions, 
that M. Feydeau revels. The greater the sinner, in his idea, 
the greater the saint. A Marquis De Lauzun is a man after 
his own heart. Let but a roué seduce mother and daughter, 
live in succession with three sisters, debauch his own niece, and 
abandon her for her own waiting-maid, or a soldier’s trull, or 
a peasant girl long pawed by some rustic clown, and he calls 
this piquant reality. It is zestful, and gives higher relish and 
flavour to sin, and shame, and crime. Fanny is ushered, in 
hot-pressed paper, into print with a motto from Ecclesiastes: 
‘Celui qui creuse une fosse y tombera, et celui qui renverse une 
‘cléture sera mordu par un serpent. Is it not debasing 
literature thus to sensualize it? It is Champfleury, Murger, 
Flaubert, Feydeau, Dumas, and Sue, who are now read by 
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younger Frenchmen, instead of Chauteaubriand, Villemain, Cousin, 
Guizot, De Barante, Montalembert, Thierry, Renan, and Jules 
Simon, among the moderns. 

As to Boileau, Fontenelle, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Bossuet, and 
Fénélon, as to Moliére and Racine, the youth of France know 
nothing of them. We fear our own middle-class youth read 
very little of Bacon, Milton, Locke, or Burke. But on the 
other hand, they read somewhat too much of Dickens and 
Douglas Jerrold, of Sala and the writers of the smart cockney 
sensation school. Our newspapers, too, are fast getting into 
the sensation-article line. Scholarly and serious articles are 
not always preferred by the wise men called Editors. Brisk 
Dickensism and Salaism have their great admirers; and all 
accounts of public spectacles, féfes, &., whether by Mr. Russell 
or others, are now written in this sensation, startling, and jerk- 
ing manner, introduced by Dickens, who is surpassed by his pupil 
Sala. When and where will all these contortions end ? 

In France, one would think, a body like the French Academy 
would have made some effort to save the nation from being 
flooded with such a literature as we have described. But the Aca- 
demy, though containing among its forty members some sixteen 
or eighteen of the first writers and speakers in France, has been 
powerless against a — and a perverted taste. Neither 
Villemain nor De Barante, neither Guizot nor Montalembert, 
neither Berryer nor Thiers—all writers and speakers of pure 
French—have been able to struggle against the sensationist and 
spasmodic school. The paid Senators, the fat-fed, pampered, 
quand méme Napoleonic Deputies, the obese speculators of the 
Bourse, the sordid Jews of the Credit Mobilier and Credit 
Foncier, all love a sensual and a spasmodic literature, which is 
patronized by the nouveaux riches, and the demi-monde lovers of 
primeurs, and patronized also by several of the public function- 
aries, all wallowing in champagne and truffles. Indeed, in the 
Academy itself, one of the last refuges of liberty, some patrons of 
the sensationist school are also to be found. To be sure they are 
third and fourth rate men, who ought not to have been admitted 
toa fauteuil; but in the decadence of public spirit, in the 
extinction of public liberty, and in the prevalence of a mercan- 
tilisme littéraive among nearly all classes, it is not to be won- 
dered that half a dozen men should have obtained chairs to which 
they are not entitled. At the last election of the Academy, 
however, at the close of April, that body did itself great honour. 
M. Dufaure, a man of spotless reputation, who had been Minister 
of the Interior under Cavaignac, and who is now the first advo- 
cate in France, standing in the place occupied in this country by 
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the Plunkets, the Copleys, the Broughams, and the Follets of a 
by-gone generation, was a competitor for the place vacant by 
the death of Duke Pasquier. His opponent was Jules Janin, 
a popular critic, and a feuilletoniste of eminence, but no more 
worthy to be compared to Dufaure than M. Persigny is to be 
compared to Colbert or to Sully. 
It was, however, the cue of the authorities to make a dead 
set against Dufaure ; and even the highest personage in the State 
did not disdain to canvass against a man whose courage is fearless, 
whose honesty is unimpeachable, and whose talents and powers of 
reasoning are formidable to absolute power. But notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous efforts of members of the Imperial household, 
Dufaure was most properly elected to the vacant chair. He is, 
beyond question, the ablest reasoner in France, and one of the best 
speakers and writers of his own language of our generation. The 
members of the Academy did wisely in choosing one who does 
them so much honour, rather than aclever fewilletoniste, without 
social or political weight, or the highest literary qualifications. 
The truth is, that the highest personage wished to be himself 
elected an Academician, and still covets that honour. Whether 
his Life of Cesar will obtain it for him remains to be proved. 
If the forty are not obsequious, and refuse to elect one who still re- 
mains Emperor, and still continues fortunate—for much depends 
on those contingencies—the Academy may be broken up into sec- 
tions for showing an independent spirit. It is in apprehension of 
this fate that some Academicians consider it would be more prudent 
to elect an Imperial candidate, should he offer himself, as one of 
the forty. As one of the Academy, as a member of the Republi¢ . 
of Letters, the Academicians can meet the chief of the Executive 
on equal ground, on a stage where every one is sure to have fair 
play ; and under these circumstances the Emperor is no very 
formidable competitor. He is not a speaker; he is not a ready 
man ; he is nota full man. With preparation, and leisure, and re 
flection, he can write well catching State papers ; but his strengt 
lies in his reserve, his habitual reticence, and his discretion 
Il a un grand talent pour le silence. His strength also 
lies in his skilled temporizmg. He is cold ; he is reflective; he ig 
intelligent ; he is master of himself; but though generally 
wavering and indecisive fora long time, he is occasionally carried 
away by a kind of phrensy which he seems quite unable to resis 
In the encounter of intellect with intellect, in ampromptus 
fait a loisir, such ready speakers as Berryer and Montalembe 
such weighty. speakers as Dufaure, and such clever and witty 
talkers as Villemain and Thiers, have nothing to dread from 
putting their minds into contact with an intellect such 
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this. As to M. Guizot, with all his faults, with all his sourness, 
ignorance of France and Frenchmen, and _ unsusceptibility, 
he has courage, calmness, and d@ plomb enough to lecture 
an Emperor @ la maniére de VEcole de Geneve, and to 
wield his professional ferula as he did forty years ago at the 
Sorbonne. There is also one man in the Academy, and the 
last admitted, too—Dufaure—who, if the Emperor Napoleon 
be introduced merely because he wears the purple, will repeat 
to the forty the allegorical apologue which the great lawyer 
and scholar and Academician Patru recited, when a lofty official 
was elected rather for his high position than for his literary 
merits : ‘Un ancien Grec avait une lyre admirable 4 laqueble se 
‘rompit une corde; au lien d’en remettre une de boyau, il 
‘en voulat une d’argent, et Ja lyre n’ent plus d’ harmonie.’ 
There is a ‘conscience d’esprit’ as well as a moral conscience ; 
and men like Montalembert, Berryer, and the Duke De Broglie, 
are likely to make an intruder feel who forces himself upon 
men of genius and learning, in virtue of his being the master 
of twenty legions, that he is but an Emperor—an Emperor 
after all by a Coup d’Etat. Homely truths of this kind are not 
pleasant to hear, and the Academy may be broken up after all. 
There is one sordid and servile old man, Dupin, on whom 
the Orleans family showered places and promotions which he 
loves well, and many gifts which he loves better, who would 
applaud this deed of his Emperor, and exclaim,— 


‘Vous leur fites, seigneur, 
En les croquant beaucoup d’honneur.’ 


The truth is, that in good society in France nobody thinks 
the Emperor a very formidable entity, personally. It is because 
of the immense and uncontrolled power he wields, of the blind- 
ness and devotion of his instruments, and of the unscrupulous 
use he would make of them, that people dread him. It is 
not the army that is so formidable or dangerous, as courtiers, 
ministers, and functionaries. There is the President of the 
Legislative Chamber, a man of energy and intelligence, reckless 
and unscrupulous, fond of gold, and tenacious of power ; and this 
personage has always exhibited the malignity of the very demon 
of absolutism towards any extension of popular power. He 
has great influence over the first personage of the State, and in 
some respects they resemble each other. Such an admirer is a 
perilous counsellor, and all the more so from his vigour, intelli- 
gence, and tenaciousness. The Home Minister is not so dan- 
gerous a man as M. De Morny, for he has not his vigour 
or ability; but in blind devotion to the system, and the 
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person of the Emperor, in sincerity and fanaticism, he trans- 
cends any of the Cabinet. 

There is no knowing what rash or violent measures such a 
favourite may propose; and the Emperor himself has been so 
drugged with fulsome flattery, and so intoxicated with absolute 
power, that he may be hurried into adhesion and approval of 
reactionary courses. It is a notorious fact that M. Fialin, calling 
himself Persigny, has counselled these measures, and has strongly 
insisted on the necessity of invalidating the Paris elections, and 
governing without a Chamber. The Emperor himself is as pro- 
foundly annoyed and irate at the turn things have taken as his 
Home Minister, but, with his usual desire for procrastination 
and delay, has determined to take no action in the matter till 
November or December. Meanwhile, with his usual good luck, 
when all looked dark and dreary at Mexico there comes the 
news of the taking of Puebla. But this cannot alter the 
fact of there being five-and-thirty opposition Deputies returned, 
nine of whom have been elected for the capital, for that 
Paris which in modern times has given the tone and law to 
France. This simultaneous and spontaneous effort, which seems 
to have been arrived at by instinct in the great towns, such as 
Marseilles, Lyons, and the capital, indicates an awakening of 
public opinion and a revival of public spirit. It is not the 
number of men in a Chamber that we are to look at, but the 
strong public opinion which they represent, as well as the cha- 
racter, courage, and ability of the representatives. In the early 
days of the reign of Charles X., when the opposition, led by 
Casimer Périer, were but a small handful, that remarkable 
statesman used these words: ‘We are but an insignificant 
‘minority in the Chamber ; we are but eighteen, I admit; but 
‘then we represent the feelings, the wishes, the desires, and the 
‘aspirations of thirty millions of Frenchmen.’ The eighteen men 
of 1823 are not to be compared to the five-and-thirty of 1863. The 
ablest speakers and debaters, the most experienced public men and 
administrators, will be found among the five-and-thirty. First, 
there is Berryer, the most eloquent man in France ; secondly, there 
is Thiers, the incarnation of French esprit and talent, and a man 
of large experience ; thirdly, there is Jules Favre, confessedly, 
after Dufaure and Montalembert, the ablest debater and dia- 
lectician in France; besides Emile Oliver, Ernest Picard, and 
others whom it is needless to mention. There is every reason to 
hope, too, that as vacancies arise such men as Dufaure, Monta- 
lembert, De Rémusat, Odilon Barrot, and Casimer Périer, will 
be returned. Dufaure and Montalembert are men of such capa- 
bilities as speakers, that we would count them numerically as 
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fifty voices each. The speaking Ministers, Baroche and Billault, 
as it is, are quite unable to deal with Thiers and Jules Favre. 
What must it come to when these oppositionists are reinforced by 
five-and-thirty others, among whom are more than half a dozen 
able speakers? As to Baroche, he is already used up ; his oft- 
repeated platitudes have become wearisome ; and even the points 
and syllogisms of Billauit have become stale and unprofitable. 
The truth is, that the Empire has entered on a new phasis ; and 
it remains to be seen whether it is a phasis of liberal progress or 
of desperate and absolutist reaction. 'The Government has not 
yet determined which of these two lines it will take. The 
highest personage in the State, the courtiers, flatterers, and 
partisans of absolute power, are all profoundly irritated ; but they 
know not whether to yield before the irresistible force of public 
opinion, or to resist and overbear it hy brute force. The Home 
Minister has held, and still holds, haughty and menacing 
language. He contends that there is only salvation, first, in 
annulling by decree the elections of Pars; secondly, in the 
suppression of four opposition Journals ; thirdly, in the abroga- 
tion of the decree of the 24th November ; fourthly, in an appeal 
to the people, calling upon them to confide to the Emperor a 
new Dictatorship. ‘These projects, vehemently and persistently 
urged by the Minister of the Interior, have not been accepted, 
but they have not been rejected, and nothing will be done within 
the next four months. Meanwhile public opinion is day by day 
becoming more anxious, eager, and awakened, and the aspiration 
for liberty, six months ago vague and indefinite, has become now 
certain and well-defined. The movement is at once liberal and 
democratic ; but it is neither revolutionary, nor socialist, nor com- 
munistic. Every sane man now wishes to peaceably make the 
best of existing circumstances, without disorder, anarchy, or 
bloodshed, and firmly to unite the form of democracy with 
the substance of liberty. If Cesarism oppose itself to this 
manifestation of the volition of the thinking and influential 
among the people, tant pis pour Césarisme. That Czesarism 
has hitherto done so there can be no doubt. The Home 
Minister has resorted to the most unscrupulous and odious 
measures. The details which have become known in Paris 
since the Ist June sufficiently prove the fact. There 
are only two courses open to the Emperor: either to extend 
liberty of speech, of discussion, of the Press, and to render 
Ministers responsible to the country, or to commence a system 
of retrogression and reaction. There has been now a halt 
of twelve vears, the Parisians feel and know, in the road of 
progress, and they will bear this stand-still system no longer. 
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The higher and more intellectual classes of society—the society 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, Faubourg St. Honoré, and 
Chaussée d’Antin—are weary of the terrorism and espionage 
which have spread their meshes and snares over public and 
private life, destroying everything like public feeling, every- 
thing resembling wit and ‘free social intercourse. Day by day 
the first people in the land have found their books, newspapers, 
and pamphlets seized and confiscated. The Saturday Review 
is uniformly seized, the Daily News is often seized, and ‘ Fraser’s 
‘Magazine’ for the past month was seized and confiscated 
because it contained an article on Paris abounding with truth. 
It is idle to say that there is any love or affection for the Em- 
peror among the better classes, among the professions, or 
among the trading classes of Paris, if we except the Jockey Club 
and the agents de change. The workman and the common 
soldier tolerate the Emperor, rather approve of him than dis- 
approve ; but there is no enthusiasm, there is no honest con- 
viction, no abiding faith, When he appears there are no 
hearty demonstrations, nothing to prove that his name or his 
dynasty have taken root in the soil. One thing is abundantly 
clear: that nothing is solidly or durably settled in France. Men 
do not see into the future ; they do not hope much from the 
future ; for they are disenchanted: but they look about them 
anxiously for uneasy times, unless there be wisdom and modera- 
tion in high places, and that progress which it is right to expect 
after seventy-four long years of vicissitudes and struggles. The 
Emperor should consider that France before his time enjoyed 
thirty-three years of freedom, and he should not allow to be 
inscribed on his tomb the words of Cornelius Nepos : ‘Omnes 
‘autem et habentur et dicuntur tyranni qui potestate sunt 

‘ perpetua in ea civitate que libertate usa est.’ The elections in 
Paris, in May, 1863, ought to be taken as a warning by a wise 
man. A sensible ruler ought to see that the favours of Fortune 
are never permanent. 


‘Volat ambiguis 
Mobilis alis hora, nec ulli 
Preestat velox Fortuna fidem.’ 
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Art. VIII.—The Naturalist on the River Amazons: a Record of Eleven 
Years’ Residence and Travel under the Equator. By Henry 
Water Bates. Two Volumes. London: John Murray. 
1863. 


In April, 1848, Mr. Bates left England with his friend 
Mr. Wallace for an expedition to the river Amazons. Their 
object was to explore the Natural History of its banks, to 
collect objects, and to gather facts ‘ towards solving the problem 
‘of the origin of species. Mr. Bates remained seven years after 
Mr. Wallace’s return, explored some thousands of miles which 
the latter never trod, and found himself once more in England 
in the summer of 1859. The results of his zealous and most 
praiseworthy researches are before us in these volumes. They 
are replete with interest and novelty. The pathless wilds of 
virgin forest, their exuberance of beauty and variety, their 
damp, warm moisture, and their extraordinary wealth of insect- 
life, the solemn shade of their heaven-kissing palms, and the 
impenetrable arch of foliage they sustain; the far-stretching 
Amazons, with a drainage of more than a million and a half of 
square miles, the sparse and motley population found at intervals 
upon their banks, their incredible volume, and the half-savage 
charm of life upon their waters—are all reproduced in these 
pages, and make one feel as if one had almost seen and known 
for himself the scenes which the author has described. 

In a desire to convey to our reader some not very inadequate 
idea of the ground traversed by this book, we are met at the very 
outset by a difficulty which we do not know how to surmount. 
It is the difficulty of excess of materials. Recommending our 
reader, therefore, to procure the book and read for himself, we 
shall limit ourselves to the indication of some of the author’s 
more notable facts and observations, and to a very brief glance 
at their supposed bearing on the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of species. 

And commencing with the human portion of the Fauna, we 
observe that Mr. Bates gives what at the present time is 
unusually important testimony to.the character and capacity 
of the numerous negroes he met with. The slavery permitted 
in Brazil is less severe than that of most of the plantations of the 
Slave States of North America, and the qualities of the average 
negro are higher in proportion. Para, a little to the south of the 
mouths of the Amazons, was the city of Mr. Bates’s primary 
destination; and as his residence there extended over quite 
eighteen months, his evidence as to the various classes of its 
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population cannot be impugned on the ground of incompetence 
or of inadequate opportunity, while it is equally safe from any 
other kind of attack. He found among the negro slaves of 
Par& many traits of character which needed nothing but the 
scope of freedom to develope into all the varieties of what is 
excellent and admirable, and a living and most practical refu- 
tation of the pretence as to their natural degradation. In the 
free negroes these traits were still more detinitely and largely 
marked, many of them being persons every way worthy of 
confidence and esteem. His experience of other parts of the 
Brazils only confirmed the impressions made by the negroes 
of Para. They are less superstitious, and are in other respects 
scarcely as low as the lower-class Portuguese settlers, and are 
both as honest and as religious as are average whites. At Paré, 
indeed, they have built themselves a church, and built it, as the 
author was informed, entirely by their own exertions. 


‘Tt is called Nossa Senhora do Rosario, or Our Lady of the Rosary. 
During the first weeks of our residence at Para, I frequently observed 
a line of negroes and negresses late at night marching along the 
streets singing achorus. Lach carried on his or her head a quantity 
of building materials—stones, bricks, mortar, or planks. I found 
they were chiefly slaves, who, after their hard day’s work, were con- 
tributing a little towards the construction of their church. The 
materials had all been purchased by their own savings. The interior 
was finished about a year afterwards, and was decorated, I thought, 
quite as superbly as the other churches, which were constructed, 
with far larger means, by the old religious orders more than a 
century ago. Annually the negroes celebrate the festival of Nossa 
Senhora do Rosario, and generally make it a complete success.’ 


A closer and more intimate knowledge of negro character 
tends to heighten rather than to lower the favourable im- 
pressions derivable from their religious zeal. Mr. Bates and his 
companion engaged a free negro as cook and servant-of-all-work ; 
and we cannot but make room for his master’s valuable testimony 
to Isodoro, and his passing remarks on the negro subject 
generally. A part of his observations we put in italics, 


‘I was quite surprised to find little or no trace in Isodoro of that 
baseness of character which I had read of as being the rule amongst 
negro slaves in the country. Isodoro was an old man, with an 
anxious, lugubrious expression of countenance, and exhibited signs 
of having been overworked in his younger days, which I understood 
had been passed in slavery. The first traits I perceived in him were 
a certain degree of self-respect and a spirit of independence: these 
1 found afterwards to be by no means rare qualities among the free 
negroes. Some time after he had entered our service, I scolded him 
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one morning about some delay in getting breakfast. It happened 
that it was not his fault, for he had been detained, much against his 
will, at the shambles. He resented the scolding, not in an insolent 
way, but in a quiet, respectful manner, and told me how the thing 
had occurred, that I must not expect the same regularity in Brazil 
which is found in England, and that ‘‘ paciencia’”’ was a necessary 
accomplishment to a Brazilian traveller. There was nothing ridicu- 
lous about Isodoro; there was a gravity of demeanour and sense of 
propriety about him which would have been considered becoming in 
aserving-man in any country. This spirit of self-respect is, I think, 
attributable partly to the lenient treatment which slaves have gene- 
rally received from their white masters in this part of Brazil, and 
partly to the almost total absence of prejudice against coloured 
people amongst the inhabitants. This latter is a very hopeful state 
of things. It seems to be encouraged by the governing classes in 
Brazil; and, by drawing together the races and classes of the hete- 
rogeneous population, will doubtless lead to the most happy results. 
Thad afterwards, as I shall have to relate in the course of my narra- 
tive, to number free negroes amongst my most esteemed friends ; men of 
temperate, quiet habits, desirous of mental’and moral improvement, 
observant of the minor courtesies of life, and quite as trustworthy, in more 
important matters, as the whites and half-castes of the province. Isodoro 
was not, perhaps, scrupulously honest in small matters: scrupulous 
honesty is a rare quality in casual servants anywhere. He took 
pains to show that he knew he had made a contract to perform 
certain duties, and he tried, evidently, to perform them to the best 
of his ability.’ 

Elsewhere Mr. Bates met with a negro widow, who, hiring 
herself out to herself as market-gardener, regularly paid her 
owner the stipulated sum for her services, and saved in addition 
as much as would purchase her own and her son’s freedom. She 
was already the owner of the house she lived in when the author 
first saw her ; and when he met her more than five years after- 
wards, she was quite a prosperous woman ; she and her son, a 
blacksmith, living together in happy and constant industry, and 
in the well-earned respect of the community. 

Among the Brazilians proper the author found much to ad- 
mire ; that their government was efficiently and liberally admin- 
istered ; but that the state of religion in the country was, with 
some exceptions, low and unhealthy. There is a zealous bishop, 
of devout and irreproachable life, and there are a few priests 
who are worthy of their superior ; but, as a rule, the priests are 
both ignorant and irreligious, exercising a really baneful influence 
on the morals and habits of the people. The half-castes are 
various, and present some favourable specimens ; but the native 
Indians exhibit in Brazil, as elsewhere, a want of adaptability to 
cireumstances, an incapacity for any kind of culture, and a 
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general ‘inflexibility of organization, which make their long 
continuance extremely doubtful. One is the more tempted to 
regret this, as the obviously paramount want of the country is 
undoubtedly of population. But the Indian cannot support labour 
there with anything like the endurance of even the whites, much 
less of the negroes. Life is sustained almost without exertion 
from year’s end to year’s end ; and of the means of the adornment 
and refinement of life—the cultivation of its intellectual and 
spiritual sides—the Indian has as little conception as he has of 
disposition to the patient toil such cultivation would involve. 
Other classes of the population exhibit more or less of the same 
apathy. There is some little activity in the cities, but, as a 
whole, the country is utterly undeveloped. Its millions upon 


maillions of acres of soil, than which there is none in the world f 


more productive, its extraordinary facilities for commerce, and its 
natural advantages of other kinds, ask simply for men and for 
time to make the Brazils one of the most prosperous as well as 
one of the most delightful countries in the world. The citizens 
of Pard have an alliterative proverb which reads, ‘He who goes 
‘to Para stops there ;’ and Mr. Bates confesses he often fancied 
himself destined to add another to the many illustrations which 
European and American immigrants and visitors have furnished 
to its truth. It needs little but the conditions we have specified 
to make the proverb as applicable to the country at large as it 
now is to Para alone. But leaving men and cities behind us, we 
seek the primeval forest. At a little distance from the path it 
towers up to the height of a hundred feet or more, looking at a 
little distance like some gigantic and unbroken wall of foliage. 


‘The tree-trunks were only seen partially here and there; nearly 
the whole frontage, from ground to summit, being covered with a 
diversified drapery of creeping plants, all of the most vivid shades of 
green; scarcely a flower to be seen, except in some places a solitary 
scarlet passion-flower, set in the green mantle like a star. The low 
ground on the borders between the forest wall and the road, was 
encumbered with a tangled mass of bushy and shrubby vegetation, 
amongst which prickly mimosas were very numerous, covering the 
other bushes in the same way as brambles do in England. Other 
dwarf mimosas trailed along the ground close to the edge of the 
road, shrinking at the slightest touch of the feet as we passed by. 
Cassia-trees, with their elegant pinnate foliage and conspicuous 
yellow flowers, formed a great proportion of the lower trees, and 
arborescent arums grew in groups around the swampy hollows. 
Over the whole fluttered a larger number of brilliantly coloured 
butterflies than we had yet seen; some wholly orange or yellow 
(Callidryas), others with excessively elongated wings, sailing hori- 
zontally through the air, coloured black, and varied with blue, red, 
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and yellow (Heliconii). One magnificent grassy-green species 
(Coloenis Dido) especially attracted our attention. Near the ground 
hovered many other small species, very similar in appearance to 
those found at home, attracted by the flowers and the numerous 
leguminous and other shrubs. Besides butterflies, there were few 
other insects except dragon-flies, which were in great numbers, 
similar in shape to English species, but some of them looking con- 
spicuously different on account of their fiery-red colours.’ 


By-and-by the ground rises, the character of the soil also has 
changed, and a change no Jess marked is observed in the 
surrounding vegetation. We are in a part of the forest which is 
of second growth ; the trees are less lofty; grasses and cyperaceze 
are abundant; the evergreens of our gardens seem to be 
reproduced. ‘The radiation of heat is distinctly perceptible in 
the quivering motion of the air. The very soil scorches our 
feet. There is no noise of bird or beast. We know we are 
under the Equator, but are in some danger of fancying that the 
earth has been cast bodily into a solar oven, when, happily, 
we again near the forest, and, plunging into its shade, find 
unspeakable relief. So densely interwoven is the lofty foliage 
overhead, that it is only here and there we can discern the 
immeasurable blue depths of sky. Then the ground becomes more 
swampy, and it is difficult to make one’s way. The character of 
much of the vegetation has altered along with it ; and we are told 
that our best chance of forming a conception of the scene, is to 
figure to ourselves the palm-house at Kew spreading over a vast 
swamp, to imagine large exogenous trees, answering to our oaks 
and elms, scattered among its palms, and covered with creepers 
and parasites, while ‘the ground is encumbered with fallen and 
‘rotting trunks, branches, and leaves; the whole illuminated by 
‘a glowing vertical sun, and reeking with moisture.’ The forests 
of the other parts are similar to those whose description we have 
borrowed. ‘Their insect, bird, and mammal life present greater 
and more noticeable varieties than their vegetation, though the 
mammals are comparatively few. What the author has written 
of the first forests he explored is no less applicable to the others. 


‘To obtain a fair notion of the number and variety of the animal 
tenants of these forests, it is necessary to follow up the research 
month after month, and explore them in different directions and at 
all seasons. During several months I used to visit this district two 
or three days every week, and never failed to obtain some species 
new to me, of bird, reptile, or insect. It seemed to be an epitome of 
all that the Para forests could produce. This endless diversity, the 
coolness of the air, the varied and strange forms of vegetation, the 
entire freedom from mosquitoes and other pests, and even the solemn 
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gloom and silence, combined to make my rambles through it always 
pleasant as well as profitable. Such places are paradises to a 
naturalist, and if he be of a contemplative turn there is no situation 
more favourable for his indulging the tendency. There is something 
in a tropical forest akin to the ocean in its effects on the mind. Man 
feels so completely his insignificance there, and the vastness of 
nature. 

We often read in books of travels of the silence and gloom of the 
Brazilian forests. They are realities, and the impression deepens 
on a longer acquaintance. The few sounds of birds are of that 
pensive or mysterious character which intensifies the feeling of soli- 
tude rather than imparts a sense of life and cheerfulness. Some- 
times in the midst of the stillness a sudden yell or scream will startle 
one: this comes from some defenceless fruit-eating animal, which is 
pounced upon by a tiger-cat or stealthy boa-constrictor. Morning 
and evening the howling monkeys make a most fearful and harrow- 
ing noise, under which it is difiicult to keep up one’s buoyancy of 
spirit. The feeling of inhospitable wildness which the forest is 
calculated to inspire is increased tenfold under this fearful uproar. 
Often, even in the still hours of mid-day, a sudden crash will be 
heard, resounding afar through the wilderness, as some great bough 
or entire tree falls to the ground. There are, besides, many sounds 
which it is impossible to account for. I found the natives generally 
as much at a loss in this respect as myself. Sometimes a sound is 
heard like the clang of an iron bar against a hard, hollow tree, or a 
piercing cry rends the air; these are not repeated; and the succeed- 
ing silence tends to heighten the unpleasant impression which they 
make on the mind.’ 


What a rich and interesting field awaits the explorations 
of the Naturalist in Brazil, we may in some part judge from the 
fact that on the author’s arrival at Para there were seven hundred 
species of butterflies alone within an hour's walk of the town. 
The subsequent increase of population, and the extension of the 
suburbs which has followed it, will make necessary to Mr. Bates’s 
successors a little modification of that statement. Civilization 
is very gradually trenching on the ground which has for 
uncounted ages been the scene of the operations of Nature 
unchecked and unobserved ; but many more, doubtless, are the 
ages which must pass before the explorer will need go far from 
Pard to verify the insect discoveries which, once on the spot, 
were made by the author with ease. Equally noticeable with 
the excessive number of the species, however, was the fewness of 
the individuals ; a circumstance which is in great part to be ac- 
counted for by the numbers and variety of the Insectivore. Among 
the chief of them were the dragon-flies. To day-flying insects 
they appeared not less destructive than the birds. They were 
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incessantly active, and were often seen chasing butterflies, 
retiring to a tree on effecting a capture, and devouring the body 
of their victim at leisure. 

After spending some months at Par and in its neighbourhood, 
the author made an expedition up the river Tocantins, and was 
greatly pleased with the city of Cameta. His observations were 
as good as the opportunities of the voyage would allow, and soon 
after returning to Para he set out for the Amazons.* 

In 1849 there were no steamers of which the author could 
avail himself for this voyage, and he was glad to arrange 
for a passage in a merchant schooner of about forty tons 
burthen. Scarcely knowing where he might stop, he provided 
himself with the various necessities of housekeeping, with pro- 
visions, chests, ammunition, a few books, and about a hundred- 
weight of copper money. The crew of the schooner consisted 
of twelve persons, one of whom, the pilot, was remarkable for an 
endurance that in Brazil seemed almost incredible. Save for 
two or three hours in the morning, he never quitted the 
helm night or day, having even his meals brought to him 
by others. The crew were on very easy terms with one another 
and with their officers, and were by no means overworked. On 
the 28th day of an easy and not unbroken voyage the schooner 
made the main stream of the Lower Amazons, having sailed 
through the river Para and the channels on the south-west of the 
island Marajo. Any tolerable atlas will show the course. But 
here is the main stream of the well-named King of Rivers, with 
its total breadth of twenty miles divided by a series of islands 
into three streams. Its ochre-coloured waters, says Mr. Bates, 
did not present the lake-like appearance of the Para, or of 
the Tocantins, though there was no lack of majesty ; but they 
‘had all the swing, so to speak, of a vast flowing stream.’ 
Before night the vessel had passed the mouth of the Xingt, the 
first of the great tributaries of the Amazons, and 1,200 miles in 
length. Then came an introduction to the storms of the river. 
A black cloud was seen in the north-east, and scarcely had the 
sails been taken in when the squall burst forth, ‘tearing the 
‘waters into foam, and producing a frightful uproar in the 
‘neighbouring forest. A drenching rain followed ; but in half an 

* We are to call this vast system of rivers the Amazons, it appears, partly 
from the obvious propriety of thus distinguishing the plurality ot the streams 
intended, and partly for the sake of conforming to the usage of the country. 
The Lower Amazons rea¢h from the Atlantic to the river Negro, which there 
joins the main stream in such prodigious volume that the main stream itself is 
frequently mistaken for the tributary. From this point there is a manifest 
difference observable in the waters: their body seems as great as previously, 


though we are now supposed to have passed west of the Negro, and the river is 
henceforth called the Upper Amazons, or by its older name, the Solimoens. 
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‘hour all was again calm, and the full moon appeared sailing in 
‘a cloudless sky.’ Various weather was experienced, and great 
variety was observed in the breadth of the river and in the 
position of the land beyond its banks, and in due time the 
voyagers approached Santarem and the mouth of the Tapajos, 
The Tapajos flows into the Lower Amazons from the south, is 
1,000 miles long, and during the last eighty of them rolls its clear 
olive-green waters over a breadth of from six to ten miles. Yet 
it is only over a short space on the right bank of the river that 
you can observe the fact of its inflow, notwithstanding the 
contrasted colours of the two waters. ‘The white turbid current’ 
of the Amazons usurps throughout almost the whole breadth of 
the bed ; and opposite to the mouth of this mighty confluent, 
and in the middle of the main river, you cannot make out that 
the Tapajos flows into it at all. Well may the Portuguese 
call the Amazons King of Rivers. 

Mr. Bates paid a short visit to Santarem, and was pleased 
with the generally clean and agreeable appearance of the town. 
It has the advantage of a situation equally beautiful and 
desirable, and, though 400 miles from the sea, ‘it is accessible 
‘to vessels of heavy tonnage coming straight from the Atlantic.’ 
The voyage of 200 miles from the Macacos Channel, by which 
the author entered the Amazons, was made by this ill-rigged 
schooner in only three days and a half, against stream, but with 
the advantage of a steady trade-wind that blows up stream 
for five or six months of the year. We shall return to Santarem 
a little later, but at present our destination is Obydos. It is some 
fifty miles higher than Santarem, and on the opposite bank of 
the river. 

The first thing that strikes one at Obydos is the greatly 
altered character of the coasts and of the ‘lie’ of the land. 
The bluff on which the town stands is ninety or a hundred feet 
above the level of the river; there are tall cliffs right and 
left, and the Amazon is contracted to a breadth of twenty-two 
yards less than a mile. From the accelerated rush of the 
waters it is very difficult, and was long believed impossible, to 
take soundings here. Lieutenant Herndon, however, of the United 
States Navy, succeeded in getting soundings, which gave a depth 
of from thirty to thirty-five fathoms, but he believed that in one 
place he had not reached the bottom at forty. The middle 
depth has been supposed greater than forty, and the quantity 
of water which rushes through the strait is estimated at 
499,584 cubic feet per second. The population of Obydos 
is only about 1,200, but some agreeable and hospitable persons 
are to be found among them, and the author passed a few weeks 
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there very pleasantly. It appeared to him that the excellent 
example of the vicar had a very beneficial effect upon the 
morals and the manners of the people. One of the drawbacks 
of the place is the presence of mosquitoes, in some part com- 
pensated to our author by the abundance of insects generally. 
The forest was observed to be more varied than is usual 
in the Amazons’ region, and to abound in monkeys. One 
species of the four which were found it is needful to remark : 
the other three were the Chrysothrix sciureus, the Callithrix 
torquatus, and the Midas ursulus. The fourth, the Coaité 
(Ateles paniscus), is large, black, and hairy, with some parts 
of the face of a tawny flesh-colour. ‘It occurs throughout 
‘the low lands of the Lower and Upper Amazons, but does 
‘not range to the south beyond the limits of the river plains.’ 
At that point occurs one of those arrangements of nature 
which are so striking and suggestive to every reflective and 
scientific mind. Why should our Ateles never have managed 
to pass the plains? He has surely been there long enough. 
There are evidently some conditions which his ‘southern pro- 
‘clivities’ have never permitted him or enabled him to comply 
with ; but lo! a new Ateles is found in his place, the Ateles 
marginatus, or White-whiskered Coaité. The earlier form of ape 
must, we are ready to suppose, have been in each case the same : 
what are the causes of such divergence in development? The 
great distinction of the Coaitds is, that they present the highest 
organization of tail which has yet been seen. It is the perfect- 
ing of their adaptation to a purely arboreal life. Their tails are 
wonderfully flexible, and are ‘ always in motion, coiling and un- 
‘coiling like the trunk of an elephant, and grasping whatever 
‘comes within reach. <A scarcely less remarkable character of 
the Coaitaé is ‘the absence of a thumb to the anterior hands,’ 
It is not an anthropoid ; so that though higher than the Chim- 
panzee, for example, in respect of the prehensibility of its tail, 
it is quite as clearly of a lower class as an ape. 

The neighbourhood of Obydos, it has already been mentioned, 
is rich in insects. In the broad alleys of the forest Mr. Bates 
saw every day the magnificent Morpho Hecuba, six to eight 
inches in expanse, gliding along at twenty feet or more from the 
ground. Other butterflies were scarcely jess conspicuous ; and a 
very singular phenomenon was observed in connection with some 
sulphur-yellow and orange-coloured ones belonging to the genus 
Callidryas. 

‘They assembled in densely packed masses, sometimes two or 
three yards in circumference, their wings all held in an upright 
position, so that the beach looked as though variegated with beds 
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of crocuses. These Callidryades seem to be migratory insects, and 
have large powers of dissemination. During the last two days of 
our voyage the great numbers constantly passing over the river 
attracted the attention of every one on board. They all crossed in 
one direction, namely, from north to south, and the processions were 
uninterrupted from an early hour in the morning until sunset. All 
the individuals which resort to the sandy beaches are of the male 
sex. The females are much more rare, and are seen only on the 
borders of the forest, wandering from tree to tree, and depositing 
their eggs on low mimosas which grow in the shade. The migrat- 
ing hordes, as far as I could ascertain, are composed only of males, 
and on this account I believe their wanderings do not extend very 
far.’ 

At Obydos Mr. Bates obtained a solitary specimen of the 
musical cricket, called by the natives, in allusion to its so-called 
music, Tanan4. The music consists of a sharp and extremely 
loud ‘ resonant stridulation, often repeated. The cricket is two 
and a quarter inches long, pale green, and belongs to a group 
intermediate between crickets and grasshoppers. It produces its 
note by the motion of curiously constructed wing-cases. 

After remaining for some weeks at Obydos, the author em- 
braced an opportunity of getting up to the river Negro. On 
every fine day at about noon the vessel was made fast in the 
shadiest place that could be found, while the master cooked 
dinner on shore, and his passenger hunted for new species in 
the forest. In the afternoon the only object of life was to 
escape the sickening heat of the sun, even the stifling cabin 
being thought preferable to the unshaded deck. Then came the 
intensely appreciated and delicious coolness of evening. The 
forest, too, woke out of its profound siesta, and every living 
thing in it gave forth its voice; fire-flies, swift and brilliant, flashed 
to and fro among the gathering shadows, and at length all, save 
here and there a grasshopper or a tree-frog, became hushed and 
still beneath the infinite blue sky and the unspeakable glory of 
its stars. The author was almost daily adding largely to his 
collection of objects, the voyage being made by very easy 
‘stages;’ and a few days before reaching the Negro, but after 
passing that prince of tributaries the Madeira—a river 2,000 
miles long—he made acquaintance with that extraordinary pest 
the Pifim-fly. This Satanically inspired little creature of only 
two-thirds of a line in length having here commenced its reign, 
at about 900 or 1,000 miles from the sea, ‘continues hence- 
‘forward as a terrible scourge along the upper river, or Soli- 
‘moens, to the end of the navigation on the Amazons.’ 

‘It comes forth only by day, relieving the mosquito at sunrise 
with the greatest punctuality, and occurs only near the muddy 
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shores of the stream, not one ever being found in the shade of the 
forest. In places where it is abundant it accompanies canoes in 
such dense swarms as to resemble thin clouds of smoke. It made 
its appearance in this way the first day after we crossed the river. 
Before I was aware of the presence of flies, I felt a slight itching on 
my neck, wrist, and ankles, and on looking for the cause, saw a 
number of tiny objects having a disgusting resemblance to lice, 
adhering to the skin. This was my introduction to the much- 
talked-of Piim. On close examination, they are seen to be 
minute two-winged insects, with dark-coloured body and pale legs 
and wings, the latter closed lengthwise over the back. They 
alight imperceptibly, and squatting close, fall at once to work; 
stretching forward their long front legs, which are in constant 
motion and seem to act as feelers, and then applying their short, 
broad snouts to the skin. Their abdomens soon become distended 
and red with blood, and then, their thirst satisfied, they slowly 
move off, sometimes so stupified with their potations that they can 
scarcely fly. No pain is felt while they are at work, but they each 
leave a small circular raised spot on the skin, and a disagreeable 
irritation. The latter may be avoided in great measure by press- 
ing out the blood which remains in the spot; but this is a trouble- 
some task when one has several hundred punctures in the course of 
the day. . . . . Inthe course of a few days the red spots dry 
up, and the skin in time becomes blackened with the endless num- 
ber of discoloured punctures that are crowded together. The irrita- 
tion they produce is more acutely felt by some persons than others. 
I once travelled with a middle-aged Portuguese, who was laid up 
for three weeks from the attacks of Pitm ; his legs being swelled to 
an enormous size, and the punctures aggravated into spreading 
sores.’ 


After resting some weeks at Barra, a town about seven miles 
up the river Negro, and of considerable importance since the 
introduction of steamers to the Amazons, the author went 
back, purposing to return to the Solimoens somewhat later. 
He did so in 1855, and remained on it for three and a half 
years. Meanwhile we return with him to Santarem and the 
Tapajos, investigated in 1851-4. 

Santarem has a population of 2,500 persons, and plumes itself 
on the cultivation and refinement of its society. It supports two 
goldsmiths, several blacksmiths, and is quite too civilized to be 
much frequented by the Indians. The upper classes are ambi- 
tiously stiff and formal in their manners, stand much on cere- 
mony, the gentlemen making their calls under an equatorial and 
mid-day sun in black dress coats. Happily for them, the intro- 
duction of stearhers is modifying their loftiness and changing 
some of their petty stateliness of habit, rendering them at the 
same time both more comfortable and more agreeable. There 
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are numerous shops, stocked with the wares of England, France, 
Germany, and the United States. Middle-class education is not 
neglected, and Santarem is a pleasant place to live in. It has a 
terrible drawback in the prevalence of leprosy, but it has no 
insect pests, has a glorious climate, clean streets, and butchers’ 
shops, which only they who have suffered from the almost impos- 
sibility of obtaining provisions at most of the interior settlements 
of South America know how to appreciate. Fish, bread, milk, 
fruits, a magnificent river, delicious bathing, and an orderly 
population : the people of Santarem not less than the people of 
Para have some right to boast of their inheritance. 

Some pools on the beach at a little distance from the town 
were found to be tenanted by fresh-water mollusks and by a con- 
siderable variety of insects. They furnished specimens of seven- 
teen genera of water-beetles, thirteen of which were European. 
Under pebbles, by the margin of the pools, were numerous 
carnivorous land-beetles, while dragon-flies, strikingly similar to 
those of England, played over the waters. On the sand may be 
watched the interesting operations of a small pale green Bembex 
of great industry and of notable instincts. This wasp is solitary, 
and after digging a slanting gallery in the sand, of two or three 
inches in length, she will back out, take a turn or two round the 
hole, as if she were criticising her work, and then fly away. In 
the course of a few minutes, or perhaps after a good hour, you 
may see her returning with a fly in her grasp. She re-enters 
the mine, deposits an egg in the body of the fly, carefully closes 
the opening with sand, and hies away to repeat the same work 
elsewhere, comforting herself with the thought that she has 
already provided for her offspring a supply that will last till it is 
able to provide for itself. 

Another part of the same district was interesting for its 
Pelopzeus wasp and for Melipona bees. They build with clay in 
the most patient and vigorously masonic fashion. Not less inter- 
esting were the White ants. In a single Termitarium were 
found, besides the King, Queen, and Workers, no fewer than 
eight species of soldiers, their arms and armature strikingly 
different. The occasional exodus from a Termitarium is a very 
remarkable occurrence. It continues on close evenings or cloudy 
mornings during several days, and is attended with the greatest 
excitement among an apparently very anxious community. The 
way is cleared for the ants just perfected from pupx, and away 
they fly by myriads. They fill the air with the loud rustle of their 
wings, and, when attracted by lights, will crowd your chamber 
with innumerable legions, regardless whether they alight on the 
flame of your lamp or the table you are writing on. 
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‘Almost as soon as they touch the ground they wriggle off their 
wings, to aid which operation there is a special provision in the 
structure of the organs, a seam running across near their roots and 
dividing the horny nervures. ‘I'o prove that this mutilation was 
voluntary on the part of the insects, I repeatedly tried to detach the 
wings by force, but could never succeed whilst they were fresh, for 
they always tore out by the roots. Few escape the innumerable 
enemies which are on the alert at these times to devour them; ants, 
spiders, lizards, toads, bats, and goat-suckers. The waste of life is 
astonishing. The few that do survive pair, and become kings and 
queens of new colonies.’ 


A still more remarkable ant was found up the Tapajos, in a 
channel of about a quarter of a mile in breadth. Wherever the 
beach was sandy it was covered with ‘swarms of the terrible 
‘ fire-ant, whose sting is likened by the Brazilians to the 
‘puncture of a red-hot needle. There was scarcely a square 
‘inch of ground free from them.’ Farther up the same river 
was a village, Aveyros, which, a few years previous, the inhabi- 
tants had been compelled to desert by this furious little 
tormentor. At the time of the author’s visit they had returned, 
but we imagine they must before this have been again driven 
into exile. For the whole village had been undermined. ‘The 
‘ houses are overrun with them; they dispute every fragment of 
‘food, and destroy clothing for the sake of the starch.” Your 
only chance of preserving anything edible is to suspend it in a 
basket by a cord that has previously been well soaked in 
capaiiba balsam. The Pitim is diabolically inspired, but the 
fire-ant is so diabolical by nature as to need no inspiration. If 
you dare to stand in the street for only two minutes, though at 
a distance from their nests, your audacity is resented as in- 
tolerable. You are punished without mercy by a horde of fiends 
that swarm up your legs, each of them digging his jaws well 
into your flesh (for better purchase) the instant he touches it, 
doubling in his tail and stinging with all his might. The legs 
of the chair on which you sit to enjoy the evening air must be 
anointed with the balsam; your indispensable footstool must 
have its legs anointed in like manner ; and the cords of your 
hammock above all must be soaked, for very life’s sake. 

It is high time, however, to descend the Tapajos, and having 
recovered from its dangers to health and its fatigues, to make for 
the Solimoens or Upper Amazons. Unfortunately there is almost 
no space left to speak of what the author saw and did there. 
After a not very agreeable voyage of five weeks from Barra on 
the Negro, Mr. Bates arrived at Ega. It took but a short time 
to convince him that he could not do better than lay himself out 
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forthwith for a long, pleasant, and busy residence there. The 
result has been the enrichment of the chief museums of Europe, 
and a far greater enrichment of the knowledge of natural history 
everywhere. Mr. Bates was very kindly received by the simple- 
hearted people of the place, and grew much attached to them. 
One day he was explaining to a little circle that his pursuit 
of science in their neighbourhood was not without some 
remuneration from abroad, when one of his listeners grew 
suddenly enthusiastic, and exclaimed, ‘ How rich are these great 
‘nations of Europe! We half-civilized creatures know nothing. 
‘Let us treat this stranger well, that he may stay amongst us 
‘and teach our children.’ 

Scarlet-faced monkeys, the Parauaci monkey, the Owl-faced 
Night apes, Barrigudo monkeys, Marmosets, were al] found at 
Ega. Another curious monkey-like creature found there was the 
Jupura: it has six cutting-teeth to each jaw, has long claws 
instead of nails, and has proper paws in lieu of hands. Many 
species of bats were observed, some of them exceedingly curious, 
and five species of Toucan, the commonest of them being 
Cuvier’s, and the most notable the Curl-crested Toucan. Of 
other birds there was a scarcity which Mr. Bates saw reason to 
think was more apparent than real. It often happened, he says, 
that he passed a whole day in the richest and most varied parts 
of the woods without seeing one, while at other times the forest 
would suddenly and swiftly swarm with whole hosts of them— 
circumstances which were ‘clearly to be accounted for by the 
gregariousness of the birds. It was found, indeed, that even the 
Insectivore were, in this instance, like other birds, and hunted 
in flocks. 

In insects the neighbourhood of Ega is peculiarly rich. The 
author obtained there, during his four and a half years’ residence 
and rambling, upwards of 7,000 species. They included 550 
distinct species ; and he may well say, ‘Those who know a little 
‘ of Entomology will be able to form some idea of the riches of the 
‘place in this department, when I mention that eighteen species 
‘of true Papilio (the swallow-tailed genus) were found within ten 
‘minutes’ walk of my house.’ Let the hunter over English 
moors, and commons, and fields, think of that, and keep the tenth 
commandment if he can. Eighteen species of true Papilio 
within ten minutes’ walk of one’s house! The garden of Eden 
may very likely have been not far from the Euphrates, but the 
Elysian fields are unquestionably to be sought by right-minded 
men on the banks of the Amazons. 

As we have spoken a few pages back of the human portion of 
the Fauna of the Amazons, we can hardly omit to mention 
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that, in more than one of his excursions beyond Ega, Mr. Bates 
met with Indian cannibals. The species were at least two, 
and an individual belonging to one of them was too peculiar, to 
English notions, at least, for merely general mention. In revenge 
for one of their raids a cannibal tribe was attacked, and among 
the captives was the best-dispositioned Indian girl whom Mr. 
Bates ever met. ‘Tall, strong, intelligent, and grateful, he one 
day heard her relate, without the smallest hesitation, and with 
perfect artlessness, how she had herself eaten a portion of the 
bodies of the young men whom her tribe had killed and roasted. 
That she had done anything revolting was the last thing that 
could have occurred to her. She never suspected in even the 
slightest degree that either in the meal or the story her conduct 
was not comme il faut. ‘But’—and perhaps the civilized speci- 
men deserves no less observation than the savage—‘ but what 
‘increased greatly the incongruity of this business, the young 
‘widow of one of the victims, a neighbour of mine, happened to 
‘be present during the narrative, and showed her interest in it 
‘by laughing at the broken Portuguese in which the girl related 
‘the horrible story.’ 

As our readers were informed at the beginning of this paper, 
that one of the author’s objects in his expedition to the Amazons 
was the collection of facts ‘towards solving the problem of the 
‘origin of species, they will be prepared to hear that Mr. Bates 
is an acceptor of the theory to which Mr. Darwin has deservedly 
given name. The supposed relevant facts obtained do not at 
present appear to be numerous. We say at present, because it 
is impossible in any given stage of scientific discovery to put a 
limit to the possible relevancies or uses of any one fact observed. 
Mr. Bates’s facts were chiefly as to the genus Heliconius.* He 
believed he obtained all the links between Heliconius Melpomene 
and Heliconius Thelxiope; that he is warranted in regarding 
the latter, a true species, as a derivative by transition forms from 
the former, which is also a true species ; that the observed dis- 
tribution of Heliconii is perfectly in harmony with his hypothesis, 
and is, indeed, no weak subsidiary argument in its favour; and 
that we have thus, in fact, an instance of the ‘manufacture’ (he 
will give us very free permission to think the word ill chosen) 
‘of a new species in nature.’ The species, so far as known, are 
true and physiological, and not merely morphological ; and Mr. 
Bates is perfectly justified in saying, that if the conclusions he 
has formed are valid as to these delicately organized butterflies, 


* Formerly Heliconia. Heliconia has long caused inconvenience, because of 
its botanical use. Felder’s suggestion of Heliconius is adopted by Mr. Bates, 
and we hope his example may be generally followed. 
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they will be no less valid as to other organized beings; to speak 
plainly, that the law of a part will prove to be the law of the 
whole made up of the parts. 

Mr. Darwin’s ingenious and by no means unplausible theory 
has never excited in us the horror and astonishment with which 
it smote sundry of our contemporaries ; and the main grounds 
of our positive objection to it are, that it is perfectly gratuitous, 
and that it does not know where to stop. We have no wish to 
speak disrespectfully of anything that pertains to a naturalist 
whom we regard as we regard Mr. Darwin, and who deserves all 
the honour he enjoys ; but his theory of the origin of species has 
always appeared to us simply an extremely pretty philosophical 
speculation. Logically carried out, it appears to us to involve a 
conclusion which, put into a categorical shape, is the one lie- 
swallowing Lie of the universe. As we never do carry it out, 
and never dream of regarding it as otherwise than a charming 
hypothesis, we never call it by hard names, and we have no 
objection to any collection of facts, however extensive, gathered 
and arranged in order to its illustration. Our objections to it as 
more than this are various, the first of them being in shape of 
a question as to why it should be more. It is simply not 
proven. There is nothing it appears to account for which we 
are not warranted in supposing to be accountable for in some 
other way. There are many facts of which it cannot take 
cognizance, to which it does not appear to sustain any possible 
relation whatever—the facts of parthenogenesis, for example—and 
above all there is this fact, that the actual transmutation of any 
one true species into any other true species has never been 
observed yet, whether in the widest domains of unassisted nature 
or by aid of the appliances of art. 

A priori, therefore, we have not a shadow of doubt that Mr. 
Bates’s Heliconii were not, as physiologically distinct species, 
produced simply and truly by natural selection. It might, 
moreover, be very respectfully suggested to him, whether his 
own observations were not in many instances such as a due 
recognition of the admitted principle (that the law of the part 
must be the law of the whole of the parts) would have shown 
were in no way to be harmonized with the theory he has espoused. 
To take only a single case: among the most valuable objects 
Mr. Bates collected were specimens of the chief species of the new- 
world monkeys; a tribe in which the collector took a special and 
wise interest. He knows quite as well as any one else knows, that 
the Darwinian theory involves the principle of progression by 
inherent and native force. Give up the principle of progression, 
of development, and you give up the whole. You cannot dispense 
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with the doctrine of the fruit being germinally contained in the 
seed, of the result being involved in the antecedent, of the 
posterity being potentially contained in the ancestry.* Put side 
by side with that principle the observed facts of the distribution, 
say of monkeys, and you are at once committed to a whole 
legion of wild and utterly gratuitous hypotheses—not in order 
to account for your natural history, but in order to prevent 
the facts of your natural history from going as straight 
through your theory as a Whitworth shot would go through a 
washing-tub. Why should Madagascar never have produced 
anything higher than the disgusting Lemur? Why should not 
the Lemur have crossed and recrossed till it had become lost in 
an Anthropoid? Why should America have been equally incom- 
petent with Madagascar to produce a Gorilla? It had men and 
monkeys : the latter have stopped short at prehensile tails, and 
the former have never developed red men into anything yet. 
Indians at the beginning, they are Indians still; and simply 
because of their notorious and proverbial ‘ inflexibility of organi- 
‘zation,’ are more likely to perish than to survive. Mr. Bates 
says, in so many words, of the new-world monkeys, that ‘there has 
‘ been no direct advance in the organization of the order towards 
‘a higher type ;’ and we do not presume he is disposed to suggest 
any indirect advance. Then if all the ages which geology proves 
to have passed over America as a continent have been insufti- 
cient to raise the production of its supposed most susceptible 
organizations out of their confessed dead level, surely we have 
something like a demonstration that the reason of this must be 
the inherent and essential incapacity of the organization to do 
anything of the kind, to develop any such change. There has 
been a sufficient field in conjunction with a sufficient era, and 
the negative result is, we submit, a positive argument. We had 
marked some other instances, but one will suffice. For it is as 
our author states, ‘scarcely necessary to add that the conclusions 
‘ thus arrived at will apply to all organic beings.’ 

It is just to advise our reader as we take leave of these 
volumes, that the author’s observations of facts were never 
vitiated in any degree by any theory whatever as to the possible 
production of the facts. Mr. Bates has made every naturalist 
greatly his debtor. He obtained during his long and self- 


* All scientific men hold more or less of the doctrine of development. The 
difference between the acceptors and rejectors of the Darwinian theory respects 
degree, The former regard as absolutely essential antecedents what the latter 
deem superfluous. In respect of this part of his theory it is needless to say Mr. 
Darwin in no way affects originality. Who deserves the credit of the invention 
it = be impossible to find out, but certainly it is no one born since Thales 
died. 
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8,000 of which were new to science; and he has our best thanks 
for a book which is replete with interest, and charm, and informa- 
tion from the beginning to the end. 


denying exile specimens of nearly 15,000 species, more mn tt 
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A POPULAR writer, in an acute and vigorous Essay, ‘ Con- 
‘cerning Scylla and Charybdis; with some Thoughts upon 
‘ the Swing of the Pendulum,’ has taken great pains to illustrate 
the law of reaction by which every extreme tends to the 
production of its opposite. The pendulum (to use his own 
figure), having first swung violently to the right, next inclines 
just as decidedly to the left, and passes through many oscil- }x« 
lations before it adjusts itself to its true position. ‘Men, 
‘ thinking to bend the crooked twig straight, bend it backwards.’ 
A spendthrift repents of the extravagance of youth only to 
become a wretched miser; the victims of a crushing tyranny 
shake off its yoke and rush into the wildest excesses of 
revolutionary violence; one trained in the narrowness of 
bigotry breaks loose from its restraints, and at once becomes 
the advocate of extreme latitudinarianism ; the disappointment yc 
which shatters our youthful trust in all mankind produces a 
distrust as strong and as universal. 


‘It seems,’ says the writer, ‘to be a great law of the Universe, he 
that Wrong lies upon either side of the way, and that Right is the |t i 
narrow path between. There are two ways of doing wrong—Too pth 
Much and Too Little. Go to the extreme right hand, and you po 
are wrong: go to the extreme left hand, and you are wrong bvé 
too. That you may be right, you have to keep somewhere flit 
between these two extremes, but not necessarily in the exact middle. fro 
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hanBil this, of course, is part of the fact that in this world Evil has the 
nkspivantage of Good. It is easier to go wrong than to go right.’ 


ma- These remarks find abundant illustrations in the religious 
ontroversies of our time. The sincere and thoughtful believer 
a the Bible must continually find nearly as much to distress 
im in the tone adopted by some of its champions as in that of 
s assailants; while from his inability to accept the extreme 
nclusions of either he is himself exposed to the attacks 
ally${ both. Both parties, in fact, strive to force upon him their own 
an, flecided opinions, while all the time his judgment tells him that 
here is another and a wiser course distinct from either ; that 
YELIt is possible for him to preserve the right of free inquiry 
wen while accepting the authority of Holy Scripture as 
preme and infallible; that he can attach the proper value 
heq 9 human learning, and still refuse to submit himself implicitly 
PD, its guidance ; or that he can obey the golden law of charity 
rithout compromising the great interests of truth. These, 
nce Owever, are the things which violent partisans on either 
m- fide will tell him that he cannot do. He will be regarded 
by the ultra-orthodox as a Rationalist, because he does not 
cept all their formularies or join in all their denunciations of 
0- the heretics; while they, on their side, will brand him as 
on § Bibliolater and a bigot, because he still retains his faith in that 
te book which has brought to his heart the message of life and 
he peace and love. 
vn | Looking abroad on some of the developments of these extreme 
eS nen, it would certainly be strange if there were not a more 
il- kxcellent way as to the question of Inspiration. We need not 
‘D, fepeat here our views relative to the ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 
s.’ br the more recent speculations of the Bishop of Natal. We 
to fegard the teachings, both of one and the other, as fatal to 
1Y fhe authority of Holy Scripture, and as such shall continue 
of }teadily to resist them. But are we, therefore, to admit that we 
ot have no alternative but to accept the extravagant notions of the 
€s Principal of St. Aidan’s, or the hardly less decided views 
nt kvowed by Mr. Burgon ?— 


‘The Bible, be persuaded, is the very utterance of the Eternal ; 

s much God’s word as if high heaven were open, and we 
e, heard God speaking to us with human voice. Every book of 
1e ft is inspired alike, and it is inspired entirely.’ ‘ The Bible is none 
0 pther than the voice of Him that sitteth upon the throne. Every 
uu pook of it, every chapter. of it, every verse of it, every word of it, 
ig pvery syllable of it (where are we to stop ?), every letter of it, is the 
re flirect utterance of the Most High.’ ‘ Holy Scripture is inspired 
e. from the Alpha to the Omega of it; not some parts more, some 
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parts less, but all equally, and all to overflowing: we hold it 
to be not generally inspired, but particularly ; that we see not how 
with logical consistency we can avoid believing the words as well as 
the sentences of it, the syllables as well as the words, the letters as 
well as the syllables, every ‘‘jot’? and every ‘“‘tittle’ of it (to 
use our Lord’s expression) to be Divinely inspired.’ 


We do not wonder that these are the positions which our 
adversaries choose to assail, expecting easily to overthrow them, 
and hoping to persuade the world that they have thus achieved 
a complete and absolute victory. For ourselves we believe 
it is possible to steer clear of their Scylla without being engulfed 
in Mr. Burgon’s Charybdis ; that we can retain our faith in the 
inspiration of the whole Bible, and the infallibility of all its 
teachings, without supposing that every word has been dictated 
by God himself. Every analogy of the Divine procedure forbids 
us to entertain the idea that the Deity would communicate 
by supernatural means what man could himself discover; and 
that, in relation to truth of this character, the Divine Spirit 
would simply guide the man in the selection of his material, 
and preserve him from error in its use. In refusing, therefore, to 
accept a theory encumbered with so many, and in our view such 
insuperable difficulties—difficulties which Mr. Burgon has only 
met by dogmatic reassertion of his principle—as that of Verbal 
Inspiration, we do not admit the presence of historic imac- 
curacies, errors of interpretation, or human infirmities, in the 
inspired records. With Irenzus we hold that the apostles, and 
with them we unite the other sacred writers, were removed ‘ extra 
‘omne mendacium ;’ but this is a very different thing from 
believing that the exact words in which their statements are 
given were dictated by God himself. Nor are we concerned 
to justify our position either against those who regard it as the 
first deviation from the good old paths, which must lead into more 
serious error, or those, on the other hand, who claim our principle 
as a concession involving the adoption of all the views of 
the Rationalist school. The policy is not a new one, and it 
is not likely to be attended with any very important results. 
Destructives have always claimed Reformers as their proper 
allies, and the zealous upholders of things as they are have done 
much to foster the idea. But sincere men will never be 
deterred from uttering their convictions, and seeking to do their 
proper work, by a clamour as senseless as it is unjust. If false 
views relative to the Bible have obtained, it can neither be wise 
nor right to stand forth as their defenders, from the fear that the 
abandonment of error will tend to unsettle the minds of men in 
their attachment to the truth. We have nothing to gain, but 
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everything to lose, by refusing to accept the testimony of facts 
and seeking to uphold that which is indefensible. We may be 
assured it is possible to propound distinct, intelligible, and 
satisfactory views of the union of the Divine and human 
elements in Holy Scripture, without either outraging every law 
of reasoning, or admitting principles which undermine the 
supreme authority of the sacred volume, and must ultimately 
destroy the foundations of the Gospel. 

There is another form in which the sceptical party seek to 
place us, as Protestants, on the horns of a dilemma. We have, 
in our rebellion against the Papal authority, asserted the 
freedom of conscience. What right, then, have we now to 
impose another yoke instead of that which we have cast off? 
The Reformers themselves erred in the imperfect application of 
their own principles, and we, with less excuse, are imitating and 
perpetuating their mistakes. They set up the Bible in the place 
of popes and councils, either forgetting or ignoring the fact that 
the early Christian enjoyed a much wider liberty than this, 
inasmuch as there was, in that age, no book to whose authority 
they were required to submit. The argument amounts to this, 
that we ought either to retrace our steps to Popery, or go on to 
the higher intelligence, and wider freedom, and truer humanity 
of another religion: what it ‘shall be called (Christianity or 
‘anything else) thousands care but little’ This is the ‘new 
‘Reformation, of which Colenso, and the Essayists, and Dr. 
Davidson, and to some extent Professor Stanley, are the 
pioneers ; who ‘move on with heart and soul, not so much 
‘towards recovering the exact form of apostolic religion, as @ 
‘ higher state which they daily augured, vehemently desired, but 
‘for which the fulness of times was not then come. Those of 
us who cannot join in this grand movement of the age may be 
Protestants in name, but we are Papists at heart, prostrate before 
the image we have set up in the form of an infallible book, 
afraid to inquire ourselves and enemies to free thought in others, 
attempting to accomplish what ‘is denounced by the great 
‘Gentile Apostle as a making void of the grace of Christ.’ We 
need not say that we demur to the alternative thus presented 
to us, and are neither prepared to abandon our great Protestant 
principles nor to accept the unwarranted inferences which are 
thus sought to be based upon them. These men may call thém- 
selves Reformers, but the notions they propound would, if 
triumphant, be fatal not only to Christianity, but to all religion, 
if not to morality itself. They may delude themselves into the 
notion that they are only freeing the spirit of man from an 
intolerable bondage, and that while renouncing the ‘letter’ of 
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Scripture they would still retain the spiritual truth which it has 
given to the world; but experience would undeceive them, and 
they would discover, when too late, that they had lost at once 
the only law by which man can be guided right and all the 
sanctions by which its observance can be enforced. 

The defenders of the Bible are taunted as enemies of freedom, 
and as presenting, in this respect, a marked contrast to the 
conduct of the apostle Paul. ‘Nothing,’ says one of these 
writers, ‘can be more unshrinking than the language concern- 
‘ing freedom ; while with the modern (would-be) Christian the 
‘ word Free-thinking is identified with impiety.’ This imputa- 
tion on Christians surely approaches the climax of impudence 
and injustice. The term Free-thinker is one which the assail- 
ants of the orthodox views of the Bible have appropriated to 
themselves. They were unwilling to be designated ‘ infidels,’ and 
had no great fancy even to be known as ‘sceptics ;’ but they 
were Free-thinkers ; men who were able to examine questions 
for themselves, with minds unbiassed by prejudice and unfettered 
by conventional notions. Christian advocates have often pro- 
tested against the assumption of the name, as implying that 
they were themselves under some kind of bondage, and that free 
thought would lead men to renounce the distinctive doctrines 
of Christianity. Still the practice has been tolerated, and so 
the term has come to have a well-understood meaning. Now 
our very forbearance is quoted against us, and we are impeached 
as the enemies of liberty because, with a due regard to the 
courtesies of controversy, we have used the word to designate 
those who might justly have been described by a much harsher 
epithet. 

But where are the evidences of any unwillingness to allow the 
‘freest handling’ of the question raised in this controversy ? We 
have read a letter in which a prelate was requested to restrain 
his chaplain from using his pen, and so, as it was courteously put, 
‘exposing his own ignorance.’ But this Episcopal prohibition 
was invoked against a champion of the old faith, and we have 
heard of no such appeal from those who are said to ‘identify 
‘ Free-thinking with impiety.’ On the contrary, there has been 
every disposition shown for the most full and searching investi- 
gation of the objections raised, first by the ‘celebrated seven,’ and 
subsequently by the Bishop of Natal. Even Mr. Burgon, to whose 
extreme opinions we have already referred, does not seek to 
evade the most careful examination of every difficulty. He 
complains that strong assertions are made without a scintilla of 
proof to sustain them, but he courts honest discussion. 
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‘We desiderate,’ he says, ‘nothing so much as “searching 
inquiry,” but we are presented with something worse than 
random assertion. If the writer would state a single case, with its 
evidence, we should know how to deal with him. We should 
examine his arguments sertatim, and either refute them or admit 
their validity. From such “free handling’ the cause of sacred 
truth can never suffer.’ 


Nor has this been mere talk : the multitude of replies which 
‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and the Bishop’s work on the Pentateuch, 
have elicited, may or may not be satisfactory, but at least they 
prove that the advocates of Christianity are quite prepared to 
carry their appeal to the court of the individual understanding 
and conscience. No doubt weak arguments have often been 
employed, but the willingness to enter into the controversy at 
all shows that Christians are not afraid of the freest discussion 
relative to the claims of the sacred volume. We take no credit 
to ourselves for this, but it may show that we are as anxious for 
liberty as our assailants. 

But the liberty which is asked for these divines, and about 
which we have so much senseless clamour in the press, is the 
liberty to hold their ecclesiastical position atter abjuring the con- 
ditions by which it has been acquired, to play fast and loose with 
the sacred obligations they have contracted, to assail the doctrines 
they have solemnly pledged themselves to defend. They have 
surrendered their freedom for certain valuable considerations, and 
now they would fain have it back without returning the price 
for which it was surrendered. They would still belong to ‘the 
‘Church,’ and look down, in the spirit of their order, upon the 
‘sects’ by whom they are surrounded, although they have 
renounced the distinctive doctrines which the Church holds. We 
assume, of course, that they have violated the terms of their 
allegiance ; and we are right in making such assumption, for Dr. 
Colenso confesses it in his own case, and as regards the Essayists, 
all at which the prosecutions aimed was the enforcement of these 
terms. There was no attempt to establish any new test, and if they 
were proved faithful to their original vows the prosecution was 
at an end. The mere effort, however, to give a reality to their 
own subscription is denounced by Dr. Williams and his friends 
as persecution. We are at a loss to understand on what grounds. 
History tells us that in the period immediately succeeding the 
Revolution of 1688 there were men who had given in their alle- 
giance to the new monarch, and who, in virtue of these profes- 
sions of loyalty, were intrusted with posts of responsibility, who, 
nevertheless, maintained a traitorous correspondence with the 
exiled family. ‘There is one opinion only that we form of such 
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men. We can admire the sturdy fidelity of the Non-juror to his 


principles and his party. We can sympathize with his chivalrous 


attachment to the unfortunate, and we can honour the self-devo- 
tion with which he served his defeated cause. But for those 
who took the oaths of fealty only to trample them under foot 
we can have but one feeling of indignant scorn and reprobation, 
The political faithlessness of those times is ever felt by men of 
all parties to be a stain on the history of our country ; and it 
appears all the worse from its contrast with the heroic constancy 
with which in the former generation Roundhead and Cavalier 
alike had maintained their principles. This, then, is our prin- 
ciple of judgment in civil life: we ask, before everything else, 
that a man should be faithful to his engagements. Why is a 
different law to obtain in relation to religious and ecclesiastical 
matters, and conduct to be deemed worthy of applause here which 
would elsewhere be visited with sternest condemnation? We 
have aright tolook here for something superior tothe ordinary code 
of morality—for such a conscientious and honourable observance 
of every promise as shall remove the man beyond the reach of 
suspicion. But, on the contrary, we have a way of trifling with 
the most sacred professions, a recourse to sophistical expedients 
to evade plain and manifest obligations, and an interpretation 
of words in a non-natural sense, which betrays a sad indifference 
to the first principles of morality. 

These are the views which we are told are fatal to liberty, 
and to liberty among those by whom, above all others, it ought 
to be enjoyed. They are in the main those which the Bishop of 
London expressed in his recent charge, and which, though they 
gave offence, appear to us fairly to state the case. 


‘There is certainly a difficulty as to the prosecution of any very 
free inquiry by those who begin by thus professing their belief in 
fixed formularies of doctrine, and obtain the very position which 
gives them influence as teachers in virtue of this profession. Still it 
would be altogether wrong to exaggerate this difficulty. It will 
never do to lay down that a clergyman is bound not to inquire like 
any one else, if you will, even more than any one else, in virtue of 
the sacredness of his calling. He is bound, entering on such inquiry, 
to proceed in a deeply reverential frame of mind, looking up to the 
Holy Spirit of God to be his guide. And this is certain, that 
neither while he is conducting nor when he has finished such 


inquiries, can he be justified in availing himself of his position, as} 


one of the Church’s ministers, to speak against the truths to which 
the Church is pledged. If his mind is long harassed by doubt, he 
will, during this time of suspense, be subjected to a very great trial. 
God knows he is entitled to the sympathy of all good men} and if 
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the doubt ends in disbelief of the Church’s doctrines, of course he will 
resign his office as one of the Church's authorized teachers.’ 


‘The Westminster Review’ tells us that this is in effect to say 
that ‘we are all free to break the law, but under heavy penalties.’ 
Be it so, yet we know not what else the Bishop could have 
taught. It is not in his power to alter the law or to dispense with 
its requirements; and in our view, bishops take a very -un- 
authorized position when they assume to be interpreters of the 
law and to meet the scruples of candidates for ordination by 
putting on their vows a meaning different from the literal and 
grammatical sense. However unwelcome, therefore, the truth 
which the Bishop sets forth, his reasoning is unassailable. He 
expects that every clergyman, if a devout and thoughtful man, 
will think and search the Scriptures for himself. He assumes, 
as we should have thought with equal certainty, that if such in- 
quiries lead any one to reject the Church’s doctrines, hefwill, as an 
honest man, resign a position which, unless as a believer in them, 
he can bave no right to hold. The marvel to us is how a prin- 
ciple so simple can be so constantly ignored, or how a conscien- 


| tious man can take the ground of the Bishop of Natal, confessing 


his disloyalty to the Church, and yet resolving to retain his 
preferment until the strong hand of the law is employed to 
deprive him. 

Dr. Colenso’s reasoning on this point is one of the most painful 
portions of his volume, and indicates to us a moral obliquity 
which, we fear, is only too frequent a result of this system of 
subscription. Let it be remembered that he has made the fol- 
lowing declaration, and has thus obtained admission to holy 
orders: ‘I do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent 
‘to all and everything contuined and prescribed in and by the 
‘book intituled, The Book of Common Prayer,’ &e. ; and with this 
recollection let us read his present utterances. He is speaking 
in reference to the address in one of the collects for the Baptismal 
Service : ‘Almighty and Everlasting God, who of thy great mercy 
‘didst save Noah and his family in the ark from perishing by 
‘water, &c. On this he observes,— 


‘It is of no avail to say, There was a deluge of some kind or 
other, and this is a legendary reminiscence of it. The Church 
Prayer Book does not mean this. .When those formularies were 
laid down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscription to 
“declare their unfeigned assent and consent to all things written in 
the Book of Common Prayer,” it was assuredly meant to bind them 
to express an unfeigned belief in the story of the Deluge, as it is told 
in these chapters of Genesis, and not to some imaginary flood of any 
kind, which any one may choose at his pleasure to substitute for it; 

NO, LXXV, 
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otherwise it would be very easy to explain away in like manner every 
single statement of the Scriptures, Old and New, which we cannot 
believe. But the fact is that, by the present law of subscription, 
each clergyman is bound by law to believe in the historical truth of 
Noah’s Flood, as recorded in the Bible, which the Church believed 
in some centuries ago, before God had given us the light of modern 
science; and he will be so bound, till the Legislature of the 
realm shall relax the painful obligation, and relieve him from the 
duty to which he now stands pledged, of using a form of Prayer 
which involves such a statement as this. Are, then, all these— 
Prelates, as well as ordinary Clergy—to resign at once their sacred 
offices, because they disbelieve the Church’s doctrine on this point ? 


' But what shall be said to those who cannot conscientiously adopt 
either of the above methods of relieving themselves from the burden 
of the present difficulty, and yet feel it to be impossible to continue 
any longer to use such words in a solemn address to the Almighty? 
I see no remedy for these but to omit such words, to disobey the law 
of the Church on this point, and take the consequences of the act, 
should any over-zealous brother clerk or layman drag them before 
a court, and enforce a penalty, in the face of an indignant nation. 
It is true that a soldier is bound, as a general rule, to obey his 
commanding officer and a servant his master. But there are times 
when a faithful servant is bound, as he loves his master, and 
cherishes his best interests, to disobey his orders.’ 

He then proceeds to say, that though at the time of entrance 
on the ministry ‘we heartily believed what we then professed to 
‘believe,’ yet ‘we did not bind ourselves to believe that always, 
‘to the end of our lives.’ Certainly not; but then those who 
professed such faith are morally bound, if their faith is exchanged 
for unbelief, to sacrifice the advantages which their profession 
had secured them. We should have thought it impossible that 
any man of honest purpose could have held a second opinion on 
this point, or could have wavered for a moment in his own con- 
duct, had it not been for the plain avowal made by the Bishop 
as to his own intention. His case differs materially from that of 
the Essayists. They appear to have persuaded themselves, and 
seek to persuade others, that they have not transgressed the 
obligations imposed by their subscription: we believe their 
reasoning to be essentially sophistical and unsound, but at least 
it satisfies themselves. The Bishop, on the other hand, avows 
his disbelief in one part of the Church’s teaching, and his resolve 
to omit one of her prescribed formularies. We do not care to 
argue whether he has put too stringent an interpretation on the 
language used: there is his own account of its meaning, and 
his avowed disbelief in the statement as thus understood. He 
narrows the question unfairly when he speaks simply of dis- 
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obedience, and compares his case to that of a servant disobeying 
the orders of his master with the certainty that his master will 
at last appreciate his motives and approve the wisdom of his 
conduct. Such analogies are generally deceptive, and here there 
is really no parallel at all, because no account is taken of the dis- 
belief which is the cause of the disobedience. This is the Bishop’s 
position. As the result of the Act of Uniformity, the nation is 
divided into two parties, Conformists and Nonconformists. The 
former alone are recognised by the National Church as eligible 
for the office of her teachers. By accepting the prescribed terms 
the Bishop entered their number and became a sharer in all their 
immunities ; but now he finds that he can submit to them no 
longer : he has, therefore, become in heart a Nonconformist, and 
ought in fairness to take his place with them. But no! he 
believes firmly in the old maxim that ‘possession is nine points 
‘of the law,’ and will act upon it. He is not the man to resign a 
mitre because of a scruple. He will take his own course ; he will 
disobey the law ; and if ‘some over-zealous brother clerk or 
‘layman’ can turn him out, let him do it. He fully appreciates 
his own vantage-ground. He knows the expense, the harassing 
vexation, the labyrinthine windings ofa prosecution in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and he fancies he can afford to dety his 
enemies. Very probably he may. After Dr. Lushington’s 
judgment few will place much reliance upon the courts; but 
whatever becomes of law, there remains that respect to con- 
science by which every honourable, much more every Christian 
man must feel himself bound. How the Bishop will plead his 
cause in that higher court we do not comprehend. 

Our reasoning on this subject cannot be affected by any views 
we may hold as to the expediency of instituting such tests at all. 
They may be severe, unnecessary, and even contradictory ; they 
may be doubly obnoxious in consequence of being enacted at a 
time of life when the views must necessarily be immature ; they 
may hinder the intellectual growth of the clergy, and bind those 
who, of all others, ought to be perfectly free: these are very 
good reasons why the law should be repealed, and such demands 
made no more, but cannot justify a man in setting at nought the 
solemn engagements by which he is bound in the sight both of 
God and of man. But even as to the alteration of the law, it is 
well that we should fully understand what is desired by these 
advocates of relaxation. If their arguments mean anything, 
they mean that a National Church should be comprehensive in 
the widest sense of the term; that no peculiarity of opinion 
should act as a bar to prevent a man from entering her pulpits 
or ministering at her altars; that all isms should find a shelter 
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under her wings ; that she should renounce all attempts to secure 
uniformity, and should, instead, seek to embrace within herself 
all the separate sects. Such a scheme is open to grave objec- 
tions of its dwn. Certain we are that it will never commend itself 
to the good-sense of Englishmen. But it has at least the merit of 
consistency. It would do nothing to meet the scruples of those 
who conscientiously object to all fellowship between the Church 
and the State, and who would regard this as about the worst 
form such alliance could take ; but with that exception it might 
be said that this plan would consider the equitable rights of all. 
But this is not what the ‘Broad Church’ party desire. Dr, 
Stanley, we suppose, may be regarded as their representative, 
and such, assuredly, are not his views. Diversities of doctrine 
will be tolerated to the widest possible extent, but the discipline 
and ritual of the Church must be enforced. He only proposes 
to repeal ‘those clauses of the Acts 13 Eliz. and Car. II., and of 
the 36th Canon, which enjoin subscription and declaration of 
assent to the XX XIX Articles and the Book of Common Prayer. 
He would retain the Declaration of Conformity in 1662, ‘I will 
‘ conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England, as it is now by 
‘law established ;’ and there might be added one of the two forms 
proposed and agreed to in the House of Lords in 1689: ‘I do 
‘upprove of the doctrine, and worship, and government of the 
‘Church of England, by law established, as containing all things 
‘necessary to salvation; and I promise in the exercise of my 
‘ministry to preach and practice thereto ;’ or, ‘I do submit to 
‘the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church of England, 
‘as it is, or shall be, established by law, and promise to teach 
‘or practice accordingly.’ Here, then, we have the extent of 
freedom to be conceded. There will still be Conformists and f 
Nonconformists, but among the former will be included many . 
who are now staggered by the rigidity of the prescribed doc- 
trinal tests. For those who doubt as to the Scriptural warrant b 
for Episcopal authority, who conscientiously object to Liturgical 7 
services, or scruple at certain ceremonies enjoined by the Book 


of Common Prayer, no.relief is provided. There may be ques- ". 
tionings as to the extent of inspiration and the submission due to th 


the sacred volume; semi-Socinian views of the Atonement, and J 
Romanist doctrines relative to justification, may be freely] © 
preached; but the rights of the Bishop must be preserved 
intact, and the observance of the Liturgy be enforced in all its lif 
fulness. 

Now whatever else may be urged in behalf of this relaxation, ae 
it is not to be defended as a charter of liberty. Freedom is 
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compromised just as much if a man is commanded to receive the 
Prayer Book, as if he is forbidden to doubt as to the Divine 
Inspiration and Infallibility of the Bible. This is a point which 
is either misunderstood or constantly forgotten. Some are com- 
mended for liberty who unite the assertion of strong High 
Church exclusiveness with the most latitudinarian views of 
doctrine. But what argument, we ask, can be urged on behalf 
of the relaxation of doctrinal tests, which does not apply with 
equal force to justify an abatement of high Episcopal claims or 
a modification of Rubrical requirements? In fact, this vaunted 
charity, is altogether too one-sided. The favour it extends to 
sceptical Bishops and cavilling Professors it refuses to mere 
schismatics. It speaks of ‘the sects’ with an arrogance scarcely 
surpassed by the haughtiest champions of the most extravagant 
Ecclesiastical pretensions. It does not trouble itself to understand 
their motives, and would admit none of their demands. It will, 
in short, surrender nothing that seems to peril the security of 
the Church, but it does not hesitate to make concessions that 
involve the subversion of Christianity. 

That these remarks are not too strong will be seen by those who 
will take the trouble to study the second part of Bishop Colenso’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. The first is devoted to the 
work of destruction ; the second is devoted to the more difficult 
task of theorizing. He has overthrown, as he thinks, all faith 
in the Mosaic authorship: he has now to show how these mar- 
vellous books came into existence, and secured for themselves 
the universal acceptance of the nation whose history they profess 
to record. His treatment of the subject is original: he has cer- 
tainly the merit of suggesting a theory which no one ever held 
before him, and which we doubt whether any one will hold 
after him. Many have relied on the singular use of the two 
names of God as an argument for distrusting the commonly 
received theories as to the unity and authorship of these books ; 
but no one besides himself has found here the clue to guide him 
to positive conclusions on these points. But the Bishop has new 
light to throw on the subject. He has, by close observa- 
tion and careful collation of the most minute details, discovered 
the exact time when the name ‘ Jehovah’ came to be used by the 
Jews; and he has done this mainly by a comparison of the Psalms 
in which the one or other name of God predominates. He finds, 
or thinks he finds, that in those written in the early part of David’s 
life we have the almost exclusive use of ‘Elohim ; whereas in those 
penned in his later days we have generally the name ‘ Jehovah.’ 


‘| Assuming, therefore, that he has disproved the truth of the 
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entire narrative, and with it of the account in Exodus vi. of 
the revelation of the name ‘ Jehovah’ to Moses, he sets forth the 
following conclusions as the result of the whole :— 


‘That the Elohist had some special reason for commending the 
name to the regard and veneration of the people. The most natural 
reason would be that he himself was introducing it as a new name 
for the God of Israel. We find an indication of the fact that the 
name did not exist before the time of Samuel, in the circumstance 
that throughout the history of the Book of Judges there is no single 
name which can be appealed to with confidence as compounded with 
Jehovah, while there are names compounded with the Divine Name 
in the form of El. 

‘During and after the time of Samuel we observe, in the books 
known by his name, a gradually increasing partiality for the use of 
names compounded with Jehovah, while not one name of this kind 
occurs at such an age as is inconsistent with the supposition that 
this name may have been introduced by Samuel. 

‘Hence arises the supposition that Samuel was the Elohist; and 
the position he held, together with the circumstances of his time, 
and the accounts which are handed down as to his doings, and especi- 
ally the tradition with respect to his historical labours, tend strongly 
to confirm this suspicion. 

‘It is further confirmed, and, as it seems to me, confirmed almost 
to a certainty, by the fact that David in his earlier Psalms, as Ps. li., 
Ps. lx., Ps. lxviii., made little or no use of the name Jehovah, while in 
his later Psalms he seems to have used it more freely; and the same 
appears to be true of the other Psalmists of that age. 

‘We conclude, then, with some degree of confidence, that Samuel 
was the Elohistic writer of the Pentateuch.’ 


We do not propose to examine at length this singular piece of 
logic, which, for rashness, sophistry, and inconclusiveness, we have 
rarely seen matched. If the Bishop’s mathematical studies have 
not made him more familiar with the laws of reasoning, they 
have been pursued to little profit ; for never, surely, was there less 
connection between the premises and the conclusion. Many of 
the premises themselves are doubtful, if not positively false ; but 
if they were all granted the conclusion would not follow. It 
may be true that in the days of Samuel we for the first time 
find men’s names formed from the Divine name Jehovah; it 
may be further true that the name Elohim was most used by 
David in his earlier, and Jehovah in his later Psalms; and yet we 
have not advanced a single step towards proving that we are in- 
debted to Samuel for the later name, or that he wrote the Elo- 
histic portions of the Pentateuch. Whatever the confidence 
Dr. Colenso may profess, he must be aware, that even accepting 
all his own notions, the selection of Samuel as the Elohist is a 
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mere conjecture, unsupported by anything which bears the most 
distant resemblance to proof. It may be true that he finds cer- 
tain phenomena which harmonize with the hypothesis ; but no 
sound reasoner would attach the slightest validity to an argument 
of this character. We require something more than facts that 
can be reconciled with or explained by it: we want some 
evidence that establishes its truth. He would, in fact, have 
been just as much warranted in ascribing the work to Abner, or 
Uriah of Gath, or Zadok, or any other of their contemporaries, 
as to Samuel. 

The theory adds another to the legion of hypotheses to which 
the interchange of the names Elohim and Jehovah has given 
rise. Considering the number who have essayed to deal with 
this subject, and how successful each new critic has been in 
overthrowing the system of everybody else, and how completely 
he has failed in laying a better foundation for his own, we 
marvel that it has not occurred to the Bishop and others of his 
school, that they are attaching too much importance to the 
phenomena, and unduly magnifying a difficulty which would 
easily be explained had we more perfect information. At least, 
after the failure of so many, a tone of greater modesty would 
have been more becoming a new adventurer in a field already 
covered with the wrecks of theories that at first appeared quite 
as promising as his own. It may or may not be true, that no 
explanation that has hitherto been proposed by the advocates of 
the unity of the Pentateuch is sufficient to account for all the 
facts of the case, and especially that no interpretation of the 
Divine declaration to Moses m the burning bush affords a per- 
fectly satisfactory mode of reconciling it with the previous 
appearance of the name in the sacred narrative ; but assuredly 
there are as many difficulties in the way of those who find the 
solution in the existence of separate documents. If any one 
would learn how serious are the obstacles to the acceptance of 
this idea, let him carefully study the curious table which Dr. 
Davidson has prepared with the view of separating the Penta- 
teuch into its component parts. Both of the names are con- 
tinualiy occurring in the very places where, according to the 
notion of these critics, they ought not to be; and all sorts of 
devices are called into requisition to get rid of phenomena so 
inconvenient and perplexing, the most amusing being a ‘ Deus 
‘ex machind, in the shape of a Redactor who is prepared for 
every emergency, interpolating a verse here and a clause there, 
and occasionally altering the Divine Name with no apparent 
purpose, unless it be to bafile the clever detectives who are now 
seeking to discover the truth. If after reviewing this table the 
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inquirer is not yet convinced as to the illusiveness of these specula- 
tions, we advise him next to collate the different theories as to 
age and authorship which German theologians and their English 
disciples have invented, and we doubt not he will hesitate before 
he yields himself up to such guidance. The Bishop, however, is 
very angry with those who make ‘the differences of sincere and 
‘earnest searchers after truth’ the subject of ‘idle banterings, 
and is especially indignant with Mr. Rose, who, after alluding to 
the way in which ‘each book of the Pentateuch, and the whole 
‘ work itself, is hunted up and down the four centuries between 
‘ the time of David and the Captivity,’ very naturally says, ‘ the 
‘ only conclusion left for the mind is, to wonder whether it was ever 
‘ written at all’ But what, we ask, are we to do? We are told 
that we are not Hebrew scholars—indeed, so far as we can see, 
our adherence to the old view would be accepted as an infallible 
proof of our deficient learning—we have therefore no right to 
judge the erudite Germans: nay, Dr. Davidson informs us that 
we have much to do before we can appreciate the results of 
their criticism; that their processes we can never hope to under- 
stand. If, in this deplorable state of ignorance and intellectual 
feebleness, we can perceive that our teachers contradict each other 
and sometimes themselves, it is not to be wondered at that we 
point out such discrepancies in the hope that we may get further 
information. It is scarcely too much to ask that they should 
agree among themselves before they require implicit faith 
from us. 

The Bishop’s reasonings here are marked by the same arbitrary 
character as those of his school generally. He has a theory to 
establish, and if facts do not accord with it they must, perforce, 
be brought into harmony. The titles of the Psalms are accepted 
as genuine where they favour his views, rejected where they 
stand in opposition. With all his skill, however, in evading 
the difficulties which some of the Psalms present, the 51st some- 
what puzzles him. It was written at a late period of David's life, 
and yet it is an ‘Elohistic’ Psalm, the name Elohim occurring 
six times, and that of Jehovah not once. How is this to be 
explained? ‘It would seem as if in the anguish of his soul 
‘ David had recourse to the old familiar name Elohim, as a more 
‘ veal name, a name dear to him from old associations, one which 
‘he had used all along in his childhood and youth and in the 
‘better days of his ripened manhood, rather than the more 
‘modern name Jehovah, of new creation.’ This may satisfy 
the Bishop, but will hardly commend itself to any candid 
inquirer. No multiplication of words can conceal. the fact that 
there is here a very serious, if not fatal objection, to a theory 
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sufficiently absurd in itself, and the evidence for which is of the 
most unreal and baseless character. The Bishop, however, is so 
well pleased with the result of his researches, that when he has 
to deal with two Psalms which according to their titles ought to 
be Elohistic, he does not scruple to deny the genuineness of the 
title, because they are Jehovistic. 


‘In short,’ he says, ‘ the very circumstance that these two Psalms 
[xxxiv. and exlii.] contain the name Jehovah so often, to the absolute 
exclusion of Elohim, is, to my own mind, after what we have already 
seen, a clear indication that they cannot be ranked with the Psalms 
which we have been hitherto considering, and which were written 
at an earlier period of David’s life. If written by David at all, of 
which there is no sign whatever, they must have been written 
towards the close of his life.’ 


If a man be allowed to reason after this fashion there,is ncthing 
which he may not prove. It is to be shown that David used 
Elohim almost exclusively in the early,, Jehavah in .the, latey 
part of his life; and so much hangs upon, it, that we jhave g right 
to demand that there be the most carefui and ‘satisfactory induc- 
tion of facts to prove it. But, instead of this, we find a date fixed 
on some of the Psalms Lecause of the use of the name Jehovah in 
then, a mode of reasoning in a circle which will convince none but 
those whose minds are already made up. We appeal from such 
fanciful dreaming to Dr. Davidson, whose book the Bishop has 
pronounced to be ‘the most able work which has yet appeared in 
‘ England on the subject of Biblical Criticism, and who, whatever 
his errors, has an extent of erudition and an acquaintance with the 
literature of the question to which his Episcopal friend cannot pre- 
tend. After passing in review the theories of Ewald, De Wette, 
Delitzsch, and others, he adds, ‘Some poets preferred Elohim, 
‘some Jehovah. This will account for the usage in part. Their 
‘ own tastes were their guide. But the collectors introduced con- 
‘siderable alterations, making different epithets predominate, 
‘according to their feelings, in relation to the name Jehovah. 
‘ The peculiarity of usage now observable must have proceeded 
‘ chiefly from them.’ The Bishop’s idea is, that Elohim was the 
name used in the earlier, Jehovah in the later times; and he 
relies much on the second book of Psalms as proving that 
the first Psalms of David were distinctly Elohistic. But Dr. 
Davidson says,— 


‘The second book passed through the hands of a redactor, who 
preferred Elohim to Jehovah, and therefore altered the prevailing 
name, while he allowed Jehovah to stand untouched in various 
places. The feeling which prompted the later Jews to avoid pro- 
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nouncing Jehovah must have arisen gradually, influencing some 
authors to substitute Elohim for it. It is probable that those who 
collected the Psalms had also a feeling of this nature. Jehovah 
was the prevailing name which the original authors employed. 
Elohim was substituted in many cases by later persons.’ 


If this be true, it is sad to think how much ingenuity and 
research the Bishop has expended in vain. Whether we accept 
the Doctor’s views fully or not, they at least show how little 
reliance is to be placed upon the argument to which the Bishop 
invites the particular attention of his readers as being ‘now, for 
‘ the first time, submitted to the learned.’ If the ‘time at which 
‘the name Jehovah first came into use among the Hebrews be 
‘really the pivot upon which the whole argument turns,’ there 
must be some more substantial basis on which to rest an opinion. 
The theory suggested may be smart and clever ; we have no doubt 
it has taken considerable time to elaborate it, perhaps as long as 
it took the Bishop to-investigate the question of the historic cre- 
‘lidility of tke Peutetewch, and to arrive at a disbelief of its truth ; 
but this is. all that.can’be said on its behalf, for ingenuity is not 
always a proof of truth, a parade of learning does not assure us 
of soundness of judgment, and dogmatic assertion does not 
necessarily beget confidence. The data here are uncertain, the 
few facts adduced do not uniformly support the conclusions on 
behalf of which they are quoted, and the general result is un- 
satisfactory in the extreme. 

Assuming, however, that the Bishop is right to this point, and 
that we are warranted in concluding that the name Jehovah 
came into use in the early years of David’s life, what reason is 
there for regarding Samuel as its author? The reasoning here 
would be amusing if it were not painful. ‘It must have 
‘originated in some way, at some time or other, in the real 
‘history of the Hebrew people, just as the Zulu name for the 
‘ Creator—* Unkulunkulu” (the Great Great One)—must have 
‘been first used by some one, in some part or other of their past 
‘history. Is it not possible, then, that the name may first have 
‘been employed by Samuel?’ We do not care to dwell on the 
gratuitous insult to the deepest feelings of Christian hearts in 
this unnecessary parallel between the Zulu god and the Jehovah 
of hosts. We ask, however, why, unless the idea of a Divine 
revelation be discarded altogether, it should be quietly assumed 
that any man was the author, and that God did not reveal his 
own name to his people? Surely there could be no fitter subject 
for Divine communication ; yet here the idea of such an origin is 
simply ignored, and it is taken for granted that some man fabri- 
cated this title of Deity. But granting this, why are we to fix 
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on Samuel? It might be Samuel, therefore it is Samuel. 
Marvellous reasoning! It is manifest that a hundred other 
names might quite as easily and with as much justice be sub- 
stituted for that of Samuel. We apprehend this is not the kind 
of process the Bishop would approve in his arithmetic or algebra: 
it is only im theological subjects that argumentation so loose 
would be tolerated. We can, indeed, see no reason for the in- 
troduction of Samuel’s name at all, except that discredit is thus 
thrown upon one of the most venerated names in the Jewish 
annals. 

The amount of information the Bishop has obtained relative to 
the course pursued by the great seer is somewhat remarkable. 
As if to compensate us for the loss of Moses, whose figure is lost 
in the clouds and shadows of the region of myths, we have a 
multitude of facts, hitherto unknown, relative to Samuel and the 
composition of the Pentateucl, or, at least, its Elohistic portions. 
Our author knows the motives by which he was influenced, the 
plan which he adopted, the state in which he left his work, and 
the way in which it was afterwards completed. If he had been 
a contemporary of the great seer’s, and had belonged to the 
school of which he was the head, he could hardly have had a 
more thorough acquaintance with all the details of the procedure. 
According, then, to his account, Samuel, being filled with the 
desire ‘to train his people in the faith of the living God, thought 
that end could best be accomplished by what—let the Bishop call 
it what he will—was nothing more nor less than a pious forgery. 
He would write a book, which was ‘thrown into the form of a 
‘history, based upon the floating legends and traditions of the 
‘times, filling up the narrative, we may believe—perhaps to a 
‘large extent—out of his own imagination where these tra- 
‘ditions fuiled him. One great object he had to accomplish 
was to throw a sanctity around the name of Jehovah, which he 
had invented ‘in order to mark more distinctly the difference 
‘between the Elohim of the Hebrews and the Elohim of the 
‘nations round them,’ and what he desired to commend to the 
acceptance of the people. He therefore introduced the remark- 
able story in the sixth chapter of Exodus. This was the origin 
of the Elohistic document, which was probably left unfinished 
by Samuel in the hands of the members of his ‘school,’ for whose 
instruction it was, as we suppose, composed in the first instance. 
It naturally passed into the hands of one of the prophet’s disci- 
ples, perhaps Nathan, perhaps Gad, perhaps some one else (there 
is just as much reason and just as little for the use of these two 
names as of any other), and by him it was completed by the 
addition of the Jehovistic portions. Fortunately, as we ought to 
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deem it, for the interests of the truth, the ‘Jehovist’ being accus- 
tomed ‘touse habitually in his common discourse the name Jehovah 
‘as the proper name of the God of Israel, might not think it neces- 
‘sary to adhere to the peculiarity which marked the earlier nar- 
‘rator, but might use the name Jehovah freely from the first, 
‘and might, indeed, desire or think it best to represent it as a 
‘name known to pious worshippers from a very early age.’ 
Neither of these men appears to have had the slightest regard 
to truth: in fact, their moral sense must have been pretty much 
on a par with that of a prelate who can hold his mitre after 
publicly renouncing the doctrines belief in which was the essen- 
tial condition for obtaining it. But this ‘Jehovist’ must have 
been, besides, a very stupid blunderer, or, with the narrative in 
Exodus before him, he would never have introduced the sacred 
name at an earlier period. His stupidity is our gain; for by it 
we discover the whole fraud, and find that what professed to be 
a history written by Moses is nothing better than a fiction from 
the hands of Samuel and some other writer. 

This, then, is the Bishop’s contribution towards ‘ the clearing 
‘away of the rubbish of ages, which has buried the real glory 
‘and excellency of the Hebrew Scriptures from the eyes of men ;’ 
and after eirefully examining we can breathe freely again. If 
this is the theory which is to be placed in competition with the 
old belief in the Mosaic authorship, then we need not have the 
slightest apprehension as to the result. It is not worth our 
while to expose the monstrous improbabilities of this very pretty 
romance. They must, indeed, be so obvious to any one who will 
give it five minutes’ consideration, that to dwell on them would 
be superfluous. 

But the theory deserves to be considered because of its bear- 
ings on the subject of Inspiration. What a view is here given of 
Samuel. We must, certainly, confess him to have been a man of 
great genius and consummate craft if he could succeed in im- 
posing upon his people a new name for God and a new national 
history. But what are we to think of his morality? The Bishop 
sees nothing objectionable in his conduct, and seems rather as- 
tonished at the squeamishness of other people. He has told us 
that Samuel formed a strange compound of floating legends 
and his own imaginations, and having welded these into a narra- 
tive, sent them out as the history of Moses; and then he asks, 
‘Is there anything immoral or dishonest in such an act, whether 

‘it be viewed from a merely literary or a strictly religious point 
‘of view, provided only that we do not insist upon fastening 
‘upon the writer our own modern notions of what he actually 
‘did, and what he intended and really professed to do?’ We 
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confess we do not quite comprehend the force of this last quali- 
fication. All we can see is, that Samuel is said to have promul- 
gated among the Jews a series of laws claiming to come directly 
from God, and a narrative professing to record the story of the 
people’s life, and that the whole had no foundation save floating 
legend or the seer’s own fancy; and to ask whether that is im- 
moral is an insult either to our understanding or our conscience. 
If the Bishop can see it in another light, we can only regret it 
for his own sake, and refer it to the operation of a system which 
seems strangely to warp the judgment on such questions. 

The special pleading employed on this point is one of the 
most painful features of the whole case. 


‘There is not the slightest reason to suppose that the first writer 
of the story in the Pentateuch ever professed to be recording infal- 
lible truth, or even actual historical truth. He wrote certainly a 
narrative. But what indications are there that he published it at 
large to the people of his own time, as a record of matter-of-fact, 
veracious history? Why may not Samuel, like any other head of 
an Institution, have composed this narrative for the instruction and 
improvement of his pupils, from which it would gradually find its 
way, no doubt, more or less freely, among the people at large, with- 
out ever pretending that it was any other than an historical experi- 
ment’ [say rather, romance}, ‘an attempt to give them some account 
of the early annals of their tribes? In later days, it is true, this 
ancient work of Samuel’s came to be regarded as infallibly Divine. 
But was it so regarded in the writer’s days, or in the ages immedi- 
ately following ?’ 


All this we can meet with a similar series of questions on the 
opposite side. What proof have we that the narrative was not 
known to the people from the first? Where is there an inti- 
mation that it was originally intended for some school of the 
prophets, some ‘Institution’ as it is here called? What indica- 
tion is there that it is not the veritable record of actual facts ? 
We have this at least on our side, that as a history it has been 
accepted and believed by the very people whose rebellions it 
records, and against whose present -unbelief it is an emphatic 
testimony. How did this notion of its Divinity and infallibility 
arise? But the case is one which really does not admit of argu- 
ment. No history that ever was written ever challenged the 
faith of men in its reality and truth more confidently than that of 
the Pentateuch. If it be possible to regard it as a mere ‘historical 
‘experiment, we may consign to the same category all the records 
of nations, whether of ancient or modern times. We regard 
the reasoning simply as a concession to popular opinion, which 
would have been too violently shocked had Samuel, and the 
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transaction in which he had a part, as imagined by the Bishop, 
been called by their proper names. We accept no such com- 
promise. If the Bishop be right, we have in the Pentateuch 
not a remarkable example of an imaginary narrative of former 
times, rising into the position of a book held to be infallible and 
Divine, but a gigantic imposture, all the more horrible because 
of the way in which the Divine Being is introduced, and laws 
and institutes ascribed to Him which were the product of the 
writer’s own ingenuity alone. One thing is certain, however 
plausibly such ideas may be presented, their acceptance involves 
the surrender of the authority of the sacred writings. To» sup- 
pose that men to whom such conduct is ascribed can continue to 
be regarded with reverence, or that a book originating in such 
a manner can retain any distinctive position, is absurd. In- 
deed, we do not suppose that the Bishop cherishes any such 
expectation. So far as we understand his words, they involve 
the renunciation of all faith in the supernatural character of 
the Bible. He regards Samuel, indeed, as an inspired man, and 
tells us,— 


‘There is nothing to prevent our believing that he was ‘‘ moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” while he strove to teach his people, by the 
ex: .aples of their forefathers, set before them in a life-like story, 
full of moral and religious significance, though not historically true, 
the duty of fearing God, and trusting in him, and loving and 
serving him.’ Such inspiration is no more, however, than may 
have been enjoyed by Froissart, or Scott, or Shakspeare, and is 
quite consistent with the ,view given of the Bible as ‘the work of 
men, of fellow-men like ourselves, fighting the same good fight on 
the side of God and his truth, against all manner of falsehood and 
evil, though fighting in their own primitive way, and without the 
light of that Christian teaching which shines upon our warfare of 
to-day, and makes many things plain and clear to our eyes which 
to them were still dark and uncertain.’ 


Theirs was no special illumination; they had no heavenly in- 
struction beyond what any man may enjoy; they do not teach us 
by making known to us the will of God: but as the Greek had 
his special endowment, and the Romar his ; as the one has left 
us forms of artistic beauty, and been our instructor in Asthetics, 
and the other has left us wise laws and modes of administration ; 
so the Hebrew had special insight into principles of religion 
and morality. The Decalogue is the sublimest moral code, as 
the Apollo Belvidere is one of the most perfect works of art: 
both are the production of man, though in both we may find 
the inspiration of God, since from him cometh every good and 
perfect gift. Belief in the teaching and the authority of the 
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Bible is a thing of the past. Of course we may come to it as to 
any other book, and find that men in olden days believed, as we 
do now, that the world was made by the power of God, that sin 
was a great evil, and brought with it terrible misery, and many 
similar truths; but as to the special doctrines which we have 
learned from the Bible, and have believed solely because we believe 
them to come from God, our warrant for these is lost. Such 
‘solid comfort’ as we can find in ‘knowing that to the minds of 
‘pious men in those days, as well as now, it was revealed that the 
‘heaven and the earth were the work of the great Creator, that 
‘the blessed light came forth by the word of God, and man 
‘himself was made in his Maker’s image,’ we may have ; but what 
light this will shed on the dark passages in our lives, what 
guidance it will furnish us in seeking after a blessed immortality, 
we cannot see. Of course the book, with all its literary beauty 
and moral significance, remains to us. The simple narratives of 
Joseph, or Ruth, or the childhood of Samuel, may still interest 
us; the sublime strains of Job, or David, or Isaiah will still 
kindle all the nobler sentiments of our nature ; the tenderness 
of John will still speak to our inmost heart; but the Bible no 
longer affords us a certain ground on which our faith can rest. 

Dr. Davidson has entered into an examination of the questions 
affecting the position of the Old Testament not only with greater 
fulness, but also with far more thorough preparation for the task 
than the Bishop. His work is more remarkable for the extent 
of reading he has brought to bear on the subject than for any 
indication of original thought. He has been a diligent student 
of all that has issued from the teeming press of Germany, and 
gives us a valuable digest of the opinions held on points of 
Biblical criticism by the scholars of that country, the only meu 
who in his judgment are competent to form an opinion at all on 
such subjects. The tone of the book is arrogant in the extreme. 
The most sweeping charges are advanced against ‘orthodox’ 
theologians: they are sneered at for want of learning, impeached 
for dishonesty of purpose, condemned for ‘ perfunctory criticism,’ 
held up to contempt as intolerant Pharisees. One bitter passage 
ends thus : ‘Censorious judging, cowardly insinuation, uncharita- 
‘ble suspicion, stealing others’ good name and character, consti- 
‘tute the religion of many. Happy will it be for them if it takes 
‘them to heaven sooner than the sceptics they hate.” The 
author's friends can only regret the indulgence of such a strain, 
and even those who, like ourselves, entirely dissent from his 
opinions, will be sorry that a book which bears the traces of so 
much diligent research should be disfigured by such miserable 
outbursts of temper. 
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The Doctor’s views are sufficiently extreme to suit the most 
advanced school. He would not confess that he has given up 
the authority of the Bible, and ridicules the weakness of those 
who can suppose that the results obtained by Biblical Criticism can 
affect the faith of the Church, and for himself professes to cling to 
the Divine authority of Christianity as firmly as any of his censors. 
‘We hold by the truth ; we contend for and value it as much as 
‘the noisy declaimers who ascribe infidelity to all who will not 
‘endorse their fancies.’ We have no disposition to question the 
Doctor’s sincerity in these utterances. But we gravely doubt, 
as we shall presently show, the logical consistency of the 
course to which he has committed himself. He utterly re- 
jects, of course, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and finds in it traces of four ditferent writers: a younger 
Elohist and a Redactor, in addition to the Elohist and Je- 
hovist. He does not sacrifice the historic credibility of the 
books to the same extent'as the Bishop, but he admits a prin- 
ciple which, pushed to its fair results, would exclude from the 
narrative everything of a supernatural character. In fact, we 
are told that ‘the miracles recorded were the exaggerations of 
‘a later age,’ and they are all reckoned among the mythical 
elements which have found their way into the history. Thus, in 
relation to the narrative of the Exodus we read,— 


‘The character of Pharaoh under the circumstances detailed, the 

ten miraculous plagues which spared the Israelites while they fell 
upon the Egyptians, the dramatic mode in which it is narrated how 
Moses and Aaron presented themselves before Pharaoh, and the 
crowd of extraordinary interpositions of Jehovah on behalf of the 
people as they journeyed through the wilderness, show the influence 
of later traditions on the narrative in dressing it out with fabulous 
traits.’ 
What, after this, is the value of the assertion that ‘the narra- 
‘tives of the Pentateuch are usually trustworthy’? All that is 
miraculous is at once sacrificed: whether it be possible to make 
the separation and preserve any historic value fur the poor 
residue, we leave our readers to determine. If miracles be 
incredible, if ‘the laws of nature are unchangeable, and ‘God 
‘does not directly and suddenly interfere with them on behalf 
‘of his creature, then a narrative in which such interpositions 
are the leading features must be rejected as utterly worthless. 
We need not pause to inquire as to the significance of the 
history thus remodelled on Rationalist principles, for it would be 
history no longer. Of course the same principle holds good through 
the whole of the Old Testament narrative, and we confess we see 
not why it is not to be applied to the New Testament also. 
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Considering the relation in which the Bible stands to the 
Christian world, the influence it has had in the development and 
culture of the religious life of men, the affectionate reverence with 
which it has been regarded, and the supreme authority which 
has been accorded to it as the revelation of God’s will, it might 
have been expected that in such a work as this we should have 
a careful consideration of views affecting so large a portion of 
the sacred volume upon the general question of its Inspiraton. 
But for this. we look in vain: we have fragmentary hints, inci- 
dental references, dogmatic assertions, and unsparing denuncia- 
tions of the stupidity and bigotry of others, but we seek in vain 
for a clear definition and calm defence of the author's views. 
With the principles as to miraculous interferences already 
noticed, it is not to be supposed that Dr. Davidson holds the 
doctrine of Inspiration as implying that to certain men were 
given special communications of the Divine will for the instruc- 
tion of their fellow-men. In Inspiration, in some sense, he 
certainly believes. Thus we are told that ‘there is an erroneous 
‘idea abroad that persons who wrote books preserved in the 
‘canon were the only inspired individuals. AJL religious men 
‘were counted inspired under the Old Testament dispensation ; 
‘some possessing a larger measure of the Spirit than others,’ 
We are told, again, that ‘men who rose higher than the truly 
‘pious of their day, by the head and shoulders, and were there- 
‘fore counted worthy of a higher fellowship and richer outpouring 
‘of the Spirit, qualifying them for a clearer announcement of 
‘His word to mankind, such were the Old Testament prophets.’ 
These men, therefore, as living nearer to God, and partaking 
more of his Spirit, would have a deeper insight into truth ; but 
we do not learn that there was any specific difference between 
them and eminently holy men of to-day, to lead us to repose any 
fuller confidence in their words as a revelation of God’s will. It 
is clear that whatever Inspiration did for them, it did not 
secure historic accuracy ; and elsewhere we learn it did not pre- 
serve even from a sentiment so unholy as that of revenge. The 
inspiration of the Psalmists is thus described :— 


‘Many persons do not distinguish between the Divine Spirit as 
he is in himself, omniscient, infinite, perfectly holy, and as he is in 
his operations upon men. In the latter case he does not appear in his 
pure Divinity, but unites with the human spirit, penetrating and 
enlightening it. He does not abide, so to speak, by the side of the 
human spirit in his independent existence, and influence it thence; 
so that a twofold consciousness arises, viz., that of the Divine, and 
that of the human spirit. Both mingle together in one conscious- 
ness. Accordingly the ideas, feelings, and words, are an emanation 
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not of the Holy Spirit as he is in himself, but indirectly. Or rather, 
they are the product of minds pervaded and enlightened in a certain 
degree by the Spirit of God. They are the expression of the God- 
consciousness in man, developed according to the age and circum- 
stances of the writers.’ 


It is not easy, perhaps, through this haze of words, to discover 
the exact meaning of the writer, but the tendency of such views 
cannot be mistaken. In inspired men the turbid waters of 
human passion and sin mingle with the clear current of spiritual 
feeling, and man’s error is blended with God’s truth. We see 
not why as much as is said here of the Psalmists should not be 
said of all godly ministers. Their sermons, too, are the ‘ product 
‘of minds pervaded and enlightened in a certain degree by the 
‘Spirit of God’ It may or may not be that they rise to the 
same level of spiritual influence as the Psalmists, but the 
difference, at all events, is one in degree, not in kind. Reason 
must, in the case of each sermon, distinguish between what is 
agreeable to the will of God as made known in Holy Scripture; 
and in reference to Scripture itself, the same reason is to discri- 
minate. How far is the book of Divine authority and obligation! 
Is it all the word of God? How nvuch of it is the proper Divine 
word ?—réason must decide, what Kant calls the ‘Pure Reason, 
To admit this is to destroy Revelation—seeing that each man is 
left to eliminate from it for himself, much or little, according to his 
pleasure, the Bible taking its place among other productions of 
good men. If we receive every truth it contains, we receive them 
not because they are found there, but because they approve them- 
selves to our own spiritual consciousness. We do just the same 
with the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress:’ we test it for ourselves, and 
accept what is true; and that truth is, in the same sense as the 
word is here employed relative to Scripture teachings, the word 
of God. 

Even in reference to the words of our Lord these remarks 
hold good to some extent. We hear, indeed, of his ‘ venerable 
‘authority ;’ that ‘he was properly and truly infallible ;’ that 
if he ‘truly affirms on his own authority that a Psalm was pre- 
‘ dictive of himself, that settles the matter ;’ but we have other 
passages of a contradictory tenour. Thus it is said that— 


‘Historical and critical questions could belong only to the sphere 

' of his human culture, a culture stamped with the characteristics of 
his age and country. The development of Jesus is distinctly recog- 
nised in the New Testament, and is not incompatible with his 
Divine nature (Luke ii. 26). Considering, therefore, the human 
limitations to which the Son of God was subjected on earth, we are 
not irreverent in supposing that he shared the common views of the 
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Jews in his day in regard to points ethically or doctrinally unim- 
portant.’ 

Whether irreverent or not, this statement is, in our view, quite 
irreconcilable with the previous assertion that he ‘knew all 
‘things. The reference to his human development is utterly 
irrelevant. The question simply is, Was it possible for our Lord 
to err? and we can give but one answer. The notion that 
on ‘points ethically or doctrinally unimportant’ he may have 
fallen into the mistukes of his day, in reality concedes everything ; 
for who is to decide when he gives us truth from heaven, or error 
from his times ? 

But even this idea is less repulsive to us than another, that 
our Lord accommodated himself to the views of his hearers. 
We much marvelled to find the Bishop of Manchester adopting 
this notion, and bringing it forward, in the most needless way 
and the most objectionable form, in his letter to the Bishop of 
Natal. 


‘In addressing man the style is suited to man’s knowledge and 

ideas. The language may, indeed, be not strictly correct, but the 
impression conveyed is unequivocally so. Thus, ‘the hand of 
God,” ‘‘the anger of God,” and innumerable other instances. Even 
the Saviour himself (see Mark vii. 33; viii. 23; John ix. 6, 11), to 
reassure, doubtless, the timid and ignorant with whom he had to do, 
graciously condescended to comply with the long-existing and yet, 
in the East, prevalent belief, that human saliva, especially when 
mixed with dust, is of virtue against the power of demons and the 
evil eye.’ 
Surely those who write thus scarcely realize the full implication 
of their own words. To suppose that our Lord ever intended to 
encourage people in superstition and error, as is suggested both 
by those who think that he spoke of Moses as the author of the 
Pentateuch when he knew that the idea was a traditional illu- 
sion, and by the Bishop of Manchester, who conceives that his 
mode of curing the blind man was adopted in deference to an 
absurd belief, is, in our judgment, most seriously to derogate 
from his character. As the teacher of truth, he might have been 
expected to discountenance and expose such false conceptions. 
If, instead of this, he fostered them, it appears to us impossible 
to justify his conduct. A more unhappy instance than that 
chosen by the Bishop could hardly have been selected. In fact, 
the great question is not'whether our Lord in his human nature 
knew everything, but whether he really did know what he as- 
sumed to know. 

Dr. Davidson thinks it possible to hold his theory and still 
retain the essential truths of Christianity, and is extremely angry 
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with those who hold a”contrary opinion. Theirs is the ‘cant of 
‘uneducated minds, ‘mischievous absurdity, ‘idle and vague 
‘declamation, that can only impose on the ignorant.’ It would 
have been more satisfactory if there had been some attempt to 
sustain these hard words even by a show of argument. Despite 
such denunciations, however, we maintain that the Doctor has 
engaged in an impracticable task, if he is hoping to save the 
doctrinal teachings of the Bible while sacrificing its historic 
truth. Let it not be thought that it is the extreme orthodox 
party alone who take this ground. Our opponents are just 
as decided in their statements. An eminent sceptical writer, in 
a work recently published, says,— 

‘A book cannot be said to be inspired, or to carry with it the 
authority of being God’s word, if only portiu::s come from him, and 
there exists no plain and infallible sign to indicate which those por- 
tions are, and if the same writer may give us in one verse of the Bible 
a revelation from the Most High, and in the next verse a blunder 
of his own. How can we ascertain that the very texts upon which 
we rest our doctrines and our hopes are not the uninspired portion ? 
What can be the meaning of an inspiration to teach truth, which 
does not guarantee its recipient from teaching error ?’ 


We do not see how it is possible to escape the force of this 
reasoning. Even if the authority of the Bible were to be set 
aside, there is doubtless much of the truth that it has sown which 
would live. Those whose own experience had taught them the 
blessedness of personal trust in Christ would retain it, the testi- 
mony of their own spirits assuring them that the doctrine was of 
God. But on what ground could the glorious message of the 
Gospel henceforth be proclaimed tomen? Where is our warrant 
for pointing to the Lamb of God as taking away the sins of the 
world? True, I find it in the book; but though Paul or John 
believed it, what evidence have I that in this they were taught 
by the Spirit? They were not infallible: may not this have 
been one of their errors? The great organ of the advanced 
party is already gloating over these results as the necessary con- 
sequences of the views to which we allude, and warning this 
school of ‘theological Whigs,’ as it calls them, that they must 
not expect that the tide ot advance will be arrested by them. 
There are three doctrines in particular which it hopes utterly to 
destroy, as the result of overthrowing men’s faith in the in- 
fallibility of Scripture: ‘Vicarious Punishment, Salvation by 
‘ Beliey, and Eternal Punishment.’ Let it not be supposed that it 
would only be the orthodox view of the Atonement that would 
thus perish: the more broad and modern doctrine, which secks 


‘to eliminate that which is humbling and offensive, would have 


no more strength to abide the shock. Such truths are not found 
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in nature: they come to us by Divine revelation. If that reve- 
lation be shown to be an illusion, on what are these doctrines 
henceforth to rest? Some men may fancy that by this course 
they are only breaking the chains of superstition, and are, by the 
enlightened views they inculcate, rendering eminent service to 
Christianity; but they are, consciously or unconsciously, sapping 
its very foundations, and preparing an easy triumph for her 
bitterest enemies. 

But of all those who have entered into this controversy, no 
one has more thoroughly failed to grapple with it than Mr. 
Maurice, and that, not from want of intellectual skill, but from 
that singular perversity which mars all that he does. No one who 
is familiar with his style of thinking could expect that he would 
render any special service in this controversy. He is too 
illogical, too wedded to a favourite circle of opinions, too much 
given to over-refinements, too vague and indefinite in his 
utterances, to deal thoroughly with the questions here involved. 
His book, therefore, has not disappointed us, though it is one of 
the most feeble and unsatisfactory that has issued from his pen. 
It is, indeed, just what the author might have been expected to 
say. There isa display of a certain kind of charity, very morbid 
and at times somewhat affected ; a reproduction of the old ideas 
which have done such good service in numerous books before ; a 
cool evasion of the real difficulties of the question, and an in- 
dulgence in a style of talk sometimes very true and good, but 
for the most part quite irrelevant ; a quiet assumption that we 
have been worshipping the letter and losing the spirit of the 
book, and that the zeal in opposition to the teachings of Dr. 
Colenso is a renewed manifestation of the same error; in short, 
an abandonment, under the appearance of a higher conception 
of the Gospel and a more hearty allegiance to it, of the very 
positions which it is necessary for us to maintain. It would seem 
that, on the first issue of the Bishop’s work, Mr. M. for once felt a 
glow of honest indignation ; but it soon died away, and gave place 
to another class of feelings. The Bishop had been wronged, and 
it was his opponents, with whom Mr. Maurice identifies himself, 
that had been most to blame. 


‘I have not estimated the greatness of our offences, or the degree 
to which his offences are chargeable upon us.’ ‘We have 
worshipped the letter of the Bible till we are unable to read the 
letter of it. The Exodus does not tell us of the God whom it pro- 
claims ; it does not tell us that he is the Lord our God. We talk of 
it, and its authority, and its infallibility. He is not in all our 
thoughts. We do not trust him, but a theory of our own about the 
correctness of a document.’ 


This sounds very humble, but it in reality contains the most 
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offensive imputations against the defenders of the Bible, not 
improved, in our judgment, by the adoption of the first person. 
On what grounds such accusations are made—for though they 
take the form of confessions, this is their true character—we do 
not see. If Christians are interested about the books of Moses, 
it is because they do find in them a revelation of God. If he 
was not present to them there, they would feel as little concern 
about the vindication of the Mosaic record as about the recovery of 
the lost books of Livy, or the authorship of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. They may not have put this truth forward in the 
exact style that Mr. Maurice has adopted, but they have held it 
just as firmly, and it is that for which they are contending at the 
present hour. No doubt Christian men and teachers have their 
faults, but the kind of talk here adopted tends to confound truth 
and error. The question is not whether both Colenso and our- 
selves have our separate ‘conceits and denials,’ but on which side is 
the truth to be found ; and all that does not bear on this is beside 
the point. Even if it could be shown that we had been slaves 
of the letter, not the less does it remain to be decided whether or 
not these books are true, faithful, and Divinely inspired records. 
To forget this, and substitute a series of platitudes, or something 
worse, for a fair investigation of the subject, is to betray utter 
incompetency to render any help in the settlement of this 
controversy. 

Very much of Mr. Maurice’s language is what we might 
expect to hear from the Bishop and his supporters. Their great 
charge is, that we worship a book ; and the same is implied here : 
‘If the Bishop of Natal and his arithmetic are instruments in 
‘overthrowing this idolatry, they may be instrumental in 
‘making the history which he tramples upon once more real 
‘and precious in our eyes.’ This certainly puzzles us. Our sin 
is, that we have had confidence in the correctness of a document. 
If that be shattered, if we learn that the document is unreliable, 
then the history contained in the book whose authority has 
been overthrown will become ‘real and precious in our eyes’! 
Assuredly a somewhat singular result to anticipate. For our- 
selves, we prefer to hold fast by the authenticity of the record, 
even though we lose the advantages of which Mr. Maurice 
speaks. We are at a loss to know what is intended by all this 
talk about the worship of the letter. If to believe that the 
Bible contains nothing but the word of God, that its history is a 
faithful record of fact, and its doctrine a revelation of the Divine 
will for our salvation, be to worship a book, we plead guilty to 
the charge. If it imply more than this, we utterly deny its 
truth, so far as the majority of Christian men are concerned. It 
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may apply to the Principal of St. Aidan’s, who seems prepared 
to contend for the letter both of the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
and would have us believe that every word of the Bible has been 
dictated immediately by God, and that every word of the 
Prayer Book is in harmony with the Bible. But the upholders 
of such views are few, at least among intelligent Christian men. 

What Mr. Maurice’s own opinions are it is not easy to dis- 
cover. Perhaps he does not exactly agree with any of the 
disputants ; but his leanings undoubtedly are to the Bishop and 
the Essayists. He regrets the ‘degree of sanction which the 
‘courts have given to our current notions about the Bible. He 
‘should be grieved to see an excellent man [Dr. McCaul], for 
‘whom I have a great personal respect, employing his great 
‘learning, which ought to be turned to account for the Church, 
‘in the work of exposing other men’s errors, if that work were 
‘performed ever so ably,’ and would regard such an essay not 
as an ‘aid, but as ‘a hindrance to the faith. He believes that 
the ‘popularity of Bishop Colenso’s work with a certain class of 
‘readers is mainly owing to the opinion—how widely diffused I 
‘dare not guess—that the Bible is a book which sentences an 
‘immense majority of the creatures whom it declares God has 
‘made in his image, to hopeless destruction ;’ and the only way 
of overthrowing its influence would be to cast the doctrine over- 
board ; for though this is said more guardedly, the intention is 
sufficiently obvious: ‘We may say plainly, God is declared in 

‘every page of the Bible to be a God of salvation. He is that, 

‘and only that. If we suppose him to be anything else, we con- 
‘found him with the Devil.’ When, then, we teach that God, who 
is Love, is a ‘consuming fire,’ do we confound him with the 
Devil? The subject is far too wide to enter upon here, but we 
are convinced that the ignoring of one essential part of the 
Divine government, as manifest in nature as in Scripture, will 
not help our cause. 

It is the Bisbop of Manchester, however, on whom our author 
is most severe, for his declaration that the ‘very foundations of 
‘our faith, the very basis of our hopes, the very nearest and 
‘dearest of our consolations, are taken from us, when one line of 
‘that sacred volume on which we base everything is said to be 
‘unfaithful or untrustworthy.’ From this Mr. Maurice entirely 
dissents, saying, ‘I have acknowledged one foundation as laid 
‘for us all. That foundation is not the letter of any book. That 
‘foundation, being our Lord Jesus Christ himself, could not be 
‘shaken if the whole Bible were taken from us. I say this on 
‘the authority of the Bible.” Surely the writer cannot suppose 
that in this he holds a faith at all different from that of the 
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Bishop or other Christian men, that Christ is less the foundation 
to them than to him. Nothing could be less in keeping with 
that charity which Mr. Maurice professes to manifest, and which 
is never found lacking when he is dealing with those who incline 
to error, than the tone which is assumed here, and, in fact, gene- 
rally in his writings. Can it be that he is deceived, and fails to 
appreciate the meaning of such language as that of the Bishop, 
who certainly does not mean to put the book in the place of Christ, 
but to exalt it because it is the revelation of Christ? It would 
have been more profitable if Mr. Maurice, instead of putting 
forth a truth common to him with all sincere believers, as though 
it were something peculiar to himself, had shown how it would 
be possible to retain the faith of men in Christ if the Bible 
were taken from them. No one has ever been absurd enough to 
‘require an exercise of judgment upon a certain document before 
‘we can allow men to trust in their King and Saviour” We 
preach the Gospel of God’s love, that ‘Christ Jesus came into 
‘the world to save sinners, and that through him the kingdom 
of God is come among men: happy, he who, with the simple 
trust of the little child, can at once receive the message, and find 
in his own soul the witness that the doctrine is of God. But if 
there come anxieties and doubts, if the heart is afraid to receive 
the tidings because of their very preciousness, if it does not be- 
lieve itself the object of such love, how are you to meet its 
questionings, unless there be the revelation of the Divine will to 
which you can appeal? Or, having that book, do you suppose 
that you can satisfy them by adopting the only style of teaching 
that modern speculators would warrant? Tell them, The Holy 
Ghost gave the writers the word of God to teach men, yet it 
is not that word alone which is found in the Bible. Its authors 
give utterance to their own thoughts, which were often erroneous; 
they express their own passions, which were often evil, some- 
times revengeful : it is for you to separate between this Divine 
truth and these human errors, and simply to accept what God 
has taught. Would this meet the difficulties of the sceptic, or 
satisfy the cravings of the anxious inquirer? Would not the 
former turn away with scorn, and the latter answer, in sadness, 
We hail the message you bring; we feel it to be the truth we 
need ; we want such a Saviour and King ; we would fain believe 
that we are not the creatures of chance or the servants of the 
Devil; we long to know that God is Love: but where is the 
evidence for truth so blessed? Nature does not reveal it. Our 
heart hopes it may be so, but how can we reach to certainty ? 
After all the vague declamation in which some indulge, we are 
brought back to the record. If that be sure, then we have firm 
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und on which to rest. Our hope rests not on a theory about 
a book, but on Him whom the book makes known to us. Because 
we have found him there, therefore we guard with jealousy those 
Scriptures which testify of him, and im which therefore we 
think we have eternal life. 

There is one other member of this school at whose teachings 
we must glance, both because they are specially insidious in their 
character, and because the position occupied by the teacher serves 
to invest them with peculiar importance. We deeply regret to 
be constrained to rank Dr. Stanley among those whose influence 
is employed to shake the faith of men in the historic truth of 
the Scriptural record. We write this with reluctance, because 
there is so much to admire and even love in the man, and so 
much of practical wisdom and precious truth in his writings, that 
we would it were possible to speak of him in language of 
unqualified commendation. Few theological authors of our day 
contrive to throw such a charm around their works. His extra- 
ordinary pictorial power, his fondness for striking illustrative 
incident, his familiarity with sacred scenes, and the skill with 
which he draws upon his rich stores of observation and reading, 
his genial sympathies, and the naturalness and directness of his 
style, all invest him with extraordinary power. Nothing is 
more contemptible than the narrow bigotry which would ques- 
tion his intellectual qualities, and talk of him as only a geogra- 
pher. He is a man not only of strength and culture, but of 
singular gifts of fascination, and by these he is making a deep 
impression upon the mind of his age. It is hardly possible to 
read his sermons without adiniration ; for you feel yourself in the 
hands of a man of vigorous intellect, sincere convictions, earnest 
purpose, and large heart, albeit somewhat warped and narrowed 
by ecclesiastical opinions and associations. His last volume of 
‘ Sermons in the East’ is marked by these characteristics ; and, 
despite one sad and cardinal defect, these discourses are not only 
fraught with beauties, but full of the lessons, well and fitly 
spoken, which it behoved a Christian minister to give and a 
young prince to hear. For simplicity, for their adaptation to 
the needs of daily life, for their practical value, for their power 
to arrest the attention, these sermons are models. Had they 
brought out Evangelical truth with clearness and fulness, they 
would have been all that we could desire. Alas that in the 
one point of primary importance there should be so sad a lack ! 

No two books could present a greater contrast than Dr. Stanley’s 
Lectures on the Jewish Church and Colenso’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch. The one is exact, dry, and mathematical ; the 
other poetical and beautiful: the one is the production of a 
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hard-headed, cold-hearted analyst ; the other the finished work 
of an artist who clothes his picture with beauty and lights it up 
with life: the one tramples ruthlessly upon all our most sacred 
feelings ; the other glows with a spirit of reverence and devotion : 
the one is a pure destructive ; the other is striving rather to rear 
for us a new building. Yet we fear we must add that the his- 
toric veracity of the Pentateuch is as unsafe in the hands of the 
one as the other. While asserting that the Bible is inspired, 
Dr. Stanley maintains that ‘it is not inspired in such a sense as 
‘ to preclude human imperfection,’ and that ‘the rigid acceptance 
‘of every part of the Old Testament, as of equal authority, 
* equal value, and equal accuracy, is rendered impossible by every 
‘advance made in Biblical science.’ There is latitude enough 
here even for the introduction of Colenso’s hypotheses. We 
do not‘for a moment believe that Dr. Stanley sympathizes in 
the Bishop’s extreme conclusions ; but if we are to concede the 
presence of historic error or mythical exaggeration, we know not 
where we are to stop. The allusions to the miraculous portions 
of the narrative are peculiarly vague and indecisive. Then in 
respect to the ten plagues. After referring to the Egyptian 
tradition that the King was ‘ troubled by dreams and commanded 
‘ by oracles to rid himself of the nation of lepers, and showing 
how the terrible nature of these visitations only becomes appa- 
rent when we know the customs of the people, it is added, ‘If 
‘ these things were calamities anywhere, they were truly “signs 
‘“and wonders,” speaking signs and oracular wonders, in such a 
‘land as “the land of Ham.” In whatever way we unite the 
‘ Hebrew and Egyptian accounts, there can be no doubt that 
‘the Exodus was a crisis in Egyptian as well as in Hebrew 
‘history, a nail struck into the coffin of the Egyptian mon- 
‘archy. We ask in vain here what Dr. Stanley’s own view 
is. Does he believe that God did miraculously send these 
judgments upon the Egyptians in the way described in the Book 
of Exodus? or does he hold with Dr. Davidson, and ‘resolve what 
‘is miraculous in the plagues into a tradition, naturally shaping 
‘itself, among the Israelites, into the form presented by the 
‘narratives’? A point like this should not have been left un- 
settled ; and yet we have not the slightest hint of our author's 
opinion, although, let it be remembered, the volume consists of 
lectures delivered from the chair of Ecclesiastical History in 
Oxford. The reference to the passage of the Red Sea is still 
more unsatisfactory. 


‘But another and a still more abiding impression was that this 
deliverance—the first and greatest in their history—was effected, 
not by their own power, but by the power of God. There are 
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moments in the life both of men and of nations, both of the world 
and of the Church, when vast blessings are gained, vast dangers 
averted, through our own exertions—by the sword of the conqueror, 
by the genius of the statesman, by the holiness of the saint. Such, 
in Jewish history, was the conquest of Palestine by Joshua, the 
deliverances wrought by Gideon, by Samson, and by David. Such, 
in Christian history, were the revolutions effected by Clovis, by 
Charlemagne, by Alfred, by Bernard, and by Luther. But there 
are moments of still higher interest, of still more solemn feeling, 
when deliverance is brought about not by any human energy, but 
by causes beyond our own control. Such, in Christian history, are 
the raising of the siege of Leyden and of the overthrow of the 
Armada, and such, above all, was the passage of the Red Sea.’ 


We cannot look at this as anything better than a polite way 
of indicating the author's disbelief in the fact of a miracle having 
been wrought. The deliverance is placed on a level with two 
other remarkable events in history; all are ascribed to the pro- 
vidence of God; but as no one asserts that a miracle was per- 
formed for the salvation either of the Dutch or of our own 
ancestors, it would follow that neither was there one wrought for 
the Israelites at the Red Sea. This is the tone of all references 
to the supernatural, and we greatly fear that it indicates a dis- 
belief in such interpositions. One of the worst passages in the 
book is the account of the sacrifice of Isaac. We do not agree 
with the critics who represent Dr. Stanley as teaching that the 
conduct of Abraham may have been suggested by the Devil, but 
we must confess that his language is very ambiguous, and 
assuredly the view given is one quite inconsistent with the 
veracity of the record in Genesis. 

We cannot here examine minutely our author’s doctrinal 
teaching, but we are reluctantly compelled to say that it is 
sometimes vague and mystical, always deficient in reference to 
the doctrine of the Atonement. ‘Coming to Christ, apprehend- 
‘ing Christ,’ he defines as ‘an imitation of the Divine character.’ 
Of trust in him as ‘ wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
‘for our iniquities, we hear nothing. Such a theology has much 
in it that captivates. It seems to retain Christ and his 
cross, while all that is humbling in the doctrine is concealed. 
Instead of reminding man of his sin and dependence, it pleases 
him with fair pictures of what he may become. It is ever ready 
with its praises of virtue, and with earnest calls to its pursuit, 
pleasing especially with its familiar illustrations and lessons suited 
to daily life. Its tone is kindly and loving: we hear nothing of 
law and judgment ; all the sterner truths of the Bible are either 
abandoned or ignored ; and religion is set before us under its purely 
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attractive aspects. That many will welcome such teaching, we 
cannot doubt. The sentimentalist, the zsthetic, the quasi-philo- 
sopher to whom the cross is a stumbling-block, will hail it as the 
theology for the times. But earnest, anxious hearts, bowed 
down with a sense of sin or weight of sorrow, will ask for some- 
thing more. In hours of ease and quietude we may please 
ourselves with these dulcet tones, but in the great crises of our 
spiritual history we shall turn from them unsatisfied, and find 
our refuge only in the simplest forms of that old doctrine that 
‘He hath made him sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
‘be made the righteousness of God in him,’ 


Art. X.—(1.) Peace the Sole Chance now left for Reunion: a Letter, 
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La carriére est ouverte aux talents, said Napoleon ; and we 
do our best to give renewed currency to that democratic axiom, 
first by quoting it, and then by specially and directly advertising 
all gifted persons soever, that the present is a remarkably fine, 
and indeed perfectly unique opportunity for the display of all 
the talents they possess. There is a ‘felt want,’ as the cant 
phrase goes, which it is supposed that they alone can su ply. 
The: Times feels it ; Punch feels it; We feel it. The New York 
Herald has been grappling with it day by day for months past, 
as with the relentless fingers of an incarnate asphyxia gathered 
round its throat. The London Standard is almost beside itself 
with the effort to produce some succedaneum and substitute for 
it. Our preternaturally gentle and exceedingly religious friends 
of the Saturday Review and the Morning Stax are ready to 
devote any number of columns and an unlimited subscription in 
money to the immortalizing of the man who shall supply this 
one climacteric want of world-wide journalism ; who shall furnish, 
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that is to say, some approximately equivalent epithets by which 
to describe the American Civil War; who shall discover and 
produce any metaphor, simile, comparison, or illustration, either 
proprio Marte or out of all the books of history or all the fields 
of romance, to which to liken that accumulation of all follies, of 
all crimes, and of all sickening horrors, which America at this 
time presents. La carvriére est ouverte aux talents: will no 
beneficent and word-compelling genius enter ? 

But in sad and very sober earnest, the moral aspects of the 
questions involved in the American War have surely become 
such as both challenge and deserve the attention of the civilized 
world. We shall in no wise pretend adequately to describe 
them, nor even to enumerate them ; but some few of them are so 
serious that they cannot be overlooked, while they are of a 
character and weight that demand the most religious and most ear- 
nest consideration we can give them. By this time, moreover, the 
principal questions at issue have been, by some persons wilfully, 
by others carelessly, and by others ignorantly, involved in such a 
tissue of irrelevancies, in so elaborate and complicate a web of 
falsehoods and fallacies and facts, that to get to the centre and 
heart of the matter, to cleave a way to the pith and marrow of 
the stem about which this smothering foliage of mystification 
gathers, will for most men be difficult, and for many men, we 
fear, impossible. With some diffidence and some confidence we 
offer what we have to say on the subject. It needs no apology 
that we do so; for heart-rending and horrible as are the tidings 
we are continually receiving from America, we are profoundly 
and unavoidably concerned with them, and can betake our- 
selves to no security which the consequences and effects of the 
war will not invade. Its events, too, as Edmund Burke said of 
a former American War,* ‘ are of so much greater magnitude 
‘than those who ever feared or wished it looked for, that this 
‘alone ought to fill every considerate mind with anxiety and 
‘ diffidence. Wise men often tremble at the things which fill 
‘the thoughtless with security.’ 

There is one fallacy—not to say falsehood—which, so far as 
we and many who think with us are concerned, claims to be 
disposed of at the outset. It is the fallacy propagated by many 
Northern sympathizers in England, that those who disagree with 
them are in some way advocates or defenders of slavery. We 
submit to its authors and approvers, that the cause cannot be a 
good one which finds calumny an indispensable weapon, and 
that no calumny could well be more unfounded than this. In 
refutation of it we offer to its authors no argument whatever ; 

* Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
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nor do we know of any by which it ought to be met, even if it 
could be met. To those, however, who have merely listened to 
it or been misled by it we submit, that it no more follows from 
a man’s not being a sympathizer with the North that he is in 
favour of slavery, than it follows from his belonging to the 
favourers and well-wishers of the North that he is an approver 
of despotism and of the vices it engenders. In being against 
slavery, surely we, and most of those who differ from us, are one ; 
while the question on which we are truly at issue respects rather 
the probable means and way of ultimately getting rid of what 
appears no more criminal and disastrous in their eyes than it 
has long appeared in ours. 

The central practical question of those immediately pressing 
for answer undoubtedly respects the object of the war. And we 
say the object, and not the origin or occasion, because we would 
fain speak the truth instead of a misleading half of it. The 
object of the war, moreover, is not to be ascertained by pro- 
fessions made in times of excitement or of political pressure, but 
from the general and consistent tenour of the acts and words of 
those who urge it. To us, then, it appears that the object of 
the war as waged by the North is not to do away with negro 
slavery, but to compel the South into reunion and to chastise 
its rebellion ; and that the object of the South is not simply to 
secure the perpetuity of slavery, nor to found an empire with 
slavery for its corner-stone, but to achieve a perfect political 
separation from the North, and recognition as a nation inde- 
pendent of it. It is fully and unreservedly admitted, that the 
war is in great part traceable to slavery ; that, had there been no 
American slavery, the war might never have been occasioned ; 
but to those who think it traceable exclusively and entirely to 
slavery, we have to submit a question and a fact, which should 
alone be sufficient to compel a reconsideration of the grounds of 
their opinion. Is it not, we would ask, in the highest degree 
improbable beforehand, that so vast a territory as was lately 
represented by the United States should long remain under a 
single government, or should treat in the councils of nations as 
an individual power? Has any such instance of comprehensive 
federation under a single head ever been known? Is it not 
certain that the inhabitants of a land stretching from the 
perpetual summer of Florida to the five months’ winter of Maine, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the unbroken continuity 
of a line that would reach from Bantry Bay to Nova Scotia; 
which, with its 10,000 miles of sea and river coast, offers to some 
parts of its population every facility for wealthy fisheries, for 
maritime enterprise and foreign commerce ; which, with its near 
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three millions of square miles of soil, offers prairies of virgin 
earth to the plough, illimitable pastures for cattle, and capacity 
to become the very granary of the world—is it not, we ask, 
morally certain beforehand that a people possessing such a 
country would present, independently of domestic institutions, 
some marked diversity of character and habit? Add to these 
essential considerations of a geographical and climatic kind, that 
the inhabitants of States so diverse in themselves have been 
recruited from all quarters of the world, have inherited a more 
than English love of freedom and the best possessions of old 
world thought and power, and the question comes again, and 
with irresistible force, Will not North America both present the 
aspects, and in reality consist, not of one nation but of several 
nations, not of one people but of several peoples ? 

But next we have the fact, attested by the unanimous consent 
of the most intelligent observers, that the result of these differ- 
ences of situation and the like is no less than might have been 
expected. Why they did not operate at first, so as to prevent 
the union of elements now pronounced incongruous, can only be 
asked by one who forgets the gradual process by which the 
union has grown up and developed; but as to the state of 
things now that by increase of numbers and lapse of time the 
circumstances of position have had time to produce their natural 
effects, there is no room left for question. Men and women of 
hostile parties and of no party at all agree in this. Mr. Olmsted 
shows it by his narratives as clearly as Mr. Spence shows it by 
his testimonies. It was as evident to Alexis de Tocqueville as to 
Miss Martineau. You can gather it as easily from Mrs. Trollope, 
who wrote her charming gossips some forty years since, as from 
Dr. William Russell, whose graphic and admirable letters owe 
their cessation to their truthfulness. But why call European 
witnesses? Take a file of Northern newspapers and a corres- 
ponding file of Southern, of any date within the last ten years, 
and you will have all the evidence you can need. The South 
and the North, the Slave States and the Free, have bred up 
men of different moral feelings, of different tastes, of different 
preferences, of different religious life, of different commercial 
pursuits, of different commercial interests, of different domestic 
and personal habits, and of different physical characteristics, 
Then if these things are so, as we most confidently maintain, is 
it not further possible, nay probable, that the present Civil War 
may owe its origin not wholly and exclusively to slavery ? and 
that in casting off from its neck the so-called yoke of Northern 
supremacy, the South may be influenced by considerations into 
which the question of negro slavery in no way enters? That it 
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not only possibly may be so, but that it truly and actually is 
so, we deliberately believe. 

But suppose it were otherwise ; suppose that the foulest accusa- 
tions which have been made against the cause of Southern inde- 
pendence were well founded ; that the blasphemy preached by 
Vice-President Stephens were the faith and the resolve for 
which the Confederate States are, as is pretended, making war: 
the differences we have above insisted on would still remain to 
be allowed for, and the natural and indefeasible right of these 
ten millions of men to choose their own form of government 
would remain unimpeached and unimpaired. That they are 
wicked is no reason why we should be unjust. That many of 
them think the negro a member of an inferior race is no reason 
why Mr. Lincoln (who, though an anti-slavery man, appears to 
hold precisely the same opinion) should carry on a war unjusti- 
fiable in itself, or why the evangelical ministers of France and 
Great Britain should respond to this Balak call from Washington 
to curse the camps of Longstreet and Lee. 

Another point which is very much overlooked is the very 
simple but very terrible fact that the slaves are already there. 
And what does the North propose should be done with them ? 
It has tried the desperate expedient of making political capital 
out of the proclamation of unconditional emancipation, it has 
offered a piece of ground for negro settlement, and it has exerted 
its utmost force and ingenuity to raise a servile war. Is that the 
way in which these captives shall gain liberty? These four 
millions of ignorant and, too frequently, of lamentably and un- 
questionably apathetic and degraded men, and women, and 
children, need to be fed, and clothed, and cared for. Will Mr. 
Lincoln feed them? Are suits of clothes to be got out of the 
proclamation? Will the bruta fulmina of general orders make 
up for the loss of rice, and molasses, and shelter? We reject 
utterly the doctrine of negro inferiority, as it is taught by the 
deliberate apologists of slavery. With the one most famous and 
also most infamous passage of Mr. Stephens’ speech, delivered 
at a time of extreme excitement more than two years since, it is 
surely unnecessary to say we have nothing in common. It appears 
to us to be a revolting and damnable heresy, a most selfish and 
cruel lie.* But it behoves us to remember, in a time like this, 
that we are concerned not with abstract questions, nor with 

* ‘The ideas entertained at the formation of the old Constitution were, that the 
enslavement of the African race was in violation of the laws of nature; that it 
was wrong in principle, socially, morally, politically. Our new Government is 
founded on exactly opposite ideas: its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, 


upon the great truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery— 
subordination to the superior race—is his natural and normal condition.’ 
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ethnological beliefs, but with one of the sternest and direst 
roblems that ever oppressed men’s hearts. The war-party of 
the North, and the President and his ministers, have seen this 
master-difficulty, and have fled from it ignominiously, in con- 
scious incapacity to grapple with it. They see, and cannot help 
seeing, the stupidity, incompetence, and helplessness of the 
negroes ; while any hour of the day will prove the apparently 
unconquerable aversion from them of their own citizens; and 
they know no more what it would be best to do with the negro 
than the South itself knows, or than we in England know. 
The slaves are there ; the one impassable and over-mastering fact. 
They have been their own avengers on the men that have made 
them what they are, and Manassas and Murfreesburg, Antietam 
and Fredericksburg, and Vicksburg, &nd Chancellorsville, and 
Richmond, are surely proof enough that the voice of their blood 
has not challenged God’s justice in vain. Slavery is doomed, 
and doomed, as we believe, for ever. God knows it is not with 
unmoved hearts we write thus. But to us it seems that His 
sentence against negro slavery in America has been spoken, and 
much more. We know that His judgments are unsearchable, 
and would fain be ever kept back from presumptuous sins. 
But no less than he who rashly and ‘ privately’ interprets is to 
be blamed, is he also to be blamed who ‘ regards not the work of 
‘the Lord, neither considers the operation of His hands.’ And 
with the events of these last two years before us, how can we do 
other than stand back in awe? It is ours in Britain, surely, 
neither to let nor hinder. Our preferences become childish folly, 
and our partisanship something like impiety, when we think of 
this wasted life, these innumerable woes, and these rejected 
prayers, and that the time of the end is not yet! What new 
and literal significance seems attaching to those words, ‘And 
‘through covetousness shall they with feigned words make mer- 
‘chandise of you : whose judgment now of a long time lingereth 
‘not, and their damnation slumbereth not. 

‘The negro question’ is as yet by no means solved ; and as it 
is very possible that some part of it may be presented to our 
countrymen in a more practical shape than it has had at any 
time since the payment of the Jamaica compensations, it would 
be advisable, perhaps, to come to a clear conclusion as to the 
chief difficulty involved in it. The French Protestant Pastors, 
who have sent us the letter now before us, the English Anti- 
Slavery Society in its recent pro-Northern activities, and the 
signers of the Reply to the French Pastors, appear to us wholly 
to have ignored it. That difficulty is not’ to secure for the 
‘everlasting negro’ a welcome to Northern homes, whose owners 
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have never ceased to brand him a pariah, nor to discover an un- 
occupied territory that might be formed into a negro settlement, 
nor even to provide gratuitous transhipment to Africa: it is 
the character of the negro himself. And surely it would be 
better to look that difficulty fairly in the face, and after we have 
insisted as earnestly as we like on the doctrine of fundamental 
human equality and brotherhood, to admit with all frankness 
that the assertors of slave inferiority are not wholly without 
ground. The slaves are inferior: we acknowledge it. So are 
the Laplanders ; so are the Hottentots ; so are the Red Indians; 
so are the ‘ mean whites’ of the Slave States, and not a few of 
the planters ; so are the occupants of Dartmoor Prison and the 
Chatham hulks. But while we feel compelled to admit the 
assertion of negro inferiortty as to the present fact, we confess to 
being somewhat out of patience with the Southern doctrine of 
their radical and generic inferiority. It is on this point that the 
Southern planter finds himself in so exasperating a dilemma; 
for while driven by the retention of his bondmen into the 
asseveration of a falsehood for his vindication, he is of all men 
living the man who can with least decency open his mouth on 
that subject. His bondmen are inferior; but who has made 
them so? What would he himself have been, we should like to 
know, if he had been bartered, as some of his bondmen were 
bartered, for a worthless musket and a pound of powder; if he 
had known in his own body and his own soul the loathsome hor- 
rors and unmitigated filth and misery of the middle passage ; if 
he had been uniformly treated in the country to which his captors 
carried him as a brute beast ; if the profoundness of his ignorance 
had. been guarded by statute law, and the basest qualities com- 

tible with almost brutal labour had been fostered with jealous 
iberality and protected with unfaltering zeal; if he had so long 
dwelt in darkness of soul that the light of knowledge had even 
ceased to be desired, and if the successful crime of communicating 
such light had been regarded as a calamity equally for himself 
’ and for his masters, because subtracting from his utility and 
rendering him wretched ? 

In the case of those born in slavery the like questions are not 
less applicable ; while any advantage that might be supposed to 
accrue from earlier contact with a civilization which the slave is 
forbidden, and possibly incapable to share, is more than counter- 
balanced by the inheritance of qualities which slavery alone 
develops and slavery alone transmits. To us, accordingly, it is 
in no degree whatever an answer to allege the inferiority of the 
slaves. For any man who will, may see clearly enough that 
God’s laws for man’s mind and nature are such, that it is im- 
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possible these bondmen should, under such circumstances, have 
been anything but inferior; nay, that if the case of owner and 
chattel had been reversed, an analogous but reversed inequality 
would have been no less observable. That form of humanity 
which can withstand the depravation inseparable from servile 
bondage has never yet been seen in the world. Even Greek 
humanity succumbed to this fiery trial, and what were its effects 
on Jewish need surely not be asked by him who has the 
books of Moses in his hands. To pretend, however, that be- 
cause the slaves are obviously inferior at present, they are there- 
fore radically and generically inferior, is to reason yet more 
illogically than shamelessly. A single practical exception to the 
level thus assigned them would repel that inference ; for an in- 
dividual can in no case rise beyond the level of the faculty of 
the genus to which he belongs. But in the case of the negro 
we have not one exception, but a thousand, and many thousands. 
Why dwell on it, however? Mr. Stephens knows it as well as 
we know it. There was not a Slave State in the now severed 
Union whose laws were not themselves an answer to the re- 
=. and a direct contradiction and refutation of what Mr. 
tephens so audaciously calls truth. Supposé again, however, 
that the facts were otherwise ; that Mr. Stephens were right, and 
that negro inferiority were radical and generic, instead of being 
merely superficial and superinduced: does it follow that the 
negro and the mulatto should therefore be slaves? We believe 
in the ethnological doctrine of diversity of races, and, like most 
other persons, ‘from China to Peru,’ cherish the fond persuasion 
that the race to which we belong is undoubtedly the first. Does 
it follow we may catch some unfortunate Gael in our forthcoming 
northern tour—provided, of course, he does not get the start of 
us across the heather—and bring him home tethered and bound 
in a cattle-pen, to convert him into a well-clothed and over-fed 
lackey? The native Australian is certainly inferior to the native 
New Zealander, and the Calmuc is inferior to the Copt, and the 
Celt is inferior to the Saxon: shall these several inferiors then be 
subjugated to the several superiors, and ‘held to labour’? And 
if there be not, irrespective of all real and all conjectural differ- 
ences of race, some fundamental principle of God-given right 
against such an attempt, there is surely no more valid reason 
why the whole world should not be subdued to the highest and 
chief race, in a regular hierarchy of graduated servitude, than 
there is why we should not shear a wolf; namely, lest he 
should bite. 
When we are asked, accordingly, by the French Pastors, and 
by various English anti-slavery brethren, to declare ourselves. 
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‘openly for the holy cause of the liberation of the slave in the 
‘terrible struggle which is at present convulsing the United 
‘States of America,’ we can only say, Brethren, we beg very 
kindly and respectfully to think your request unnecessary and 
not well timed. For we have already declared ourselves, 
together with almost all our countrymen, so openly and so 
emphatically, so repeatedly and at so great a cost, on this subject 
of American slavery, that to speak more ‘openly’ is really not 
in our power. Because we think slavery a sin, and the present 
deplorable war in great part owing to it, it does not follow that 
we should pray for the success of Generals Halleck and Hooker, 
Butler and Burnside, or their fellows. It does not follow we 
should be blind to all else because we see the sum. of all crimes 
in the crime we are invited to condemn, nor that we should 
deny the rights of self-government to the Confederate States 
because some of their citizens are men with whom we have no 
great desire to shake hands. We know not who has drawn up 
the Letter which a published ‘ Reply,’ signed by several thousand 
‘ Ministers and Pastors of all Evangelical Denominations in Great 
Britain, so fully endorses. It is not worth criticism in itself, and 
its importance is wholly factitious ; but if not a very stupid 
production, it is in that case a very designing one. Its weeping 
angels and rejoicing devils are perhaps not in very good taste ; 
but under cover of sentiments which most Englishmen share, it 
is obviously intended to assist, in its measure, Mr. Lincoln and 
the armies and policy of the North. It covertly assumes that 
the cause for which Stonewall Jackson conquered and died is 
the cause of hell and the devil, and that the blatant chiefs of the 
army of Potomac seek headlong flight in the cause of liberty 
and God. To this sort of thing we very much object. We 
would submit to our brethren, moreover, that the emancipation 
they desire is not to be found where they seek it; that for the 
negro as truly as for his master, it will be better for the separa- 
tion of the Northern and Southern States to be accomplished ; 
that in process of time and development other separations must 
in all probability ensue ; that this, and not a centralized 
authority ruling alone so vast a continent, is according to the 
established order of natural and providential law ; and that while 
it would be no less presumptuous in ourselves than it is in our 
brethren to say dogmatically what would or would not ‘put 
‘back the progress of Christian civilization and of humanity a 
‘whole century,’ it is very much more likely such dire effect 
would follow from the subjugation of the South than from its 
liberation. 

But while it is one of the saddest and most humiliating con- 
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siderations presented by the present state of American politics, 
that the political abolitionists and the war-party are now trying 
to persuade us and themselves that the war is carried on for the 
liberation of the slave, there are other aspects of American 
affairs not less painful than this. Talk about the retrogression 
that may be! what is that to the retrogression before our 
eyes? Are not these indomitable men of the South and the 
West, and these gallant and heroic women who aid them, of like 
powers and passions with ourselves, speaking the same tongue 
with us and their assailants, calling the same England their 
ancestral home, and drawing inspiration from the same hallowed 
traditions and the same glorious liberty? And near upon a 
quarter of a million of them, perhaps more, have already laid 
down their lives in this unparalleled war, while the North makes 
them welcome, and is sorry they are so few. Nay, so besotted 
and bloodthirsty is the spirit of the men who must in future alone 
be responsible for the continuance of the war, that they are any- 
thing but appalled by the consideration that for every thousand of 
these lives a good fifteen hundred of the lives of their own citizens 
have been paid down ; or by the fact that the victims of disease 
have been not less numerous than the victims of the bullet and 
the bayonet, and that this loss, equally with the other, las fallen 
most heavily on themselves. While we write men are saying in 
Washington and New York that Vicksburg would have been 
‘cheap at forty thousand men. Forty thousand what? How 
true are Mr. Helps’s words, in his ‘ History of the Spanish Con- 
‘quest in America 


‘In studying wars we acquire an almost flippant familiarity with 
great loss of life, and hardly recognise what it is. We have to 
think what a beautiful creature any man or woman is, for at least 
one period of his or her life, in the eyes of some other being ; what 
a universe of hope is often contained in one unnoticed life; and that 
the meanest human being would be a large subject of study for the 
rest of mankind. We need, I say, to return to such homely con- 
siderations as the above, before we can fairly estimate the sufferings 
and loss to mankind which these little easy sentences—‘‘ There 
perished ten thousand of the allies on that day ;” ‘‘ By that ambus- 
cade we cut off nineteen hundred of the enemy ;’’ ‘In the retreat, 
which was well executed, they did not lose above five thousand 
men ’’-—give indication of.’ 


And as in the struggle so fiercely waged in North America 
the loss of human life has been on so vast and enormous a scale, 
so is the recklessness of life which is being exhibited the more 
alarming and more horrible when we think how the armies of 
the combatants have for the most part been recruited. Old 
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classmates, old comrades, and old friends array themselves in 
deadly strife, and blot out the remembrance of their former 
amity in blood. Sons of the same loins have sought to become 
each other’s slayers, and have, perchance, succeeded. The short, 
fierce alienation of this war has diverted from each other men 
who drew infant life from the same breasts, and whose blood has 
been again mingled in the same Aceldama. Surely it is high 
time that the combatants laid it to heart. Whether fighting for 
empire or for negro emancipation, it is equally time that the 
North stayed its hand. The remedy is worse than the disease, 
the punishment more costly than the crime. 

We shall not dwell upon the extraordinary negligence of the 
North as to the institutions of its own freedom, upon its 
surrender of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor its infatuated and 
unique exultation in the fact that it is spending about two 
millions of dollars per diem upon the hopeless task of Southern 
subjugation. But we should certainly like to remind it that it 
is engaged in an effort whose success would be more costly than 
its defeat. The South is in earnest, in deadly earnest. It has 
been so from the beginning. Nothing but enormous force can 
possibly subdue it: nothing but enormous force could retain 
it in subjection. It would have to be perpetually reconquered. 
The blaze of its patriotism stamped out in this direction would 
burst forth with still fiercer heat in that; and while the 
seemingly successful quenchers were in conflict with the second, 
the third, or the hundredth fire, the first would rekindle from its 
ashes and would flash from the Potomac to the Mississippi the 
news of its invincible life. Hitherto America has feared and 
discountenanced even such employment of regular troops as to 
us, who are affected with the common contagion of European 
distrust, appears indispensable even in peace; but should the 
North conquer the South (Deus avertat omen !) it will need not 
a permanent peace establishment like our own, but an army 
proportionately large with the territory to be watched, and an 
expenditure that would suffice for a European power at war. 

Another consequence of Northern success would be its own 
demoralization. Nothing but despotism could retain the 
recovered South, as even Professor Cairnes virtually admits ; 
and of all despotisms, a democratic despotism has ever been the 
worst and the most cruel. The effects upon every part and 
ramification of the body politic would follow with proportionate 
rapidity and certainty, and public virtue would as inevitably be 
depraved as it once was depraved in Rome. When we 
remember too, that, in Rome at least, the tone of that virtue 
was never effectually recovered, and what was the consequence 
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of its loss, again and with yet deeper fervour we say, Deus 
avertat omen! Unfortunately for ourselves, and far more 
unfortunately for many others, we need not wait for so improb- 
able an event as the establishment of Northern despotism over 
the Southern States, to witness the beginnings of the deteriora- 
tion we have feared. It is already patent. We behold the 
revolting spectacle of a single city growing rich by gigantic crime, 
and hounding on the perpetrators with a view to grow still 
richer. New York drew large revenues from the Slave States 
prior to the war—not to say from the slave trade—and it now 
draws large revenues from the war itself. Money was never 
more plentiful there than it is now, and New York was never 
gayer. It squanders greenbacks and 5-twenties with prodigal 
hand, and feasts, dresses, dances, spends, as though this horrid 
carnival of war were the carnival of a Transatlantic Venice. 

In a state of things which in America has done so much, and 
in England has done not a little in some quarters, to usurp 
men’s reasons and to prejudice, almost to incapacitate their 
judgments, it is perhaps vain to hope that we may not be 
supposed in any way hostile to the Northern and Free States of 
America because, in this particular case, we trust they may fail. 
We certainly do so trust; nor do we know of any more right 
a man can have to infer from that the hostility we disavow, 
than his father could have had to infer there was treachery 
and treason to England when, in the War of American In- 
dependence, our own fathers hoped that England might fail. 
Quite as truly as we believe it would be for the advantage of 
the South to achieve a successful separation, we believe it would 
be for the advantage of the North that such separation should 
take place. According to its own account, prior to the breaking 
out of the war, it lost more than it gained by its connection with 
the South ; and the South appeared, not only to thoughtful men 
in Boston, but to intelligent observers generally, to be decidedly 
less able to dispense with the North than was the North to 
dispense with the South. The facts and truths upon which this 
view is founded we are compelled to admit, and the conclusion 
which is based on them we fully adopt. If the Free States of 
America, which set us the example and taught us the lesson, 
have not changed their minds, why any longer this sickening 
calamity of civil war? They can have peace whenever they like, 
yet they insist upon war. They may very likely have been 
under Providence the avengers of long crime, but their conduct 
may surely be not the less a crime on that account. They have 
made the South hate and despise them. They have convinced 
it that it wars for all that is worth fighting for. And hence its 
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unanimity. We are not concerned with the propriety of the con- 
clusion it has drawn, but only with the conclusion itself. And the 
South regards the war, we are assured, not only by the ex-Minister 
to Portugal but by witnesses of all classes, by the amplest public 
testimony of its journals, by the still more practical testimony of 
its sacrifices and achievements, and by testimony from other 
sources no less authoritative, as ‘purely vindictive and tyran- 
‘nical;’ as a ‘mere war of brute and brutal force, for the 
‘compulsion of one great people by another to submit to a yoke 
‘of alien government abhorred by the resisting people with the 
‘intensest degree of unanimous hatred —language which is 
strong, but which is not stronger than the sentiment it en- 
deavours to describe. And in what respect is this characterization 
of the war overdrawn? It is the most heart-rending, and we 
cannot help thinking the most guilty war the world has known. 
It is too late to go back to the origin of it. Its origin dates 
more remotely than the pro-Northern party in England finds it 
convenient to admit. We make no attempt to apportion the 
respective shares of guilt as to the past, but for the future the 
guilt of the continuance of the war must rest with the North. 
The South longs for peace. It is brought far past the verge of 
bankruptcy towards ruin. But what matter? Bankruptcy does 
not shrivel a nation’s sinews, nor does commercial ruin diminish 
its fighting powers. That greybacks are not good money in Broad- 
way does not make Confederate cannon less formidable across the 
Potomac. And that General Lee’s soldiers march sleeveless and 
ragged, often hungry, and sometimes shoeless, does not make 
their masses less terrible when launched against Federal lines, or 
less solid and invincible when they stand behind works of their 
own. Isit credible for a moment that if the South did not, rightly 
or wrongly, believe itself fighting for all that is worth living for, 
it would fight as we have seen ? 


‘ As for the pressure of the hardships and impoverishment of war 
upon Southern families and homes, no amount of such suffering 
pressing upon such a people can produce any other effect than to 
embitter their exasperation and to nerve their determination. 
They have already learned how easy it is, after all, when a nation is 
animated with a great passion for patriotism, to bear cheerfully, 
nay, even exultingly, the extremest of personal privations. Tens of 
thousands of the best gentlemen of the land carry muskets in the 
ranks, and march to eager battle with the bare soles of their feet 
hardened by use into insensibility ; while hundreds of thousands of 
delicate ladies submit, proudly and without a murmur, to every 
form of domestic hardship. All the women in the South weave and 
work for the soldiers in the field. Inexhaustible supplies of 
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Indian meal, rice, and bacon, where other food is inaccessible, 
suffice, and must continue amply to suifice, for such sustenance as 
they are more than satisfied with.’—J/r. O’ Sullivan’s Letter, p. 13. 


Prior to this war the Free States have declared, in almost so 
many words, to the Slave States, ‘It is we who have stood 
‘between you, with your peculiar domestic institution, and the 
‘indignation of all Europe ; and but for us you would have been 
‘ powerless to maintain it.’ We accept those words as true. Let 
the Slave States go, and slavery must sooner or later go with 
them. It is not Secession, but Reunion, which will, as we 
deliberately believe, defer the day of complete emancipation. 
The slave trade is felony in England, and all the great powers in 
Europe are in league for its suppression. The Congress of the 
United States forbade it by law the moment the Constitution 
would permit the passing of the act ; namely, in 1808. And that 
trade, it is surely not too much to say, can never be revived. In 
some way the problem of negro freedom will be practically worked 
out. Let the war by all means be stopped. That is the first want. 
It has been a hard and fearful lesson for both North and South. 
But let England stand aside from all save the steps which 
may reasonably appear to favour the restoration of peace. If 
‘ Recognition’ is one of the steps, there is no reason in slavery 
why Recognition should be refused. For nations in dealing with 
nations are incompetent to take cognizance of moral questions, 
and in practice never do so, If they were to begin sucha policy, 
where is it to end? Let us hope that when the time of this indig- 
nation shall be overpast, its lessons may never be forgotten, and 
that a brighter and better future may be in store for the unhappy 
African race (which we are for a thousand reasons confident 
will one day vindicate the freedom it must win), and may also 
be in store for the Unions of the Federal and the Confederated 
States. 
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‘PotanD—I know nothing of any Poland beyond Leicester Square.’ 
Such was the generous utterance of Mr. John Bright to the writer 
of these lines when the Crimean war had reached its darkest hour. 
Russia finds, to her cost, that there is a Poland still, and Europe 
feels that there is, and ought to be, a Poland still. Not only does 
the Poland of 1815 live, the Poland of 1772 is instinct with life. 
The Three Powers have sent their Notes. Other powers have 
remonstrated on the side of the oppressed. Russia needs be 
omnipresent either to meet insurrection or to prevent it. Her 
deeds, if only the half of what is attributed to her is true, are such 
as to proclaim her unworthy of empire. 

The fall of Puebla has freed the hands of the Emperor of France. 
That fact should influence the deliberations at St. Petersburg. It 
is time that rule after the Tartar fashion should come to an end in 
Europe. Russia must learn to accept that faci, or quit her hold on 
some of her fairest provinces. We wish to see Polish liberty 
guaranteed by the justice and humanity of Russia. We do not 
wish to see another war of liberation left to the sword of France. 

Over India a brighter light is shining than has been seen there 
since the British flag first floated on the shores of that vast 
peninsula. But the cloud still hangs about Lancashire, and 
humanity and statesmanship will still have their work to do in that 
changed county. 

In ecclesiastical affairs there are signs of movement. The great 
question of 1862 was the case of subscription as imposed and 
stereotyped just two centuries before. Nonconformists then made 
their deliverance on that subject. It has since passed into other 
hands. Lords and Commons have been obliged to look at it, to 
discourse about it, and to admit that something should be done. 
Protest from without is suspended. But disturbance from within is 
become more diffused and more formidable. Thanks to the training 
and education of three centuries, the national mind has outgrown 
the leading-strings which Edward VI. and Elizabeth placed about 
it. When the state ceded free thought and free utterance, it ceded 
that the question of a national Church should be a question of time. 
When it becomes necessary to establish everything or to establish 
nothing, it is not difficult to see which side of the alternative will be 
deemed the most reasonable. 
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The History of the Jews. From the Earliest Period down to Alodern 
Times. By Henry Harr Mitman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Three 
Vols. Third Edition. London: John Murray. 1863.—Dean Mil- 
man’s ‘ History of the Jews’ has long since passed beyond all need 
of commendation from reviewers, but the pannestion of this admira- 
ble third edition, with extensions and revisions down to April of the 
present year, offers a desirable opportunity of again commending it 
to our readers. It is beyond all comparison the best work on the 
subject in English; and we very much doubt whether it is not, on 
the whole, the best without exception. No one competent to read 
Ewald can help admiring him, indced, but our best commendation 
and our warmest regards are uniiormly and instinctively reserved 
for a historian we can ¢rust. For in history we seek neither bril- 
liance of narration, nor vastness of learning, nor acuteness of in- 
genuity, so much as we seek truth. And when a clear, definite, and 
determinate conclusion as to what that truth consists in is unattain- 
able, we like to perceive, mingling with all the candour that con- 
fesses difficulties and acknowledges objections, a spirit whose chief 
concern is still to encourage a reverent and intelligent faith rather 
than to indulge in a confident and undevout criticism. For this 
reason among others we like the History before us. Dr. Milman 
never fails to present the most natural and common-sense inter- 
pretation of the statements and narratives of Old Testament history; 
and while he carefully watches against all tendency to exaggeration 
of the miraculous and supernatural, he appears to us equally 
anxious never to forget the exalted claims of the documents in 
which that history is found. He concurs with ourselves (Britisu 
Quvarrerty Review, No. 73, Art. vi.) in finding nothing impossible or 
incredible in the statement of the increase of the Israelites in Egypt, 
and in his view of the gratuitous folly of wresting the threescore 
and ten persons mentioned by St. Paul, after the fashion of Bishop 
Colenso, whom, by the way, he does not once name. But he at the 
same time reminds us of the comparatively inferior importance of the 
numerical statements of the Pentateuch, and urges that we should 
gain and not lose by frankly admitting that our ordinary readings of 
them may very possibly be in some cases open to amendment. 
Where he finds points of contact and coincidence between the monu- 
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mental history of Egypt and the books of Moses, he is careful to 
point them out; and where sacred history may be illustrated by 
profane, he willingly throws open his own great stores of varied 
erudition. We note, in passing, that, partly in deference to recent 
criticism and partly for other reasons, Dr. Milman has thought it 
right to review once more the vexed question of the antiquity of the 
book of Deuteronomy, and that the result is only to strengthen his 
previous convictions. He hasno more doubt than many of ourselves 
that there are occasional interpolations in the book, or that, here 
and there, a post-exile copyist may have substituted a current 
expression for an expression that had grown obsolete or generally 
unintelligible ; but he is at the same time only the more convinced 
of the antiquity, the genuineness, and the authority of the book as 
a whole, and has proposed to the so-called rationalists a difficulty 
and an argument which we venture to think it will take them rather 
a long time to get over. Perhaps they will resort to the modern 
tactic of ‘turning its flank ;’ a movement which, however legitimate 
with contending armies, is, both with armies and arguments, only 
an evasion after all. 

It is very superfluous, we presume, to remind our readers of the 
Dean’s history of the siege and conquest of Jerusalem by Vespasian. 
The chapters devoted to it are heart-rending and terrible, vivid as 
the fire which on that one consummate night of horrors flashed from 
the Temple over all the underlying city and the besiegers’ camp. 

The Third Volume is devoted to the later history of the Jews, their 
scattering, their persecutions, their pursuits, and their present con- 
dition, and concludes with a general survey of their influence on 
philosophy and literature. 


Diutiska: an ITistorical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Githe. By Gustav 
Sottinc. London: Triibner & Co.; and David Nutt. 1863.—Myr. 
Solling’s book is what it pretends to be, and exhibits industry and 
abilities equally creditable. Himself a poet, he can appreciate the 

. poetry of others, and possessing an extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the other departments of German belles lettres, he criticises 
at once with deference and with freedom, and endeavours to put into 
the hands of his readers the means of testing the conclusions he has 
arrived at. In very numerous instances we find his quotations 
accompanied by parallel translations from his own pen, or from the 
~~ of our own accomplished authors, Miss Winkworth, Sir Edward 

ulwer Lytton, and their co-workers in the task of making known 
the intellect of Germany to Englishmen. One or two of Mr. 
Carlyle’s very best translations he has overlooked, or has perhaps 
not been able to find room for. Mr. Solling will make us welcome 
to think that he has occasionally made a remark which in a second 
edition might as well be omitted or amended. We cannot accept 
the unconditioned assertion that the Romance languages are a mix- 
ture of Latin and German ; we have no idea what Mr. Solling means 
by assuring us that, ‘ among the ancients, intellectual culture re- 
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‘ sulted from the political greatness of the nation ;’ and there are 
many Englishmen besides ourselves, we fancy, to whom it will sound 
odd to be informed that Lessing’s erudition was astounding, that he 
was, in fact, ‘a kind of literary Palmerston.’ The author tells us 
he has produced his book, not only as to the substance, but as to the 
language and style of it, entirely proprio Marte. All the more 
honour to him. He will be found very rarely indeed to require the 
indulgence of his readers. He has our thanks for a useful, trust- 
worthy, and well-written volume. His introductory poem is perhaps 
not strictly in place, but no one who reads it will wish it elsewhere. 


A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, ALFRED 
Buomrietp, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and Incum- 
bent of St. Philip’s, Stepney. Two Vols. London: John Murray. 
1863.—Charles James Blomfield was born at Bury St. Edmund’s in 
1786. He learnt the rudiments of Latin in a school kept by his 
father, and at eight years of age was transferred to the Grammar 
School. At the Bury Grammar School he spent ten years, and was 
in the frequent habit of rising at four or five in the morning, to study 
modern languages, botany, and chemistry, in addition to his regular 
school tasks. Both the path of his life and the object of his am- 
bition were already clearly before him ; and his answer to a question 
respecting his future profession was simply and prophetically, ‘I 
‘mean to be a bishop.’ In 1804 (et. 18) he commenced terms at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He more than continued his early 
habits of industry, and finding that in sundry scholarly details the 


facile princeps of Bury was not even the equal of pupils from the 


Charterhouse and Eton, he redoubled his application. ‘He wrote 
‘ every day a piece of Greek or Latin composition, and a translation 
‘from a Greek or Latin author, which latter he translated back 
‘again some days after,’ and during his first four months of 
residence ‘ read through Aristophanes, all the Greek tragedians, 
‘ Herodotus, Thucydides, and a great part of Cicero, spending some- 
‘ times sixteen or eighteen hours of the twenty-four over his books.’ 
He gained various college and university honours, including the 
Craven Scholarship and the Chancellor’s Classical Medal; while 
‘the scholarships and prizes which he had gained enabled him, 
‘almost from the first, to support himself at Cambridge with but 
‘ little assistance from his father.’ In 1809 he was elected Fellow 
of Trinity, and very shortly after wrote his first review articles. 
They were on Butler’s edition of Aischylus, and made their author 
welcome to Mr. Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, men with whom Mr. 
Blomfield discovered before long that he had not very much in 
common. 

In March, 1810, Blomfield (¢. 23) was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Bristol, and in June of the same year was ordained priest. 
He settled immediately afterwards in a curacy at Chesterford, added 
to it the living of Quarrington, in Lincolnshire, and in November 
married a wife. ‘The year 1810 was certainly one of the most 
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important of his life, if not one of the busiest. Thirteen months 
later he was presented to the rectory of Dunton, in Buckingham- 
shire, resigning Chesterford and retaining Quarrington. ‘To his 
spiritual labours among exactly seventy-two parishioners he added 
the care of some distinguished private pupils, who paid three and 
four hundred a year each ; and in 1813 he was made a Commissioner 
of Turnpikes and a Justice of the Peace. ‘ In the summer cf 1817 
‘the Rector of Dunton was presented by Lord Bristol to the more 
‘ valuable benefices of Great and Little Chesterford, at that time in 
‘ the diocese of London, and Tuddenham, in Suffolk.’ It was also 
about the time of his return to Chesterford that Bishop Howley 
(London) appointed him one of his Chaplains, thus introducing 
Mr. Blomfield to a diocese with which for the next forty years he 
maintained an unbroken connection. 

But not even now could his friends let Mr. Blomfield rest. He held 
Dunton, plus Quarrington, plus Chesterford, plus Tuddenham, but 
was fixed upon to afford yet further illustration of the text, ‘To him 
‘that hath shall be given.’ It was in 1820 (et. 34) that he was 
made Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, with an income of over 
£2,000 a year, plus permission to retain Great and Little Chesterford. 
What became of Mr.—henceforth Dr.—Blomfield’s other livings, we 
do not know. For anything this Memoir tells to the contrary, he may 
still be Rector of Dunton, and in some shadowy and ghostly fashion 
mav still ride in yellow overalls through the deep lanes and beautiful 
hedgerows of Buckinghamshire, to administer game laws and to 
describe the condition of turnpike roads. At St. Botolph’s it is 
certain he showed a good measure of laudable zeal in the perform- 
ance of his duties, residing there the greater part of the year; 
but he was in 1822 made Archdeacon of Colchester in addition, and 
in 1824 was created Bishop of Chester. The shabby income of 
only about £1,400 a year attaching to the bishopric was a clear 
intimation from Providence, we have no doubt, of the Doctor’s duty 
to retain St. Botolph’s; but his other ‘ cures’ we have the impres- 
sion he at once resigned. In July, 1828 (et. 42), he became Bishop 
of London ; in August, 1856, he resigned his see, on condition of a 
retiring pension of £6,000 a year; and in August, 1857 (et. 71), 
he died and was buried. It is a long lane that has no turning, and 
it is a long list of promotions that had no interruption in the life 
of Charles James Blomfield, between Trinity College and the epis- 
copal palace at Fulham. 

It is possible our reader, may have already conjectured that we 
have read this Memoir of Bishop Blomfield without any particular 
satisfaction. It is instructive and admonitory, but can scarcely be 
called edifying. During any time these last twenty years the general 
impression, the popular character of the Bishop, was of his being 
a man of great ability, activity, and industry, who had much 
love of power and precedence, and was anything but indifferent to 
himself. That impression is not likely to be materially changed ; 
nor do we see reason why it should be changed. As a theologian 
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Dr. Blomfield was not only without depth, but without pretensions 
of any kind. His ability was that of the scholar, his wit the wit of 
a gentleman, and his learning was such as would have become any- 
thing short of the Mastership of Trinity; but his acquaintance with 
theology was almost as superficial as his power to deal with its 
problems was slight. But while he was painfully deficient in living 
convictions as a theologian, and had none of the power which should 
clothe a master in Israel, he was almost equally unfortunate as a 
Churchman and an ecclesiastic. What was really his conception— 
presuming that, as prime bishop and third person in the splendid 
hierarchy of England, he must have formed one—either of the nature 
and functions of the Church of Christ generally, or of the origin, 
the duties, and the functions of the Church of England in particular, 
we have never been able to discover. He was in his own fashion a hard- 
working bishop; he certainly procured the building and endowment 
of numerous churches; he was active and liberal in the support of 
various societies; he took the lead on the episcopal bench in the 
House of Lords; but through the whole of the eventful times in 
which his lot was cast he appears to us never to have known what 
either the Church and clergy of England, or the Bishop of London 
who aspired to lead them, ought to do. He was an able speaker in 
the Upper House, but he was little of a preacher. Indeed, on the 
sole occasion of his life when he delivered a sermon without the 
aid of MS., he achieved so peculiar a success that he never again 
ventured to dispense with full notes. The text was, ‘ The fool hath 
‘said in his heart, There is no God.’ And being anxious, says his 
biographer, ‘ to know how he had seemed to succeed in an unaccus- 
‘tomed effort, he asked one of the congregation, on coming out, how 
‘he had liked the sermon. ‘ Well, Mr. Blomfield,” replied the 
‘man, ‘I liked the sermon well enough, but I can’t say I agree 
‘with you: J think there be a God.”’’ 

In the very prominent part which he took in reference to the 
Tractarian movement the Bishop secured for himself the greatest 
misfortunes and committed the most signal blunders of his life. He 
disgusted friends and enemies alike, and that not as he was accus- 
tomed to think, and as his biographer would have posterity to 
think, because of the impartial steps with which he kept the wise mean 
between irrational extremes, but because he had never mastered 
the questions at issue, nor the facts and circumstances which so 
largely entered into them, but surrendered the hasty unstudied zeal 
of his Churchmanship for an unstable and self-confounding policy, 
dictated by the desire to keep ‘ peace’ at any price between men as 
convinced and as earnest as were Mr. Bennett and the Puseyites on 
the one hand, and Mr. Noel and the Evangelicals on the other. 

It is painful to write these things, and we would fain write other- 
wise; but we have one more painful thing to write, and shall then have 
done. We note with regret Mr. Blomfield’s constant endeavour to 
exalt his father’s munificence. The Bishop was munificent ; we admit 
it frankly. He gave away, it is supposed, some £159,000 during 
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his London episcopacy, and we are happy to record the fact. But 
when he had become perfectly incompetent, after near thirty years’ 
tenure of his see, to administer its duties, he refused to lay down his 
cure without a retiring pension of £6,000 a year. The Government 
and the country were entreated, in so many words, to pardon him ‘ if 
‘he had been more careful to provide for his diocese than for himself 
‘or those who surrounded him.’ We are assured, moreover, that 
he had never saved money, except that he had insured his life largely. 
In reference to all which we have no wish to make any ungenerous 
remark, above all not an unjust one. We have simply to state a 
fact; namely, that during his London episcopate alone Dr. Blom- 
field cannot have received Jess than about £450,000: we believe he 
received more. He was already a wealthy man when he acceded to 
the bench, and was receiving, from the time of his translation from 
Chester, an average income of nearly six thousand pounds a year 
more than the Episcopal Commissioners thought needful for the 
Bishop of London, or than his distinguished successor, Dr. Tait, 
receives! Yet he must needs have a doucewr—in plain English, must 
needs drive a bargain for a pension larger than is given to the Prime 
Minister of the greatest empire in the world—ere he would lay down 
the crosier he was powerless to wield. We hope that when the 
reverend author of these volumes has re-considered things, and has 
asked himself sundry pertinent questions which will easily suggest 
themselves, he will have the good sense and the modesty to modify 
several of the paragraphs devoted to the Bishop’s later years, and 
that he may feel a diminished astonishment and displeasure against 
‘Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Roebuck, and others of the same school,’ as well 
as against Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop of Oxford, and Sir Wm. 
Heathcote, that they felt it their duty to oppose so simoniacal a 
pension and so disgraceful a bill. 


The First Temptation; or, ‘ Eritis Sicut Deus:’ a Philosophical 
Romance. Translated from the German by Mrs. R. Wipe. 
Three Vols. London: T. C. Newby. 1863.—The strange and 
impulsive tale unfolded in these volumes is certainly entitled to 
be called a Romance. It is excessively sentimental; it abounds 
in situations which on the boards of a theatre might pass for 
‘sensations ;’ there is the divine passion of unsullied and self- 
sacrificing love, and there are the diabolical passions of jealousy, 
and envy, and lust. Priest, noble, peasant, student, artist, professor, 
all play their parts. Beauty and the Beast divide pretty equal 
measures of attention. Faith and Atheism, murder and repentance, 
politics and philosophy, find amplitude of space, and the whole 
multitude of persons, passions, and incidents, is regulated in the 
most supremely arbitrary and intensely German fashion. The book 
is certainly a Romance. Its motto is,— 


‘We pluck asphaltic apples, blooming poison, 
And know not till we’ve tasted that they’re DEATH.’ 


And the apples plucked in the story are like those by which tlie 
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Devil tempted Eve to try and make herself as God. The result is 
proportionately disastrous. Reason is found not to be the measure 
of either God or his world. Seeming knowledge and self-vaunted 
philosophical truth are put to the experimentum crucis of practice, 
and the result is the discovery and the bitter enforcement of the 
lesson of faith and of duty, of godly honesty and of what the 
Illuminati have called ‘common-place virtue.’ We have had no 
opportunity of comparing Mrs. Wilde’s version with the original, 
but it appears to us to carry its own warranty of being ably and 
fuithfully done. 


A First Friendship. Reprinted from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1863.—An only son of a hard-worked 
London incumbent was walking late one evening through Shropshire 
lanes, when he fancied himself watched and followed by a footpad. 
Scarcely had he made up his mind as to the best course to pursue, 
when the seeming footpad, waving something overhead, cried, 
‘Hallo, there! What is it you want? Don’t try to come the 
‘ « money-or-your-life’’ dodge over me. If you’re after my purse, 
‘you'll find it alight one; but my stick here is uncommonly heavy, I 
‘can tell you.’ An explanation followed the odd challenge, and 
suspicion led first to conversation, and then to a walking-tour; and 
this was the commencement of Wilbraham Hamilton’s first friend- 
ship. His new-found friend proved to be the son of a wealthy 
widow residing in a charming London suburb. The widow herself 
was a lady of great personal attractions, and of no less excellence of 
disposition. She had, however, at one time been an actress, and 
since her husband’s death had been made wretched by the dis- 
closure that at the time of her marriage the first Mrs. Rutter was 
still living in a lunatic asylum in the north of England. Her secret 
was shared by a young man whose pseudonym was Wilson. When 
a lad he had been taken into Mr. Ruttet’s house, educated, and 
almost adopted. Misconduct led to his going abroad, probably with 
a handsome allowance. He had already reached manhood when 
Mrs. Rutter married, was very thoroughly acquainted, of course, with 
her husband’s affairs, and after his very indulgent patron’s death 
still received from Mrs. Rutter an income of £300 a year. Bad 
habits made this sum inadequate, and his shameful secret was used 
as an engine for the extortion of more. Young Mr. Rutter knows 
merely that Wilson possesses power over his mother, and she is 
always ill after his very inopportune visits. They go abroad, but 
are found out even there, and found out indirectly through Mr. 
Hamilton, who visits them in the neighbourhood of Auvergne. At 
length Wilson is drowned. The secret is discovered to have been 
simply an infamous contrivance and forgery of Wilson’s own. Mr. 
Hamilton marries Rutter’s beautiful sister. Rutter himself marries 
a worthless-hearted French girl, of some beauty and more wit. 
Hamilton has gone as far’as a friend may in discouraging this 
match, and the first friendship is rudely and grievously interrupted 
accordingly. The issues are very painful; for the young French 
NO, LXXV. R 
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wife abandons her husband, taken ill with small-pox. Hamilton 
arrives in time to witness her desertion, and to nurse his friend 
through the last stages of his rapid disease. There is reconciliation 
and then death. The story is well told and well conceived, and 
many of the scenes and incidents are presented with skill and 
power. 

Aretie Discovery and Adventure. By the Author of ‘ Brazil; its 
‘History, People,’ &c. London: The Religious Tract Society. 1863. 
—tThis historical sketch of Arctic Discovery is written with good 
taste, appreciation, and feeling, especially in the later chapters. It 
is a book which a well-educated English lad might probably read 
with pleasure. The last chapter of this book describes with much 
force and pathos the concluding search for Sir John Franklin. We 
have all Lady Franklin’s heroism and love, McClintock’s daring, 
the adventures of the Fox, and the distressing discoveries that 
were made. The last cairns have been opened, and the well-known 
Admiralty form filled in with that precious memorandum of the fate 
of gallant men, and then we have the picture of 105 brave fellows 
trying to make their way over Arctic snows in insupportable cold 
and without an ounce of solid food among them. They perished 
miserably, we cannot doubt. 


Perils among the Heathen; or, Incidents of Misstonary Life. With 
a Preface by the Rev. Joserpn Ripeway, M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
1863.—The compiler of this volume has taken St. Paul’s description 
of his own labours as an apostle—‘In journeyings often ; in perils of 
‘ waters,’ &c.—and the description of the sufferings of the*faithful in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews—‘ And others had trial of cruel mock- 
‘ings,’ &c.—and has collected numerous incidents of missionary 
labour and adventure in illustration of them. Both the design and 
the execution of the book are commendable, though the engraved 
illustrations are somewhat ‘sensational.’ 


Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders. By 
Freperick J. Movar, M.D., Surgeon-Major H.M. Indian Army, 
&c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1863.—In 1857 it appeared to 
Lord Canning desirable to ascertain, by a decisive examination, 
whether the Andaman Islands would be suitable as a place of ban- 
ishment for convicted rebels who might have taken only a subordi- 
nate part in the Indian mutiny. To this end he dispatched an 
expedition, which appears to have spent a good deal of money and 
a good deal of time to very little purpose. We are very far from 
impugning his lordship’s wisdom in saying this. The question as 
to the suitability of the Andamans needed a definite answer; and we 
hope that answer has now been given, though we are anything but 
sure of it. The showy and handsome volume by Dr. Mouat, one of 
the three chief officers of the expedition, tells us how the Doctor and 
his associates contrived to pass-their time on board a sloop-of-war 

‘that was placed at their disposal, of the motley composition of its 
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crew, and what was done on reaching their destination. The prin- 
cipal point of interest in the volume relates to the natives of the 
Andamans. They had no wish for intercourse with the scientific 
gentlemen, or with the impetuous and ignorant old salts of H.M.S. 
Pluto, and gave every possible token of their wish that the ship 
were in the regions from which its name had been borrowed. No 
device and no liberality could conciliate these naked Mincopie, as 
they are called. The Doctor and his party appear to have felt 
themselves aggrieved and injured. They proceeded accordingly ; 
provoked an attack; killed three of the Mincopie, probably wounded 
others, captured one of them alive, and sailed back to Calcutta. 
The author gives us an account of the manners and customs of the 
Mincopie, based on the narrative of an Indian convict who confes- 
sedly showed a Munchausen-like power of dealing with facts. We 
have some interesting accounts of former voyages to the Andamans, 
and of Professor Owen’s opinions on the physical (chiefly the 
cerebral) conformation of the inhabitants, gathered from books. To 
shoot a man by way of making his brother civil, is not without 
precedent in the history of our colonization, or of our attempts at it. 
But the success of the experiment in former instances has always led 
us to doubt the propriety of so frequently repeating it. We should 
like to know what would be thought of the character or competence 
of our missionaries, if they proceeded in any such stupid and bar- 
barous fashion as that in which Dr. Mouat records himself and his 
friends to have proceeded. 


The Duchess of Trajetto. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 
London: Arthur Hall & Co. 1863.—The author of ‘Mary Powell’ 
may perhaps have no right to expect that any later effort she can 
put forth will equal the success of that which made her famous. It 
is pleasant to see, however, in the ‘ Duchess of Trajetto,’ the exhi- 
bition of her earlier power combined with the results of later 
culture. The story dates in the time of Pope Paul the Third and 
the Medici, and developes the beginnings of the Italian Reformation. 
It contains some charming and admirable pictures, and is instinct 
with refined feeling and religious depth. The plot is one which to 
intending readers would be spoiled by the telling. 


Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the 
German, by FrepericaA Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Permission. London: Triibner & Co. 1863.—The twenty- 
eight Meditations of this volume are understood to have been 
precious to the beloved Prince we have not ceased to lament, and 
to have been much used by him. Whether they sustained any 
nearer relationship to him is open to conjecture. They are to be 
read in private, and at intervals. Full of spirituality of mind and 
heart, showing a profound knowledge of our own nature, and 
drawing all their teaching from the One Book and the One Saviour, 
they have our most respectful and our most confident commenda- 
tion to our readers. Drawn from the Book of Life, they are them- 
selves living. 
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A Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838, 1839. 
By Frances AnyE Kemptz. London: Longman & Co. 1863.— 
We are glad to see and to welcome this book. The efforts of some 
portions of the press to disguise the facts of slavery as it actually 
exists in the Southern States of North America have not been 
without effect in modifying some sections of public opinion. The 
more repulsive parts have been softened down, while the more 
agreeable parts have been suffused with couleur de rose of as warm a 
tint as the artist felt at liberty to risk. Mrs. Kemble’s book will 
act as an antidote and corrective. She speaks of what she has 
known by immediate observation, and testifies only what her own 
eyes have seen and her ears heard. She says, indeed, that the 
record contained in her pages is a picture of conditions of human 
existence which she hopes and believes have passed away; but 
whether this belief refers only to the plantations on which her 
experience was gained, or to the Slave States generally, we are not 
imines; neither are we told what are the grounds on which the 
accomplished author rests the hope she confesses. Almost the whole 
volume is occupied with what pertains to slaves and slave-life in 
Georgia and Alabama; and the narratives presented are many of 
them very affecting, and some of them unutterably horrible. Instead, 
however, of describing them or quoting them, for which we are 
without adequate space, we shall try to gain the end of so doing by 
saying that Mrs. Fanny Kemble confirms, in the fullest and most 
explicit manner, the general veracity and strict moderation of the 
representations in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Can we say more as to 
the reach of her evidence? Nay, she vouches simply and openly 
for this further statement, that, save for the horrible pearl of 
that wondrous tale, the flogging to death of poor Tom, Mrs. Stowe 
‘has portrayed none of the most revolting instances of crime pro- 
‘duced by the slave system with which she might have darkened 
‘her picture without detracting from its perfect truth :’ a sentence 
which the reader of this volume will over and over again be com- 
pelled to acknowledge just. 

In reference to the present struggle between North and South 
Mrs. Kemble has some interesting and valuable remarks. She 
appears to look forward to the restoration of the Union, though we 
are not told by what means. She describes the condition of the 
plantations near the great cities, such as Charleston, Richmond, 
New Orleans, &c., as being very far superior to that of the 
plantations in remote and thinly populated districts, and admits 
with all frankness the very superior breeding and manners of their 
owners over those of the mercantile and money-hunting North. 
She calls the South, we observe, ‘a nation,’ and expressly speaks of 
its obvious and ineradicable differences from the North in character, 
tone, interest, and the like. At the same time she is as fully con- 
vinced as she can be of the general superiority of the North, not 
only materially, but morally. She sees the vast difficulties surrounding 
the emancipation question, and would, we think, not be surprised to 
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hear that the President of the ‘rebels’ had himself inaugurated 
some movement towards the solution of that question. The insin- 
cerity and worthlessness of some recent Northern professions of 
benevolence towards the slaves, she values at their real price. Like 
all who know America, we observe that Mrs: Kemble most highly 
appreciates it. Her closing words, we believe, are, with a single 
exception, as just and sober as they are hopeful: ‘ Admonished by 
‘its terrible experiences, I believe the nation will re-unite itself 
‘under one government, re-model its constitution, and again address 
‘itself to fulfil its glorious destiny. I believe that the country 
‘sprung from ours—of all our just subjects of national pride the 
‘ereatest—will resume its career of prosperity and power, and 
‘become the noblest as well as the mightiest that has existed among 
‘the nations of the earth.’ 


An Errand to the South in the Summer of 1862. By the Rey. 
Wynpuam Mater. London: Richard Bentley. 1863.— 
Mr. Malet is the vicar of Ardeley, in Hertfordshire; and, in con- 
sequence of the interruption of postal communication in America, he 
undertook a journey to Carolina, rid New York and Washington, 
to communicate in person some important private intelligence to his 
relatives there. He kept a journal of what he saw, heard, and 
thought, and has compiled this book from its pages. It reads 
agreeably in most places, has a gentlemanly and charitable tone, 
contains some noteworthy incidents and anecdotes, and evinces here 
and there that peculiar ignorance and narrowness which some classes 
of English clergymen appear to think ‘the correct thing’ in 
members of their own profession. The author’s testimony on the 
subject of slavery is about the exact opposite of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble’s, but is not of any value. He had no opportunity of really 
observing the peculiar institution, made but a flying visit, and, as 
an English gentleman and clergyman visiting amongst friends, had 
the best side of things uniformly presented to him. We cull from 
his book a few sentences worth quoting, and should like to hope 
that when he writes again he will not think it needful almost 
uniformly to call Baptists by a name they kindly but decidedly 
repudiate :—In the South they tell the story that on the morning 
after the battle of Bull Run, in 1861, Lord Lyons, while riding out, 
met Mr. Seward, and said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Seward. I sup- 
‘pose you will now allow that the Southerners are belligerents.’—At 
Charleston Mr. Malet found tea selling at more than £2, English, per 
pound. And he says also of Charleston, ‘ After Divine service in 
‘St. Michael’s Church on the 11th of June, St. Barnabas’ Day, I was 
‘astonished to see the bells being removed from the tower, and on 
‘inquiring the cause, was told they were about to be sent to 
‘Columbia to be melted for cannon.’ Other church bells were sent 
in like manner. It is some consolation to find that iron was 
obtained in sufficient quantity to permit of the bells being spared. 
At one place our English clergyman met a stalwart yeoman, who 
early in life had ‘taken a religious turn.’ He was assured that the 
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farmers who have no slaves are ‘more resolute in the fight for 
‘liberty than the slaveholders.’ In the tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
Weehawka, is ‘a capital clock, the moral influence of which among 
‘the negroes is said to be wonderful and indescribable ;’ and we quite 
believe it. Captain —— ‘said he would get a Bible the first oppor- 
‘tunity, for he had heard say a Bible would stop a bullet; so after 
‘a battle he found one on a dead Yankee, and put it in his breast- 
‘pocket ; and in the next battle a ball hit the Bible, but did not pene- 
‘trate to his body.’ ‘The papers state that in Georgia, on the 23rd 
‘of July, at 4 p.m., a sword was seen in the heavens, having its hilt 
‘silver-white and blade red; size to the eye, twenty feet long, 
‘pointing north-east. It is asserted here that last year, in July, 
‘before the battle of Bull Run, a similar sign was seen—an arm 
‘stretched out near the moon, holding a sword,’ &c. &e. There is 
more of as good, and better, and worse, in the book. 

Utilitarianism. By Joun Srvart Mim. London: Parker, Son, 
& Bourn. 1863.—After a few general remarks Mr. Mill begins 
the inquiries pertinent to this essay by considering ‘What Utili- 
‘tarianism is.’ He defends it from sundry common misconceptions, 
and reminds his reader that when the Utilitarians, or the modern 
Epicureans, are reproached for holding ‘a doctrine worthy only otf 
‘ swine,’— 

‘ They have always answered, that it is not they, but their accusers 
‘who represent human nature in a degrading light; since the accu- 
‘sation supposes human beings to be capable of no pleasures except 
‘those of which swine are capable. The comparison of the Epi- 
‘curean life to that of beasts is felt as degrading, precisely because 
‘a beast’s pleasures do not satisfy a human being’s conceptions 
‘of happiness. Human beings have faculties more elevated than 
‘the animal appetites, and when once made conscious of them, do 
‘not regard anything as happiness which does not include their 
‘ gratification.’ 

The author proceeds to consider and to answer various objections 
which have been made to the theory of Utilitarianism, and then 
inquires into ‘ The Ultimate Sanction of the Principle of Utility.’ He 
finds its sanctions to be both external (including all the religious 
motives derivable from belief in the goodness of God) and internal ; 
the latter—‘ the feeling of our own minds’—being ultimate. Further 
chapters consider the sort of proof of which the principle of Utility 
is susceptible, and the connection between Justice and Utility. The 
essay, we need hardly say, is a truly admirable work. Severe in 
style, acute in analysis, and most forcible in logic, it is well adapted 
to redeem Utilitarianism from sundry groundless reproaches, to 
show what is really meant by it, and to show also how much more 
verbal than fundamental are the distinctions which divide our 
philosophic sects. 


Fasti Eboracenses. Lives of the Archbishops of York. By the Rev. 
W. H. Drxoy, M.A., Canon Residentiary of York, &e. Edited and 
Enlarged by the Rev. James Raz, M.A., Secretary of the Surtees. 
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Society. Vol. I. London: Longman & Co. 1863.—The late Rev. 
W. H. Dixon, who died in 1854, left behind him a large quantity 
of manuscript on various members of the Cathedral of York, from 
the time of the Great Rebellion downwards. Before he had 
arranged for its publication he was induced to extend his plan, so 
as to include all the principal persons who have at any time been 
connected with that solemn and glorious church. He died before 
the new matter he had gathered could be properly arranged, and 
Mr. Raine has supplied his place. The present volume is almost - 
wholly his own, notwithstanding the modest pretensions of his title- 
page. It includes the lives of forty-four archbishops, beginning 
with Paulinus (4.p. 627—633) and ending with John De Thoresby 
(A.D. 1852—1373). The author has shown exceeding patience and 
unconquerable perseverance. He sometimes leaves us to doubt 
whether the load of his learning is not greater that he is fairly 
equal to bear, and has committed the natural fault of looking with 
undue indulgence at conduct which, in any but a metropolitan of 
York, would have seemed less venial. His work is certainly 
addressed ad clerum rather than ad populum, and will on various 
accounts not do to be compared with Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. If the lives of the Dean are like 
statues in a sculptor’s gallery, the lives by Mr. Raine may better 
be compared to the rough-hewn marble out of which statues may 
be carved by other hands. 


A History of Christian Missions during the Middle Ages. By 
Grorce Freprrick Mactear, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Assistant-Minister at Curzon Chapel, May- 
fair, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1863.—The production of 
Manuals, Hand-books, Vade Mecums, Compendia, and the like, is 
one of the signs, we have read, of a decaying literature. Native 
force has failed, and original creation and inquiry have failed along 
with it, it is said. With Messrs. Macmillan’s series of Manuals 
before us we feel inclined to take a more hopeful view of the 
matter. We can discover no signs of decrepitude in Mr. Brooke 
Foss Westcott’s History of the New Testament Canon. We have 
felt no certain presage of weakness as we have turned over the 
pages of the beloved and clear-headed, the learned and accomplished 
Hardwick. Mr. Proctor’s History of the Book of Common Prayer is- 
valuable for its researches, and no less so for its manly and religious 
thoughtfulness. And last in the list comes a companion volume to. 
the lamented Archdeacon Hardwick’s Histories of the Christian 
Church during the Middle Ages and during the Reformation, in 
Mr. Maclear’s History of Middle Age Christian Missions. He has 
produced a thoroughly sound, useful, masculine, and clear-hearted 
book. The learning is by no means small, and, to the reader’s very 
great comfort, the author is never lost sight of under the unwield- 
able mass of it. We have been too much in the habit of speaking, 
rather than of thinking, perhaps, as if the missionary effort of post 
apostolic times were exclusively a modern growth. This has arisen 
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probably from the broad demarcation we lay down between the 
resolute and organized attempts of a splendid ecclesiastical cor- 
poration and the voluntary and (so far as the public is concerned) 
the ill-sustained efforts put forth so quietly yet heroically by the 
men who in India, and Oceanica, and Africa, were the pioneers 
of the Church’s ‘modern zeal. ‘While in great part right in making 
this distinction, we have been in some part wrong. For the efforts 
of the missionaries of Rome have been frequently put forth in every- 
thing short of her own despite. It was not as a splendid and potent 
corporation that she commissioned St. Patrick to Ireland, or made 
Columba his successor, or gave success to Boniface in Germany, or 
evoked the zeal of Raymond Lully, or inspired the enthusiasm of 
Francis of Assisi or Francis Xavier. It was in the earlier and 
the middle, just as in the later ages of the Church, and in all ages 
whatsoever, the great thought was born of God in some human 
heart, and the noble conceptions of evangelistic sacrifice and toil had 
their source in Divinely gifted human spirits, and could no more 
come in those days than they can come in ours from boards of 
directors or members of Propagandi in Session, useful and indispens- 
able as these may be. How the missionaries of the middle ages did 
their work is forcibly and clearly related by Mr. Maclear. He first 
surveys the field and the preceding attempts to occupy it, and then 
introduces us to the apostolic men who so heroically, and often at 
the cost of life itself, took possession of it, and tilled it for Christ 
and for his Church. Ireland, Scotland, England, Germany, Northern 
and Central Europe, and the confines of Asia, hadvall of them Chris- 
tian missionaries by whom they were first reclaimed from paganism. 
The story of such conversion is here narrated, and both by the 
student and the more ‘general reader’ Mr. Maclear’s History will 
be found to present an able and very interesting account of the way 
in which they became so. 


Life of the Rev. James Robertson, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. 
By the Rev. A. H. Cuarrerts, M.A., Minister of New Abbey. 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1863.—The late Dr. Robertson was born 
at Ardlaw, Aberdeenshire, on the 2nd of January, 1803. His father 
was a small farmer, who contrived with some difficulty to give to 
his son the advantages of a modest schooling that included the 
elements of Latin and Greek. The boy showed indomitable perse- 
verance, and was sent.at too early an age to Aberdeen University. 
The expenses of his first session there, including both fees and lodg- 
ings, amounted to little more than six pounds sterling; and in the 
vacations James Robertson worked as hard at the farm as in the 
winter he worked for his classes. In 1825 he obtained the master- 
ship of the school at Pitsligo, in which he had once been a scholar, 
and four years later was made head master of Robert Gordon’s 
Hospital, in Aberdeen. Our reader must beware of supposing that 
a Scottish hospital is an asylum for the old or sick: it is usually a 
great home for the sons or daughters of some particular class of 
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tradesmen or of citizens. Mr. Robertson worked successfully at 
Aberdeen, though not always by the gentler modes at present in 
vogue, and was next promoted to the parish church of Ellon. He 
settled there in 1832, and became forthwith a diligent preacher and 
teacher of all that could tend to the improvement of his charge. 
An enthusiastic agriculturalist, he was, perhaps, the first person in 
Scotland to exhibit Baron Liebig’s suggestions in their practical 
application.” Unwearied as a catechist, exemplary in morals and 
consistency, and eminently thorough in whatever he undertook, he 
soon made himself a power in the district presbytery not less than 
in his own parish. In the great struggle which convulsed the 
Church of Scotland in 1840—1843 he adhered to what was stigma- 
tized as the moderate party, and took a very prominent position in 
the debates which agitated successive assemblies. When the dis- 
ruption came he most deeply deplored it, and put forth his best 
powers in defence of what was left and in the endeavour to make 
the most of it. Then came his ‘Scheme,’ in great part suggested by 
the kindred and similar scheme of Chalmers, for the creation and 
endowment of new parishes. It was by this means he proposed 
that the Church should overtake the masses who had grown up 
without her, and were ignorant of her teachings and neglected by 
her ministers. With strong faith, and with an ardour and enthu- 
siasm that nothing could check, as well as with a power of solid 
earnestness that invariably compelled respect, he worked at this 
Endowment Scheme early and late, at home and abroad, and beyond 
what even his great strength could well bear. In 1844 he had been 
nominated by the Crown, Professor of Divinity and Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh; but in session not less than out of 
session, to say nothing of all seasons, the ‘Scheme’ was predomi- 
nant in all his thoughts and endeavours. Of his success as a pro- 
fessor and lecturer we have no account; but his success in what he 
accounted of far greater moment may be in some part measured by 
the fact recorded on his tomb, that he ‘ conferred unspeakable bene- 
‘ fit upon his Church and country in the erection of upwards of sixty 
‘new parishes.’ He died December 2nd, 1860, in only his 58th 
year. The memoir of him by Mr. Charteris is a valuable and 
worthy tribute to the excellence and energy it records. Dr. Robert- 
son was an unconquerable worker, and it was this which was the 
source of his power and the means of his success. The massive 
solidity of his doctrinal faith is truly refreshing in days like our own ; 
while in the latter years of his most useful life it is easy to trace 
a constantly increasing spirituality, tenderness, and depth. He was 
what his biographer declares of him :— 


‘A man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by.’ 


Stories from the Lips of The Teacher. Retold by A Dtscrpre. 
London: E. T. Whitfield. 1863.—This little volume is designed 
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mainly for children. It contains our Lord’s parables in a dress and 
amplitude that appear to the author likely to put it into the power 
of an English or an American child (the book is an American 
reprint) to realize the circumstances which probably suggested the 
parables and the scenes amid which they were spoken. ‘ He has 
‘woven into the stories descriptions of the country, sketches of 
pular habits and observances, details of out-door and in-door 
e in Judea; he has drawn on his own fancy for connecting- 
‘ links and incidental details; he has thrown in passages of dialogue 
‘ and soliloquy; he has amplified hints; he has endeavoured to give 
‘here and there something of dramatic movement to the narrative, 
‘as one naturally would do were he telling the stories himself to 
*acompany of children.’ If the idea was good, the execution has 
kept pace with it. The author has done what he sought to do, 
and has produced a really charming little book, which will surely 
prove beneficial and stimulating to all its readers. 


The Pilgrimage to Rome: a Poem. In Two Books. By R. Owen, 
B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Oxford: H. Hammans. 
1863.—The reverend author of this ‘Poem’ lacks neither learning 
nor feeling, but he certainly does not appear to us entitled to call 
himself a poet. The first book of his ‘ Pilgrimage’ is a metrical 
itinerary from England to Rome, vid Paris, with reflections on the 
associations of the way; and the second book describes much of 
what the author saw at Rome, and more of what its scenes and 
monuments recalled to him. 


Austin Eliot. By Henry Kinestey, Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &c. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1863. 
—Each ofthe Kingsleys has his own merit, and ‘Austin Eliot’ is not 
unworthy perhaps of the author of ‘Ravenshoe’ and ‘ Geoffrey 
Hamlyn,’ though it is not the equal of either. It is a thoroughly 
interesting and strongly English book, not over-thoughtful (as who, 
indeed, wishes a novel should be?), but of uniformly high tone and 
feeling ; all of which is only a roundabout way of saying that it is 
thoroughly Kingsleyan. 


Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Service in China. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fisner, C.B., Royal Engineers. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1863.—Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher tells us that on his 
return from China two years since, he found few with whom he 
could talk over the story of campaigns in which they had served 
together ; so, in order to preserve his recollections of China and the 
Chinese from decaying, he resolved on re-writing and publishing in 
connected narrative the journals he had kept while on service. 
The result is this book. And as the gallant officer’s ambition has 
been simply to record his personal observations and experiences, in 
the hope of interesting his readers and of furnishing at the same 
time an answer to the question as to what Engineers do with them- 
selves in a campaign, we shall assume ourselves competent to 
pronounce on his success, and we declare it complete accordingly. 
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We have read other records and journals by Engineer officers, and 
have found ourselves more perplexed at the end than we were at 
the beginning. Whoever has shared our difficulty may find suffi- 
cient explication of at least one important campaign in the volume 
before us. Very heavy duty fell upon the Royals, both at the 
Peiho disaster and at the successful attack which followed it; and 
we know that, not because Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher has told us 
so in either general or technical terms, but because he has described 
the actual perils encountered and the work successfully performed. 
Many of his observations in China were similar, of course, to those 
with which earlier narratives have already made us familiar. He 
found much to admire in the order and industry of the people, and 
gross culpability on the part of their rulers. He saw extreme 
poverty, and signs of the cheapness of human life, and proof enough 
everywhere of the great capabilities of a nation whose part in modern 
civilization and culture seems still indeterminable. Our readers 
will not like to leave this volume unfinished if once they begin it, 
and they will share our satisfaction in seeing that the Major who 
toiled so gallantly for our country in his chief Chinese campaign is 
now Lieutenant-Colonel and Companion of the Bath. 


The English Constitution. By Dr. Evwarp Fiscuer. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by Ricnarp 8. Snez, of the 
Inner Temple. 8vo. Bosworth & Harrison.—Some of our German 
kinsmen are engaged just now in a struggle to realize for them- 
selves a settled and constitutional liberty, and Dr. Fischel has 
furnished them with an able and timely volume on the English 
Constitution. The plan of the author is not so much historical as 
analytical, presenting English law and, English society in relation 
to law, as they now are, and indicating briefly how they have come 
to be what they are. It is an able manual on its subject, and by 
the exercise of some discretion on the part of the translator it is 
well adapted to instruct and interest the English reader. The first 
edition was published last year; and we may judge of the apprecia- 
tion it has met with from the fact that a second edition was 
speedily required. The book is such as no man could have produced 
who had not passed through much hard legal study, but there is 
no trace of dulness in its pages. To combine judicial sagacity with 
a popular style and manner is no easy achievement; but Dr. Fischel 
has succeeded to admiration in this respect. 


ART. 


Art is evidently ‘looking up’ this year. All our spring exhibi- 
tions have been fully of average excellence, and one or two have 
surpassed the usual standard. The tenth exhibition of French— 
and this year of Flemish pictures also—opened early in April with 
some very excellent specimens of the artists we have been accus- 
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tomed to look for, together with some from M. Willems, M. Leys, 
and M. Lagye, whose names became so well known to us from their 
pictures in the International Exhibition. Madame Jerichau, too, 
is here with her very pleasant ‘ Danish Girl going to Church,’ a 
delightful work. Perhaps the chief picture here is M. Leys’ 
‘Entrance of the Archduke Charles into Antwerp, 1514,’ a piece of 
gorgeous grouping, where richly apparelled priests, and quaintly 
decked heralds, and stately archduchesses crowd round the lean, 
sickly boy, who afterwards, as Charles V., was to be a name and a 

wer throughout Europe. We wish the chief figure had been 

etter fitted for artistic use; still, historic truth must be adhered to 
in art, as in literature. M. Willems reminds us of Terburg, both in 
his subjects and his style of treating them. The young cavalier 
and the two ladies, in his ‘ Introduction,’ have much of the graceful 
ease of that master. M. Meissonnier is here with his elaborate 
finish, to which, however, he never sacrifices either truthfulness or 
characteristic expression; and M. E. Frere with his delightful 
domestic pictures, so simple, and often so pathetic; so thoroughly 
English, too, in their absence of all affectation. There are, also, 
some good landscapes. 

The ‘Society of Female Artists’ exhibits much improvement. 
Miss L. Rayner’s architectural paintings are, as usual, among its 
chief attractions; among several, all marked by great excellence, 
we would especially point to her ‘House of John Knox, Edin- 
‘ burgh,’ a picturesque old building, treated with remarkable rich- 
ness of effect, and remarkable, too, for its admirable management 
of the sunlight. Mrs. I. J. Thomson deserves praise for her land- 
scapes: in a year or two, with continued diligence, she may stand 
high among our landscape painters. Miss F. Peel’s study of fish, 
‘Gems of the Ocean,’ especially the mackerel, in truth and richness 
of colour, almost reminds us of William Hunt’s similar ‘ Gems.’ 
We have the Swedish artist, Miss A. Lindegren, as an exhibitor 
of one of the best works here, ‘Grandmamma’s Pet.’ We cannot 
say we consider the subject very interesting, for it is an overgrown, 
loutish-looking boy, trying to thread a needle, while ‘Grand- 
‘mamma ’ looks on with supreme delight at his cleverness. But 
then the expression of both is admirable, and so is the finish of 
every part, reminding us of Wilkie’s earlier pictures, and remind- 
ing us, too, of him in its rather low tone of colouring. In excel- 
lence, Miss A. Burgess, however, approaches very near: her 
capital water-colour painting, a ‘Dutch Maid-servant,’ is worthy of 
very close attention, and so is her ‘ Embroideress.’ 

The ‘Institute of Painters in Water Colours,’ by which name 
the junior Sociéty of Painters in Water Colours has chosen to be 
designated, has a very good collection of pictures this year, espe- 
cially landscapes. Mr. Sutcliffe and Mr. Whymper have some 
excellent drawings, and Mr. E. G. Warren is, as usual, strong in 
woodland scenery. His lovely picture, ‘Among the Bracken,’ with 
its exquisitely painted foreground of decaying fern, must not be 
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assed over, nor his ‘ Folding Time,’ with its richly coloured sky. 
Mr. L. Haghe’s ‘Dandolo leaving St. Mark’s after taking the 
‘Cross,’ is a gorgeous picture, showing us St. Mark’s in all the 
pride of its medizeval splendour, but the figures are little more than 
mere accessories. Indeed, this exhibition is remarkably deficient 
in figure subjects. This cannot be said of the other Society, that of 
the old original ‘ Painters in Water Colours,’ for we have here 
some very spirited contributions by Mr. J. Gilbert, especially his 
‘Don Quixote Discoursing upon Arms and Letters;’ and Mr. A. 
Tripp has a beautiful study of a ‘Boy with Game;’ while Mr. 
Smallfield’s lovely ‘ Farfallina,’ the graceful young girl watching 
the pair of butterflies pass through her lightly closing fingers, is a 
gem of quaint and dainty beauty. But Mr. F. Burton’s magnificent 
head of the ‘Greek Bacchante,’ though so different in character 
and in style of painting, must not be passed by, marvellous as it is 
for its brilliancy and exquisite finish. Far more pleasing, however, 
and we think very slightly inferior, too, is the same painter’s 
‘German Lilacs,’ the young girl kneeling in the market-place with 
her flower-basket before her, and the bright sunshine, so admirably 
managed, steeping girl and lilacs alike in its flood. The land- 
scapes have great merit. Messrs. Davidson, Naftel, Dodgson, and 
other well remembered names, are here. We have not space to 
specify their works; we must, however, give a line to Mr. A. W. 
Hunt’s ‘Two Bridges,’ the upper one, a rainbow, painted with 
marvellous truth and brilliancy. 

In turning to the great Exhibition of the year, our first feeling is 
deep regret that two such able and rising painters as Mr. Solomon 
and Mr. Egg should have laid down their pencils for ever: we shall 
miss them in many an Exhibition to come. Notwithstanding their 
loss, and the absence of the veteran Mr. Mulready, and Maclise, 
and Sir Edwin Landseer, the exhibition at the Royal Academy is a 
very good one. Mr. Hook is here with three delightful ‘ Idylls of 
‘the Sea,’ as his pictures have been characteristically called. Of 
these, his ‘ Sailor’s Wedding Party’ (219) attracts us at once by 
its pleasant, though simple character: the young bride, so comely, 
despite her sunburnt face, the young sailor who so lovingly eyes 
her, and the homely preparations for the wedding feast, set about 
with such hearty goodwill by the old sailors on the sea-shore, all 
form a picture far surpassing in interest many a one ostentatiously 
named ‘a poetical subject.’ His ‘Leaving at Low-water’ (335) 
has a characteristic group of Scilly Islanders wading through the 
retreating waters, but is worthy of especial notice for the beautiful 
effect of the sunlight on the sea. Mr. Cope has two pictures, of 
children at their lessons, pleasant enough, but we are almost wearied 
with the want of variety in his subjects. We are:almost inclined 
to say the same of Mr. Dobson, with Ais ever recurring pretty, 
but too sweetly expressioned children. We are glad, therefore, to 
see a greater variety among the works of some of our other 
painters. 
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Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ (130) is a magnificent present- 
ment of that fearful woman as she stands about to draw back the 
hanging that covers a door, clutching the deadly vial in her 
hand, and followed by an assassin grasping the dagger. The 
subject is repulsive, but the picture is worthy notice for the capital 
expression of the countenance—look at the lurking fiendishness of 
the eyes. Quite in contrast is his other picture, ‘The Nun’ (324), 
a pleasing figure, but far inferior to the former. Mr. Millais 
exhibits three works. Of these, his ‘Madeline Disrobing’ (287), 
while the richly stained glass window reflects its rainbow hues, is 
marvellous for its exquisite finish and rich effect. We, however, 
much prefer the ‘ Lion’s Den’ (498), his three little boys wrapt in 
skin mats, crouching beneath the grand piano, and roaring, clawing, 
and ‘doing’ the wild beasts with all the glee and earnestness of 
child’s play; while the little sister—the victim, we suppose—a 
beautiful child, lies utterly careless of the pretended danger, playing 
with a flower, bell. We have four pictures by Mr. Leighton, which 
exhibit much variety as well as excellence. His ‘Italian Crossbow- 
‘man,’ aml his lovely Greek girl, with the basket of fruit, are a 
strong contrast, but both are finely painted. As great is the 
contrast between that beautiful ‘Girl Feeding Peacocks’ (429), and 
flinging grain so gracefully to her gorgeously plumed favourites, and 
that stern ‘ Meeting of Elijah with Ahab and Jezebel’ (382). This 
last is remarkably well conceived. The indignant Tishbite with the 
prophetic curse on his lip, eyed with haughty scorn by the heathen 
queen, to whom the might of ‘the God of Israel’ was unknown, 
while the king, better taught, cowers before the messenger of 
Heaven, and vainly deprecates the threatened judgment. Mr. 
Holman Hunt has a portrait of Dr. Lushington, a fine specimen of 
vigorous portrait painting; his ‘King of Hearts,’ a little boy in 
fancy costume, has much laborious finish ; but we could wish to see 
Holman Hunt employed only on historical or Scriptural subjects. 
Mr. Watts has one very fine picture, ‘ Ariadne’ (523), lorn and 
desolate, sitting on the sea-shore, still holding the clue, and looking 
out in the cold dim morning twilight over the wide sea, from which 
her lover will never return again. Wonderful life and deep pathos 
has Mr. Watts given to this old classical fable; and looking at the 
heart-broken Ariadne, we forget that she is a mere myth, and 
almost feel for her as a living woman. More feeling would have 
greatly improved Mr. Calderon’s well-painted ‘Scene in the English 
‘ Ambassador’s House in Paris’ (378), the French Protestants and 
English travellers taking refuge with Walsingham, on the day of 
the Bartholomew Massacre. Surely both French and English would 
have exhibited somewhat more feeling than merely languidly looking 
out of the window while so horrible a work was going on below. 
We must spare a line of commendation for Mr. Armitage’s fine 
picture, the ‘Burial of a Christian Martyr in the time of Nero’ (622), 
fine, as a composition, for in regard to colour, it is, like most of his 
pictures, far too low in tone, the result, doubtless, of his training in 
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the French school. Here is the body lowered into the Catacombs, 
where father, mother, sister, and betrothed are waiting mournfully, 
but calmly, to receive it; the expression of sorrow proving that 
natural affection was still strong, but the quiet resignation, showing 
also that violent death was indeed looked upon but as an everyday 
trial to a Christian family in that day. 

There are several works which ought not to be passed over, but 
of which we have barely space to indicate the subject. Mr. O’Neil’s 
‘Power of Music’ (398), Mrs. Ward’s ‘Mary Queen of Scots 
‘Intrusting her Son to the Earl of Marr’ (386), and her husband’s 
very pleasant ‘ Hogarth’s Studio’ (199), with the children from the 
Foundling brought to see Captain Coram’s portrait ; Mr. F. Goodall’s 
admirable paintings, too, of Eastern scenes, are all deserving especial 
notice. Among the landscape painters, Messrs. Creswick, Linnell, 
Lee, and Cooke, have given us several interesting pictures. Mr. 
Hodgson’s ‘ First Sight of the Armada’ (569), although, in right of 
the figures in the foreground, he might object to its being placed 
among landscapes, should yet be so, for the magnificent sky, the 
bold foreground, and the finely managed sea, where in the farthest 
distance the crowded sails of that dreaded Armada are just visible. A 
most poetical picture this. We cannot close better than with a notice of 
Mr. Stanfield’s pictures, five in number, all coast scenes, and all most 
admirable studies. The eye, however, will chiefly rest upon that 
noble painting (123), ‘the English and Captured Spanish Ships the 
Day after Trafalgar, Lying off Cadiz—a fine picture, worthy the 
subject, showing that age has not weakened the painter’s mastery. 
We trust to see many more such paintings from his hand. 


SCIENCE. 


Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion : being a Course of Twelve Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in the Season of 1862. 
By Joun Tynpat, F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Royal Institution. With Ilustratioris. London: Longman & Co. 
1863.—We can scarcely be wrong, we think, in regarding Professor 
Tyndal’s Lectures as the chief contribution to the scientific literature 
of the season. Everything is in favour of their success, and the 
practical importance of the book will in great part be determined by 
that success. The subject is not wholly new, though it is certainly the 
reverse of hackneyed. Its treatment was rendered the more effective 
in that Professor Tyndal’s mastery of the literature of his subject 
and of the existing state of scientific opinion on it, was backed by 
great thinking power and ingenuity of his own; while he has 
preserved a method of treatment which conjoins the greatest ani- 
mation of style with clearness of exposition and abundance of 
illustration. His book is not without two faults, we think; but one 
of them is a source of almost constant amusement, while the other 
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is merely as to the taste of a few expressions which, though natura 
enough in extempore discourse, might have been better omitted frou 
the long-hand copy of the short-hand report. 

For anything like an exposition of the modern, and, as we imagine, 
the true doctrine on Heat, we cannot do better than refer our 
readers to Professor Tyndal’s pages. If the last degree of lucidity 
of treatment is not a matter of concern to them, Professor Thomson 
will be found perhaps an equally sure guide, though he may no 
conduct them quite so far, while sundry memoirs in the Philosophica! 
Transactions may supplement the study of either or of both. The 
subject is too important, however, and too little popular, for us to 
be justified in offering a merely general reference to it, and we shall 
indicate accordingly some of the chief points of this new philosophy 
(for such it will prove itself), and leave our reader to supplement his 
knowledge of them from whatever sources he prefers. 

In studying the phenomena of the force we call heat, we have first 


to consider its derivation—to find out where it comes from as immedi- 


ately apprehended by us. To say that it has its source in motion is | 


to speak with too much generality. We shall do better to say there 
is no kind of motion from which the generation of heat is wanting. 
You generate heat when you rub your hand across the page you are 


reading, when you grasp your book so as to prevent its falling, when | 
you pour cold water out of one tumbler into another. But this is | 
trifling? Not at all so. We are merely instancing details of what | 


may very likely prove the grandest and most fruitful principle of 
contemporary science. That the degree of heat produced in the 


ways we have mentioned is small, is obviously no objection: the | 
question is as to the fact, and the fact is no less demonstrable in such | 
instances as we have given than in grosser ones. A Fahrenheit | 


thermometer may not enable you to find it out, but the exquisite 
and unerring sensitiveness of the thermo-electric pile (invented by 
Nobili and practically perfected by Melloni) will prove it to your 
completest satisfaction. The phenomena of Heat are simply and 
literally transformations of Motion. Touch the place where a shot 
has just struck the target at Shoeburyness, and you burn your hand 
as unmistakably as if you thrust it into the fire. The motion of the 
68-pound ball was suddenly arrested: did it perish? Far other: it 
was transmuted into heat. When Robert Stephenson was driving in 
the piles of that marvellous High Level Bridge at Newcastle, the 
heads of the piles frequently burst out in flames: it was the motion 
of the Nasmyth hammer in another mode of being. And when the 
flame is quenched or the iron plate has cooled, the heat is still in 
being somewhere and in some form, for in Nature nothing perishes, 
nothing is wasted, and even the slightest of fragments are gathered 
up, that nothing be lost. To make this more intelligible we may fall 
back on Professor Tyndal: he illustrates both parts of the statement 
we have made. ‘Whenever friction is overcome, heat is produced, 
‘and the heat produced is the measure of the force expended in over- 
‘coming the friction. The heat is simply the primitive force in 
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‘another form; and if we wish to avoid this conversion we must 
‘abolish the friction. We usually put oil upon the surface of a hone ; 
‘we grease the saw, and are careful to lubricate the axles of our 
‘railway carriages. What are we really doing in these cases? Let 
‘us get general notions first : we shall come to particulars afterwards. 


y ‘It is the object of the railway engineer to urge his train bodily from 


‘one place to another; say from London to Edinburgh, or from 
‘London to Oxford, as the case may be. He wishes to apply the force 
‘of his steam, or of his furnace, which gives tension to the steam, to 
‘this particular purpose. It is not his interest to allow any portion 
‘ of that force to be converted into another form of force which would 
‘not further the attainment of his object. He does not want his 
‘axles heated, and hence he avoids as much as possible expending his 
‘ power in heating them. In fact he has obtained his force from heat, 
‘and it is not his object to reconvert the force thus obtained into its 
‘primitive form. For, by every degree of temperature generated by 
‘the friction of his axles, a definite amount would be withdrawn from 


| ‘the urging force of his engine. There is no force lost absolutely. 


‘Could we gather up all the heat generated by the friction, and could 
‘we apply it all mechanically, we should by it be able to impart to 
‘the train the precise amount of speed which it had lost by the 


| ‘friction. Thus every one of those railway porters whom you see 
| moving about with his can of yellow grease, and opening the little 
| boxes which surround the carriage axles, is, without knowing it, 


‘ illustrating a principle which forms the very solder of Nature. In so 
‘doing he is unconsciously affirming both the convertibility and the 


| ‘indestructibility of force. He is practically asserting that mechanical 
| ‘energy may be converted into heat, and that when so converted 
‘it cannot still exist as mechanical energy, but that for every degree 


‘of heat developed a strict and proportional equivalent of the Joco- 
‘motive force of the engine disappears. A station is approached, say 
‘at the rate of 30 or 40 miles an hour; the break is applied, and 
‘smoke and sparks issue from the wheel on which it presses. The 
‘train is brought to rest: how? Simply by converting the entire 
‘ moving-force which it possessed, at the moment the break was ap- 
‘plied, into heat.’ In the discovery of the infinite variety of the 
modes of generating heat, and of the disposition of heat, we have 
the keys to the philosophy of the whole subject. The very interest- 
ing phenomena of expansion and contraction, and all speculations 
as to the nature of heat, become, one might almost say, of second- 
ary weight. They help us in various ways, but it is the applica- 
tion of the principles of the former to the suggested question as to 
the possibility of discovering the mechanical equivalent of heat, that will 
most attract our attention. That question has now been answered 
by Mr. Joule, of Manchester, and by Dr. Mayer, of Heilbronn; and 
their names will take probably first and equal rank among the in- 
vestigators of the new science. The mechanical equivalent of a 
certain amount of heat has been accurately determined in repeated 
instances ; thus proving that, whether we have the means of deter- 
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mining it or not in any specified or casual instances, the equivalent 
must in one form or other always be there. The man who first proved 
this was surely entitled, if ever man was, to cry, Eureka! Eureka! 
We cannot follow Professor Tyndal into other parts of his lectures, 
nor into his account of the speculations as to the source of the heat 
of the sun ; and we are truly sorry not to quote from him in full the 
peroration of his last lecture. It is eloquent in facts, it is still more 
eloquent in the thoughts it suggests, and there is one portion of it 
we must reproduce if only to escape our own and our readers’ re- 
proaches for doing an injustice. ‘Presented rightly to the mind, the 
‘discoveries and generalizations of modern science constitute a 
‘poem more sublime than has ever yet been addressed to the in- 
‘tellect and imagination of man. The natural philosopher of to- 
‘day may dwell amid conceptions which beggar those of Milton. 
“So great and grand are they, that in the contemplation of them 
‘a certain force of character is requisite to preserve us from bewil- 
‘derment. Look at the integrated energies of our world,—the 
‘stored power of our coal-fields ; our fleets, armies, and guns. 
‘What are they? They are all generated by a portion of the sun’s 
‘energy, which does not amount to = amet of the whole. This, 
‘in fact, is the entire fraction of the sun’s force intercepted by the 
‘earth ; and, in reality, we convert but a small fraction of this 
‘fraction into mechanical energy. . . . . To Nature nothing can 
“be added; from Nature nothing can be taken away; the sum 
‘of her energies is constant, and the utmost man can do in 
‘the pursuit of physical truth, or in the applications of physical 
‘knowledge, is to shift the constituents of the never-varying 
‘total, and out of one of them to form another. The law of 
‘conservation rigidly excludes both creation and annihilation. 
‘Waves may change to ripples, and ripples to waves,—magnitude 
‘may be substituted for number, and number for magnitude,—aste- 
‘roids may aggregate to suns, suns may resolve themselves into 
*floree and faunz, and floree and faunce melt in air,—the flux of 
* power is eternally the same. It rolls in music through the ages, 
‘and all terrestrial energy—the manifestations of life, as well 
‘as the display of phenomena—are but the modulations of its 
‘rhythm.’ 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. By Henry Warts, B.A., F.C.S. 
Parts I. to IV. London: Longmans. 1863.—This work, we are 
told, ‘ was originally intended as a New Edition of Urr’s Dictionary 
‘of Chemistry and Mineralogy; but the great changes made in 
‘chemical science since the publication of the last edition of that 
‘ Dictionary (1831) . . . have rendered it almost impossible to 
‘adapt any matter written so long ago to.the existing requirements 
‘of the science.’ Accordingly we find, on examining the portions 
of the work already —* that it consists almost entirely of 
new matter, a few of Dr. Ure’s articles being retained here and 


there, by far the greater number, however, having been completely 
re-written, and very many new articles added. We intend no dis- 
paragement of Dr. Ure’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ which at the 
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time of publication acquired a deservedly very high reputation, 
when we say that we greatly rejoice that what was at first intended 
to be merely a new edition of it has become an essentially new 
and independent work. The recent advances of Chemistry have 
been such, that the original design could not easily have resulted 
in anything but a failure; whereas Mr. Watts’s work promises to 
be one which will thoroughly represent the actual state of the science, 
and will, we have no doubt, remain for many years a standard book 
of reference. . 

The chief disadvantage attaching to the publication of scientific 
matter in the form of a dictionary, is the necessity which often 
arises of discussing matters that are most intimately connected by 
nature, in widely distant parts of the work. This evil has been 
remedied to a very great extent in the work before us, by the in- 
troduction of several very interesting articles (such as those on 
Alcohols, Acids, Amides, &c.), in which the characteristics possessed 
in common by large classes of bodies are described, and their 
mutual relations brought prominently forward. 

We have not space to point out the merits of this very important 
work in other than general terms. We must be content with 
recommending it most highly, not only to all who are specially 
engaged in chemical pursuits, either theoretically or practically, 
but also to all who from time to time require full and trustworthy 
information on isolated points of the science. It is proposed to 
complete the work in sixteen monthly Parts, similar to those 


already issued, which consist each of 192 octavo pages, closely 
but clearly printed. 


Holmes’s Magneto- Electric Light as applicable to Lighthouses. 
Not Published.—We have received the printed memoir on this 
supposed valuable invention, and have read it. Along with the 
memoir we received a circular, specially requesting us to give some 
attention to the subject, and to invite also the attention of our 
readers. With the former part of the request we have complied 
already, and the second shall not be delayed. We very much doubt, 
however, whether it is in our power to say anything which will 
subserve the project of the proprietors of Mr. Holmes’s invention. 
Desirous to be just, we have made private application for further 
information, but none is forthcoming. We asked, without any 
question as to the exceeding brilliancy of the Magneto-Electric 
Light, for facts which might seem to warrant the expenditure of the 
large sums which would be required in the event of its adoption, but 
no facts are to be had. The memoir itself is a trifle, but what 
it proposes involves the saving or spending of very many thousands 
of pounds. Until much better reason for the spending, therefore, has 
been given than is given in these pages, we can only report ‘not 


‘proven,’ and suggest that the money be kept in the pocket until it 
is wanted. 


Value ; tts Nature, Kinds, Measurement, and Methods of Transfer. 
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By Josera Horprey. London: Effingham Wilson. 1863.—The 
commercial crisis of 1857 set Mr. Holbrey very earnestly thinking 
on the circumstances which had led to it. He soon came to the 
conclusion that the whole question of the Currency was included in 
it; and before his inquiries were terminated he appeared to himself 
to have discovered that the science of Political Economy was a mis- 
nomer, and that it might better be called the science of Value 
connected with Wealth, or, more briefly, the science of Value. 
His proposed nomenclature shows both the range of inquiry pursued 
in this volume and the very limited view which the author has 
taken of what ought to prove, though it has not yet proved, the 
most fruitful of the social sciences. He has clearly mapped out his 
researches under three divisions; namely, 1st, the nature, kinds, and 
measurement of value; 2nd, the methods of transferring value 
without the assistance of credit; and 3rd, the methods of transfer 
with such assistance. The great evil of our present system appears 
to Mr. Holbrey to be, that we have not an unvarying standard of 
value, and that our standard is itself a product. For gold, accord- 
ingly, he proposes to substitute as the standard unit ‘a quantity of 
‘time and labour, directly fixed.’ In this way he imagines much 
evil and inconvenience would be avoided, and that not only great 
negative but equally great positive advantages would be secured. 
It would render feasible the establishment of a National Bank upon 
wholly novel principles, and would make available for circulation 
millions of gold which, under the present Bank Act, are practically 
inconvertible and so far useless. The author works out his subject 
with abundant patience of detail, and shows invention and ingenuity. 
It appears to ourselves, however, that the evil is not to be found 
where Mr. Holbrey has sought it, and that neither our present 
system nor any other system will ever put a stop to reckless trading 
or to the consequences of almost a whole community’s making haste 
to get rich. We are not at all sure that the poets would not make 
better political economists than the avowed professors and amateurs 
of that science. At any rate there is one of them who seems to have 
very clearly foreseen the proposal to convert the Bank reserve into a 
paper acknowledgment of I O U, and after reading Mr. Holbrey’s 
book we shall be more disposed than previously to admit the pro- 
phetical gift which has been claimed for Horace. We commend 
both to Mr. Holbrey and to all other persons who think longingly 
of the Bank of England cellars, the dictum,— 


‘Aurum irrepertum et sic melius situm 
Cum terra celat spernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus 
Omne sacrum rapiente dextra.’ 


Introductory Text-book of Physical Geography. By Paces, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 1863.—This is as good an ‘Introductory Text-book’ as we 
can well imagine. All it leaves us wishing for is larger type and 
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more illustrations ; but the extremely low price at which it has been 
published (a couple of shillings) must have been an ample reason 
for not spending more upon mere adornment. Mr. Page is already 
very favourably known as a writer, and his Text-books on Geology 
are among the best that have been written. The Text-book before 
us is a worthy companion to its predecessors. It discusses the ques- 
tions and facts of Physical Geography in perfectly simple terms, and 
in a manner that is perfectly easy to follow. The style is clear 
and forcible, and is made the vehicle of information as interesting 
as it is valuable. 

The Great Stone Book of Nature. By Davip Tromas Ansrep, 
M.A., F.R.S., &. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
1863.—The facts of Geology are described by Mr. Ansted as con- 
stituting one of Nature’s volumes, and his book is an introduction 
to the study of their science. For Nature herself, he says, 
rather a library than a book, as we so often call it; a library which 
is ‘the general and well-stored receptacle of all that has ever been 
‘created—of all that we know and of all that we have not yet 
‘learned—of all that is animate and all that is inanimate—of all that 
‘is happening and all that has happened, not only on the earth, but 
‘above the earth, and within it, and around it.’ But this receptacle 
is divided into numerous compartments, and each compartment con- 
tains the volume—one would rather say the many volumes—in which 
its history is to be deciphered. We do not know what led to the 
preparation of Mr. Ansted’s work, but there can scarcely be much 
risk in presuming that it consists of lectures addressed to well- 
educated youth. His introduction finished, he distributes his matter 
as follows :—First: the Language of the Great Stone Book, de- 
scribing the rivers, beaches, the natural influences and material 
elements of which the words and the discourse consist. Second: 
the Stones of the Great Stone Book, telling of the many ‘ modes’ 
in which stone is found—the varieties of clay, chalks, limestones, 
sands, granite. Third: the placement and displacement of the 
stones in the Great Stone Book; in the course of which we investi- 
gate brick-fields, gravel-pits, quarries, mines, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, and rock-disturbances. The Fourth Part consists of some 
highly graphic pictures found in the Stone Book, and the Fifth 
describes its treasures, both in gems and in metals. We cannot 
describe Mr. Ansted’s pages as written in a generally religious tone, 
but we can very confidently say of them what is better, that they 
contain the frank and outspoken convictions of a manly and devout 
religiousness that finds Science the handmaid of Faith. 


| THEOLOGY. 


John Leifchild, D.D.; his Public Ministry, Private Usefulness, and 
| Personal Characteristics. Founded upon an Autobiography. By J. R. 
Lerrcuirp, A.M. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 
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Memoir of the Rev. James Sherman; ineluding an unfinished Auto- 


biography. By Henry Aton. 


Lectures on Theology, Science, and Revelation. By the late Rev. 
GeorcEe Leccr, LL.D., of Leicester. With a Memoir by Jamzs 
D.D. 


Ir is not often that the same quarter brings us three such pieces of 


religious biography as are now before us. The good men whose 
lives are here recorded differed considerably from each other; and 
there are differences hardly less observable in the manner in which 
their respective biographers have discharged their office. 

Mr. Sherman, as his friends well knew, was not a man of learn- 
ing or of reading. His power as a teacher came from the study of 
the Bible, and of a few Puritan and Nonconformist writers. But his 
religious susceptibility was tender and deep; his earnestness in his 
ministerial work never seemed to falter; his want of the sort of 
education which comes from books was largely compensated by that 
which came from his own heart, and from his observation in the 
wide and varied society through which he moved; while his ready 
utterance and natural pathos were such as to enchain the attention 
of the crowds who generally listened to him. The ten talents were 
not given to him, but his life presents a striking and honourable 
instance of the much that may sometimes be done with little, when 
that little is well husbanded and thoroughly consecrated. The reli- 
gious impression produced by Mr. Sherman’s labours was such es 
very few men of his time can be said to have made. 

Dr. Leifchild was a man of a higher order. His place in the 
Christian ministry was about midway between the standard of past 
and present. He was content to the end with the theology which 
was present when he entered public life; and in common with Mr. 
Sherman his great aim was to make that theology real and impres- 
sive—a popular power. But his style, his elocution, his whole man- 
ner, were the result of a degree of study and art unknown to Mr. 
Sherman ; and he not only read more, but possessed much greater 
facility in appropriating and using the results of his reading. 
Neither critiasm nor philosophy were at all in his way. Indeed, he 
seems to have been more indebted to his love of poetry, and of that 
kind of oratory which is akin to it, for the softening and refining of his 
somewhat rude and strong sense, than to any other influence. When 
really himself (which was not always the case) his power as a pulpit 
orator before a popular auditory was great.. To communicate reli- 
gious thought, and to awaken religious feeling, was his great and 
passionate aim, and the success which he realized was great. On 
the whole, he was a man well entitled to the space which he long 
filled in the public eye. There was nothing factitious or adventi-- 
tious about him. He never affected to be what he was not. His 
position was fairly won, and the fruits of his influence were widely 
scattered and will live long. 

In mental culture, and in mental power, Dr. Legge was more in 
advance of Dr. Leifchild than Dr. Leifchild was in advance of Mr. 
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Sherman. But, from an indistinct and hesitating utterance, the man 
of the greatest mental training and force was far from being the 
man of the greatest popular efficiency. As weread these ‘ Lectures 
‘on Theology’ we feel that the writer was a man who might have 
achieved something as a divine which the Church would not wil- 
lingly let die. He was a good classical scholar; a sound meta- 
physician, in a large sense; he was well read in history, and was 
an intelligent observer of the scientific progress of his time. His 
philosophy did not spoil his theology. It subserved, it did not dis- 
place or corrupt it. His broad, strong sense never forsook him. It 
enabled him to detect the slightest flaw in reasoning, and to dis- 
tinguish, as with a glance, between seeming and reality. Even in 
his later years there was a juvenescence in the occasional exercises of 
his imagination, which was a singular phenomenon as seen in a 
mind where the understanding was of so robust an order, and the 
logical power was so strong. His flock in Leicester deeply deplore 
his loss. Every year his power seemed to become more ripe, and 
to be more appreciated. English Congregationalists can ill spare 
such men. 

Dr. Legge’s memoir of his brother is brief and characteristic. 
No attempt is made to create material. Nothing trivial is intro- 
duced. The things said are such as sober sense and sober piety 
required to be said, and no more. Mr. Sherman was not merely a 
Nonconformist pastor. He stood in a marked relation to some 
special phases of English Nonconformity in his time. In his youth 
Calvinistic Methodism retained a status of its own, though it was 
soon to merge very widely into Congregationalism. Mr. Allon has 
given an interest to his volume beyond that derived from its prin- 
cipal subject, by describing some of the changes in regard to reli- 
gious parties and religious life which date from Mr. Sherman’s 
early days. His narrative abounds in just and intelligent observa- 
tions. We value what it gives us concerning Mr. Sherman, and not 
less its comparison of past and present in relation to the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs among us since the days of the good Countess 
of Huntingdon. Many who will read the volume purely for the 
sake of Mr. Sherman, will be instructed very usefully, as they go 
along, on many collateral matters. 

Mr. Leifchild’s memoir is the production of a practiced hand in 
literary workmanship. The disposition of his material, the ease 
with which it is handled, and the mere gossip of which it frequently 
consists, can hardly fail to make the book to many readers the most 
interesting of the three. It is certainly a very readable volume. 
In more than one connection the prominence and influence assigned 
to Dr. Leifchild is beyond what facts would warrant; and in some 
instances things are introduced which, from their triviality, or for 
some other reason, had better have been omitted. It is quite true, 
for example, that Dr. Leifchild convened the first meeting for public 
prayer on the principle of the Evangelical Alliance; but it can 
hardly be said that the honour of ‘originating’ the Evangelical 
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Alliance belongs to him. Before that prayer-meeting at Craven 
Chapel, Mr. James, of Birmingham, had suggested the idea of such 
an organization, and had printed and otherwise exerted himself 
to bring it about. The formation of the Alliance took place at 
the Medical Hall in Liverpool—not at the ‘Music’ Hall—and was 
confirmed the same week at a public meeting in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester, and Dr. Leifchild was not present on 
either of those occasions. Here is a passage on this subject from 
Mr. James’s Diary: ‘ Having laid my scheme (for the proposed 
‘ Alliance) before the Congregational Union, Dr. Leifchild came to 
‘me after the meeting, and said, ‘‘Mr. James, I wish you would 
‘ «follow up your idea, and lay it before the public.” I took his hint, 
‘ and sent a letter for insertion in the ‘‘ Congregational Magazine,” 
‘ addressed to the Secretaries of the Congregational Union. In addi- 
‘tion I had a number of copies struck off and sent to the principal 
‘ ministers of various denominations, including many of the evan- 
‘ gelical clergy of the Church of England. This occurred in the year 
‘1842. The subject attracted attention, and I received many replies 
‘ approving generally of the plan. Thus the matter rested until, the 
‘ first day of the year 1843, Dr. Leifchild convened a meeting for 
‘ Christian union in Craven Chapel, at which four addresses were 
‘ delivered and prayers were presented by ministers of various deno- 
‘minations.’ We do not account this a grave matter, but Mr. 
James no doubt states the exact truth. One thing we especially 
regret: it is that it should have been deemed expedient to bring up 
anew the dispute which took place between Dr. Leifchild and 
Mr. Thorp, of Bristol. In connection with the worst part of this 
matter the name of Mr. Thorp is not given; but in Bristol it will 
be seen at a glance who is intended. It was a painful affair. When 
two men have to ride on the same horse and neither will ride behind, 
it is not difficult to see what is likely to follow. Mr. Thorp had been 
the first man in the Bristol pulpit for half a lifetime. Dr. Leifchild 
was not disposed to take a second place in his new sphere of labour, 
and there was the root of the mischief. It was a matter of infirmity 
between two good men, and had better have been left in oblivion. 
Let Mr. Leifchild be assured, Mr. Thorp, of Bristol, was as far 
removed from the character of a base man as Dr. Leifchild, of Lon- 
don. During the space of a generation no man stood higher in the 
esteem of the Nonconformist churches through the west of England 
than Mr. Thorp; and Dr. Leifchild was, we believe, the only minis- 
terial brother in those parts with whom he ever had a word 
of disagreement. Much excuse, however, is to be made for 
an only son when writing the memoir of a father, and of such a 
father. We only regret that Mr. Leifchild has not seen that his 
father’s reputation rests on grounds which make it quite unnecessary 
that he should concern himself with such doubtful matters in 
relation to him as we have now adverted to. 


The Politics of Christianity. By Evwarp Arthur Miall.— 
The series of papers reprinted in this volume appeared in the 
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Nonconformist newspaper as far back as the years 1847 and 1848. 
Politics, rightly understood, is the science which aims to determine 
the best means of securing the best interests of society. This is 
Mr. Miall’s view on the subject ; and in his judgment, accordingly, 
both morality and religion should constrain every man to be more 
or less a politician.. On this science the author has long been a 
recognised preceptor ; and the intelligence, calmness, and fairness 
with which topics relating to it are treated in this volume, furnish 
abundant evidence as to his competency to the office he has 
assumed. We do not sce with him exactly on all points, but the 
things in which we differ are the rare exception, not the rule, and 
have respect to means more than to ends. We urge those who may 
have been disposed to judge the public career of the author unfa- 
vourably, to do him the justice to read this volume. It cannot fail 
to modify their opinion very considerably. 


The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By the 
Right Rey. Jony Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Long- 
mans.—We have many publications on our table relating to the 
Colenso controversy. It is not possible we should notice them all. 
The Bishop, in his Preface to this third part, says a little in reply to 
some of his opponents. But the result is anything but satisfactory. 
It is not enough to nibble at a few doubtful or weak points in such 
publications, or to turn the argument tu quoque against his clerical 
censors. He must cancel his long series of proved exaggerations 
and errors if he is to hold a reputation for integrity among intelli- 
gent and upright men. No man of sense, we presume, would touch 
the reasoning of his lordship with the slightest expectation of 
making any impression upon himself. The only use of such 
writing must be to guard the ingenuous and unwary against such 
fallacies. We shall probably ourselves return to the subject, but 
it will be simply with this view. 


Calumnies Confuted by Historical Facts. By Josuva Wuson. 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.—This is a sober and intelligent refu- 
tation of the rhetorical fabrications of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ on the 
Bicentenary question. These 112 pages are crowded with historical 
facts bearing on this topic. Our readers should be careful to 
possess the work, and to bind it up with kindred documents. 


An Essay on the Improvement of Time; and other Literary Remains. 
By Joun Foster. With a Preface by Joun Suernerpv. Edited by 
G. E. Rytanp, M.A. Jackson, Walford & Hodder.—This Essay, we 
learn, was written by Foster when a young man, before his well- 
known volume of Essays had given him his fame. The reader will 
find in it all the characteristics of the author’s mind—great power of 
observation, strong originality of thought, with more ease and 
freedom of style than is always met with in his later writings. The 
fragments of sermons are many of them deeply interesting, and the 
same may be said of the letters. One of these, addressed to Dr. 
Ryland (pp. 850—356), we have read with special interest, as show- 
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ing that Foster, who had not the credit of much suavity in speech 
or bearing, could be the Christian gentleman when the occasion 
demanded it. Mr. Ryland has done good service to the reader by 
separating the material of the Essay into sections, and by fixing the 
titles of the sections at the head of each chapter. It is strange that 
Foster, with all his sagacity in estimating the strength and weakness 
of the people about him, should not have seen the need of rendering 
more assistance of this kind to his readers. ‘The first part consists 
of four chapters, on the Value, the Capacity, the Swiftness, and the 
Ultimate Object and Improvement of lime. The second part 
treats of Indolence, Intervals, and Solitary Life, in relation to Time. 
The day has passed in which disquisition on the genius of Foster 
might be pertinent. This volume, we doubt not, will soon be in the 
hands of most of our readers. 


The Footsteps of Error, Traced through a Period of Twenty-five Years ; or, 
Superstition the Parent of Modern Doubt. By Francis Crose, D.D.,Dean 
of Carlisle. 8vo. Hatchard.—As the title indicates, Dean Close aims 
in this volume to present some of the main phases of religious thought 
in this country during the last quarter of a century. The artillery 
of the Dean is directed especially against the Romanism of Rome, 
and against the semi-Romanism within his own Church. By most 
of our readers the Dean’s mamner will be thought to savour too 
much of Protestant-Association rhetoric, and as more likely to 
irritate than to convert the objects of his attack. The volume con- 
sists of a reprint of various pieces bearing on its subject, the material 
of which has been made to do duty in many a clerical encounter 
during the last five-and-twenty years. ‘Truth is with the author in 
the greater part of his argument, but there is a depth both of truth 
and error in the subject which his line does not reach. It is a pity 
that men like Dean Close cannot be brought to see that the short 
method of putting an end to the dread of Romanism would be, to 
induce the civil power to restrict its action to civil things. Without 
the aid of the magistrate no priest could ever have sent a victim to 
the stake or the dungeon. Let the world learn to leave opinion 
without penalty, and the half of its dangers and sufferings will be 
no more known. 


Independency a Deduction from the Laws of the Universe. By Evan 
Lewis, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.E.S. Elliot Stock.—Mr. Lewis finds 
two great laws in the physical and material universe: a law of Unity, 
everything being related to others and to the whole; and a law of 
Diversity, each thing having its individuality, something giving it a 
place of its own. What the universe is in this view, that a Congre- 
gational church is. Such is the author’s thesis, and he has worked 
at it with considerable vigour and ability. His physical-science 
illustration is much too recondite to be mastered by the majority of 
his readers, and the acuteness evinced in some parts of his argument 
is not so observable in others. But the idea that the universe 
consists of a unity of all things, while no two things in it are strictly 
identical, and that a Congregational church should be viewed as 
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consisting of persons between whom there is everywhere a law of 
affinity requiring union, without there being anywhere a law of 
identity merging individuality, is a true and wholesome idea. It is 
an idea which should dispose Christians to bear and forbear, to live 
and let live; and the church which has become imbued with that 
spirit has learnt something. 


Unitarianism in the Present Time ; its Tendencies and Prospects. By 
Joun Orr. London: Whitfield.—Some years since, the Editor of this 
Journal allowed one of the most dispassionate, philosophical, and 
Christian men of our time to expostulate in its pages with English 
Unitarians, especially in relation to the fact, that with all the alleged 
reasonableness of their system, and after the freedom so long ceded 
to them to propagate it, their creed should still be so feebly repre- 
sented among us as regards the number of its adherents. The facts 
presented were clear and unmistakable facts; and of all men the 
persons addressed were the last we should have expected to be afraid 
of looking at facts, or to show themselves offended on being 
urged to do so. But our simplicity was to be disappointed. Offence 
was taken. The sin committed was, it seems, in some quarters, an 
unpardonable sin. Mr. Orr, who is disposed to take as favourable 
a view as possible of ‘ Unitarianism in the Present Time,’ is much 
displeased by what we did, and the drift of his book is to show that 
if the Unitarianism which takes a ‘church’ form in England is 
weak, the Unitarianism in society, and even in the Established 
Church, is strong. 

But common as it is for our friends to congratulate each other on 
this ground, this surely is not saying much in commendation of their 
faith. For what must the character of a system be which, while so 
strongly opposed to Athanasius, allows multitudes of its alleged 
disciples to be hypocritical enough to pass for members of an 
Athanasian Church, or indifferent enough not to care about belonging 
to any Church at all? It is net possible that men so acquitting 
themselves should be a credit to any religious body. They are 
self-convicted on the score both of manhood and honesty; and in 
this country no party can be religiously strong which is morally 
weak. We respect Nonconformist Unitarians. Such men avow, 
and act upon, their convictions, in circumstances which demonstrate 
their sincerity. We never think of the costs thus incurred without 
placing such persons high in the rank of consistent and honest men. 
But men who can allow their ‘ unfeigned assent and consent’ to be 
resting upon them, and at the same time can publish opinions for 
which they know the founders of the English Church would have 
found a sharp remedy, and which they know are deeply offensive to 
English Churchmanship as now understood—for such men we cannot 
profess reverence or esteem of any kind. Then, as to the liberality 
of this loose, outside class of Unitarians, or of sympathizers with 

Unitarianism, we have little faith in that. Their language towards 
all who cannot be parties to their destructive policy, is often 


such as to make us thankful that good laws do interpose between 
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us and the insolent and intolerant passions of such men. Even our 
Nonconformist Unitarians are not faultless in this matter. If weak 
elsewhere, they are strong in the press, and there are men among 
them who have sometimes made a very narrow and sectarian use of 
their strength in that quarter. Nothing could induce us to say 
more on this topic; but we say thus much, that the critics adverted 
to may not suppose that their anonymous performances have been 
quite so covert as they may have imagined. 


The Customs of the Dissenters. Stock.—The aim of this publication 
is to reform some of the customs among Dissenters. On most points 
we deem the author in the right; and we think we shall best serve 
the object of the work by urging Nonconformists, simply but very 
earnestly, to possess themselves of it, to read it, and to ponder what 
they read. We cannot predict as we could wish for Congrega- 
tionalism while it shall continue strictly as it is, but we could 
expect almost anything from it should it become what it may be 
and ought to be. On one point we hope the counsel of the author 
of this tractate will be taken with some limitation. We quite 
agree with him in protesting against that scheme of by-laws about 
the admission of communicants which the older Nonconformist 
churches presumed to adopt, and which many of them still more or 
less retain. But to leave the test of Christian character to come out 
after admission rather than before it, as is suggested, would be a 
course fraught, in our judgment, with the greatest evils. We have 
two maxims on this subject which we think comprehend everything 
important in relation to it. The Church has a right to know that 
there are grounds on which the persons who seek admission to its 
fellowship are spiritual persons—Christians. But the Church has 
no right to seek that knowledge in any way that would occasion 
unnecessary pain. The first rule must be observed if the Church is 
to be really distinguishable from the world. The second must be 
observed if the common law of Christian love is not to be broken. 


English Orthodoxy, as it Is and as it Might Be. By G. Vance 
Surrn, B.A., Ph.D., Minister of St. Saviourgate Chapel, York. 
Longman.—The claim of this pamphlet on our attention arises from 
the fact that it may be taken as an indication of the tone of thought 
prevalent among Unitarians, concerning some of the great questions 
of our time. The following is the view of Mr. Vance, and no doubt 
of many of his brethren, on the Church Establishment question :— 

‘ At the present time one-half of the population of the country is 
‘ not included within the Establishment. As years pass on without 
‘bringing the needed Second Reformation, these numbers will 
‘ doubtless increase; and we shall hereafter have still more of the 
‘ spectacle of a Church which ought to be national, and might be 
‘ national, dwindling away, deserted by the intelligence of the age, 
‘ exacting professions of Faith, which cannot be kept because they 
‘ are inconsistent with enlightened belief, and becoming more and 
‘more but one among the many sects into which the professors of 


‘ Christianity are divided in this country. 
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‘I say this with no satisfaction; I say it with nothing but regret; 
‘for I look upon the idea of a National Church as a grand and 
: er idea, which ought to be far better and more honestly rea- 
‘ lized in the actual life of the nation. But, as I said before, you 
‘must build upon a very broad foundation, if you will see such an 
‘ idea turned into a reality. You must not set up a Standard of 
‘ Orthodox doctrine, the work of fallible men like ourselves, and tell 
‘us, in effect, to put that in the place of the New Testament; or say 
‘that we must read the Scriptures only in the light which that 
‘ gives us. You must not seek to impose the dogmatic forms of a 
‘ dark age upon the unwilling minds of the present or future ages, 
‘as though the system approved by you, and prevailing in your day, 
‘were a something which shall endure unchanged for ever. You 
‘ must allow Prophets, and Apostles, and Evangelists, and One who 
‘is greater still, to speak their own message to each individual con- 
‘ science, not seeking to compel any man to see their meaning only 
‘ through “orthodox” spectacles, nor interposing your authoritative 
‘ judgments, whether pronounced by men of Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘ time, or by men of our later time.’ 

In other words, Mr. Vance would like to see the Church of England 
so liberalized as to find room within her pale for the highest Church- 
manship and the lowest ; for the preachers who admire the Record 
newspaper, and the preachers who speak through the pages of the 
Inquirer. We must say that when it becomes necessary to widen 
the basis of the State Church after this manner that the Church may 
be national, it is high time the State should cease from its tinkering 
in Church matters. Affairs are drifting apparently this way. But 
every step in such a process must contribute to give a new 
significance and a new power to English Nonconformity. If any- 
thing could make its truth strong, it would be its position as 
missioned to protest against a Church founded on such an unblush- 
ing indifference to truth. Consonant with those ideas Mr. Vance 
expresses himself as surprised and grieved that English Congrega- 
tionalists, who might found their churches on this liberal basis, have 
not done so. Here is his lament over our blindness :— 

‘When a chapel is built by that body, it is so settled as to allow 
‘none but certain specified doctrines to be preached within it. Thus, 
‘although subscription to a creed may not be required from a 
‘minister, yet there is a legal bar to his ever teaching or preaching 
‘what may be inconsistent with the religious belief of the age, and 
‘the parties to which that chapel owes its foundation. I have in my 
‘ possession a copy of what is sometimes termed the Model Trust 
. Deed of the Congregational Chapel Building Society. It is referred 
‘to in the Congregational Year Book (1863, p. 300) as the form of 
‘trust deed for chapels; and I believe there is no reason to doubt 
‘that the principle so recommended is generally followed, and has 
‘been generally followed in this denomination. The fourth clause in 
‘this deed runs thus: ‘‘ And upon trust to permit such persons only 
‘ ‘to officiate in the said premises as stated pastors, as shall be of the 
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“ denomination aforesaid, being Peedobaptists ; shallhold, teach, preach, 
‘and maintain the doctrines set forth in the Schedule hereto,”— 
‘and so forth. 

‘The fifth clause runs as follows:—‘‘ And shall not permit to 
‘ « officiate in the said premises as a stated pastor, any person who 
‘shall be guilty of immoral conduct, or who shall cease to be of the 
‘ « denomination aforesaid, being Psedobaptists; or who shall cease to 
* «hold, teach, and preach the doctrines contained in the annexed 
‘ « Schedule.” 

‘I confess I was surprised when I first saw how firmly and 
‘deliberately the Congregational body are thus setting up an un- 
‘changeable system of orthodox doctrine; for you will understand 
‘that when once such clauses as these are a part of an executed 
‘deed, they become legally binding, and cannot be altered, except, 
‘I suppose, by the Court of Chancery, or an Act of Parliament. So 
‘that, I say again, the Congregationalists are doing now what our 
* Church Reformers did in the time of Edward and Elizabeth: they 
‘are doing, with their eyes open, and with all the knowledge which 
‘the ecclesiastical history of the last three centuries affords us, as to 
‘the miserable results which spring from such a course; they are 
‘doing, thus deliberately and in the midst of better knowledge, what 
‘our old Reformers did experimentally, and in an age of com- 
‘parative ignorance; they are setting up and imposing an Orthodoxy 
‘which renders the ‘more truth yet” an impossibility for them; 
‘binding themselves and their ministers for ever to the ‘‘ doctrines set 
‘ « forth in the Schedule” appended to each Trust Deed.’ 

In answer we say,— 

Ist. The State, in the cases named, took upon it to settle truth 
for the nation, to patronize the opinions so selected, and to suppress 
all others. .Is it fair to seem to say that Congregaiionalists do 
that ? 

2nd. Every Congregationalist judges for himself; and numbers 
having done so, and being mainly agreed, decide to act together. 
To insist that they may not do so, is to insist that they have no 
right to be free men. To choose your own fellowship is no wrong 
to society : it is a natural right. 

3rd. Congregationalists do not regard their views concerning the 
general teaching of the Bible as views which can never rise above 
a ‘perhaps’ or a ‘ peradventure.’ Their truth is not a something 
which they presume may come some time: they are persuaded they 
have it now. 

4th. Congregationalists feel that nothing was further from the 
thoughts of the venerable Robinson than the ultra-liberalism thus 
attributed to him—a liberalism which, if carried out, would make it 
to be a wrong done to Deists and Atheists for any body of men to 
combine in any way to uphold anything distinctively Christian. 
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